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C252 1. Mera 88 To oropa tod SurAdpidos Aeveavia 
\ ‘\ “7 yd e. \ a > ‘ 1 9 / 
Kat To THS “Hpas tepov tis “Apyq@as,* ‘lacovos 
idpuya, Kal mAnoiov év mevrixovra cradiors 1 
Tlocesdwvia.2 évreddev & éxmdéovts tov Kodtrov ® 
vijoos Aevkwoia, usKpoyv Exovea pds THY HTrELpov 
SidrAovuv, éradvupos pias Tov Yepyvev, exwe- 
covons Sedpo peta THV pvOevopérny pirpw avTav 
eis Tov BuOov. tis 58 vncouv mpoKetTrat TO dvTa- 
Kpwrnpioy rais Yepyvovccais movobv tov Ilo- 
cedoudtny xdxrov. Kadprravte 0 adXdos cuvexys 
KONTOS, €V @ TOMS, HY OF wey KTicavres Pwxazeis 
‘Térnv, ot dé "EXnv arr6 xpjvyns tivds, ot Sé viv 
"Enéay dvopdlovair, é& 75 TLapperiéns cal Znvev 
> # v / A / ‘ 
éyévovTo, avdpes IluOaryopesot. Soxe? 5€ pot Kat 
5.’ éxeivous Kal rt mpoTepov evvoynOpvar S16 Kal 
1 "Apyg¢as, Meineke (from conj. of Casaubon), for *Apyortas. 
2 Most of the editors, including Meineke, transfer the 
words SuBapira:.. . avaxeduevos (5. 4. 13) to a position 


after Noce:dwria. 
3 xéAwoy, Kramer, for révrov; so Meineke. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO 
BOOK VI 


I 


1. Arrer the mouth of the Silaris one comes to 
Leucania, and to the temple of the Argoan Hera, 
built by Jason, and near by, within fifty stadia, to 
Poseidonia. Thence, sailing out past the gulf, one 
comes to Leucosia,! an island, from which it is only 
a short voyage across to the continent. The island 
is named after one of the Sirens, who was cast 
ashore here after the Sirens had flung themselves, 
as the myth has it, into the depths of the sea. In 
front of the island lies that promontory ? which is 
opposite the Sirenussae and with them forms the 
Poseidonian Gulf. On doubling this promontory 
one comes immediately to another gulf, in which 
there is a city which was called “Hyele”’ by the 
Phocaeans who. founded it, and by others “Ele,’’ 
after a certain “spring, but is called by the men of 
to-day “Elea.”” This is the native city of Par- 
menides and Zeno, the Pythagorean philosophers. 
It is my opinion that not only through the influence 
of these men but also in still earlier times the city 


1 Now Licosa. 
2 Poseidium, now Punta Della Licosa. 
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STRABO 


apos Aevxavous avtécyov kal pos LocesdsMuatas 
Kal KpeltTovs amyecav, Kaimep évdeéotepor Kal 
xapa Kal TAHOE coudToV dvTes. avayKaCovTaL 
your O1a THY AVTTPOTHTA THs yHs TA TONKA Oarar- 
Toupyelp Kal Tapixelas cwicracbat Kab ahas 
Totavtas épyacias. gyal 8 ’Avrioyos Pwxaias 
drovons bd’ ‘Aprdyou, rob Kipou otparnyod, 
Tous duvapévous éuPavras eis Ta oKAbN Tavotxiovs 
Tredoat mpatov eis Kipvov cat Maccanriav pera 
K peovredoou, droxpovabévtas 86 thy Endéay xticas. 
vot O€ TO’VOMA a6 ToTAapOD "EXénros: Széyee dé 
THs Tlovesdwvias Scov Staxocious otabious H TONS. 
peta O€ tavTnv axpwrnptov Tladivoupos. mpd dé 
Ths "Enxedridos ai Oivarpides vijcos Sv0, bpoppous 
€yovoa. peta 5é Tladivovpoy IIvEots axpa Kat 
ALUNY Kal moTamos’ ey yap TaY Tpi@y dvopa* 
@kice 58 MixvOos, 6 Meconvns dpyav ris év 
aienia, wad 8 amnpav ot tOpudevres mrnv 
driywv. pera O€ IIlvEodvrTa ddAdXoS* KOATOS Kal 
motauos AGos Kal 1éXs, éoyarn tav Aevkaviday, 
pixpov vrép THs Oararrns, atrotcos YuBapiTov, 
eis hv ard "EXns orddsot tetpaxocior’ o bé was 
Ths Aevxavias wapataAous éEaxociwy TWevTHKovTa. 
mwAnoiov S€ To Tod Apdxovros Hp@ov, évos TOV 
‘Oduccéws Eraipwv, éf oF 0 sYpNopos Tots 
"Trars@rais éyévero, 


1 #aros, Unger (Philologus, 1881, p. 537), for Ades. 


1 Antiochus Syracusanus, the historian. Cp. Herodotus 
1, 167. 

2 The Latin form is ‘‘ Hales” (now the Alento). 

® The Greek inhabitants of Italy were called ‘‘ Italiotes.” 
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GEOGRAPHY, 6. 1. 1. 


was well governed; and it was because of this good 
government that the people not only held their own 
against the Leucan and the Poseidoniatae, but even 
returned victorious, although they were inferior to 
them both in extent of territory and in population. 
At any rate, they are compelled, on account of the 
poverty of their soil, to busy themselves mostly 
with the sea and to establish factories for the salting 
of fish, and other such industries. According to 
Antiochus, after the capture of Phocaea by Har- 
pagus, the general of Cyrus, all the Phocaeans who 
could do so embarked with their entire families on 
their light boats and, under the leadership of Cre- 
ontiades, sailed first to Cyrnus and Massalia, but 
when they were beaten off from those places founded 
Elea. Some, however, say that the city took its 
name from the River Elees.2 It is about two 
hundred stadia distant from Poseidonia. After Elea 
comes the promontory of Palinurus, Off the ter- 
ritory of Elea are two islands, the Oenotrides, which 
have anchoring-places. After Palinurus comes Pyxus 
—a cape, harbour, and river, for all three have the 
same name. Pyxus was peopled with new settlers 
by Micythus, the ruler of the Messene in Sicily, 
but all the settlers except a few sailed away again. 
After Pyxus comes another gulf, and also Latis— 
a river and cify; it is the last of the Leucanian 
cities, lying only a short distance above the sea, 
is a colony of the Sybaritae, and the distance thither 
from Ele is four hundred stadia. The whole voyage 
along the coast of Leucania is six hundred and fifty 
stadia. Near Laus is the hero-temple of Draco, one 
of the companions of Odysseus, in regard to which 
the following oracle was given out to the Italiotes : * 
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STRABO 


Adwov apd Apdxovta woduv tote Naov GAéi- 
chau 


éml yap TavT ay raol 1 OT PATEVTAYTES ob Kage 
thy Iraniav ‘ "Eddqves bro Aevxavav nTvynoay, 
eFarrarndevres 7? XPITHO. 

2. Kara pey 67 THY Tuppyveany Tapariay 
TabT éoTl 7a tay Aeveavdv xopia,” Hs & 
érépas ovx, iyrrovto Bardrrns 1 pOTEpoy, GND ob 
“EXAqves emexparouv ot Tov Tapavtivov exovres 
KONTOD. mply dé Tous "EAAgvas énOety avd jody 
™o ANevicavot, Xdves dé xal Oivarpol TOUS TOTOUS 
eve “ovo. Toy Oé Lavvrav av&énGévrav ért rorv 
Kab Tous X@vas Kaul TOUS Oiverpous éxBarovtov, 
Aeveavovs § eis THY pepi0a TaUTyY GTOLKLO VT OV, 
apa 6é kal Tov “EXAnver Tay exatépader Tapa. 
Alay BEX pe Ilo pO wob KATEXOVTOY, TONY xpovov 
émoheuouv of Te “EA Anes Kab ot BapBapor ™ pos 
GNMGAOVS. ot 8&8 THs 2eKehias TUpavvot Kal pera 
TabvTa Kapxndovior TOTE jev mepl THs Sexehias 
TONE ODL TES 7 pos ‘Payaious, TOTE 6é _Tepl aurns 
Ths IraALas, é amavras TOUS TAUTD KAKOS b1é0n Kav, 
pddiora be TOUS "EAAnvas. Vorepov uév ye Kab 
THs pecoyaias TONAAV adnpnyro, d amo tay T pokey 
xpoveo apEduevor, Kat On émt Tog obTov nbfavro, 
@oTe THY HEyaany “EAAdOa Tavtny ehevov kat 
THY Sucertav. vuvt Oe wAnv Tapavtos cat ‘“Pyyiov 


1 raoi, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores, for Adoy. 
2d, after xwpla, Meineke deletes (Siebenkees and Corais 
read of Tis érépas). 
5 udducra, Villebrun, for pera; so the editors in general. 


2 There is a word-play here which cannot be brought out 
in translation: the word for ‘‘ people” in Greek 1s “* laos.” 
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GEOGRAPHY, 6. 1, 1-2 


««MucP people will one day perish about Laian 
Draco.”+ And the oracle came true, for, deceived 
by it, the peoples? who made campaigns against 
Laus, that is, the Greek inhabitants of Italy, met 
disaster at the hands of the Leucani. 

2, These, then, are the places on the Tyrrhenian 
seaboard that belong to the Leucani. As for the 
other sea,’ they could not reach it at first; in fact, 
the Greeks who held the Gulf of Tarentum were in 
control there. Before the Greeks came, however, 
the Leucani were as yet not even in existence, and 
the regions were occupied by the Chones and the 
Oenotri. But after the Samnitae had grown con- 
siderably in power, and had ejected the Chones and 
the Oenotri, and had settled a colony of Leucani 
in this portion of Italy, while at the same time the 
Greeks were holding possession of both seaboards 
as far as the Strait, the Greeks and the barbarians 
carried on war with one another for a long time. 
Then the tyrants of Sicily, and afterwards the 
Carthaginians, at one time at war with the Romans 
for the possession of Sicily and at another for the 
possession of Italy itself, maltreated all the peoples 
in this part of the world, but especially the Greeks. 
Later on, beginning from the time of the Trojan 
war, the Greeks had taken away from the earlier 
inhabitants mtfch of the interior country also, and 
indeed had increased in power to such an extent 
that they called this part of Italy, together with 
Sicily, Magna Graecia. But to-day all parts of it, 
except Taras,4 Rhegium, and Neapolis, have become 


2 Literally, ‘*laoi.” 
& The Adriatic. 
4 The old name of Tarentum. 


STRABO 


Kal Nearroneos éxBeBapBapdabar ouphéBnnev 
aravra Kal TH pev Aeveavous Kat Bpertious 
KaTéxely, Ta 86 Kapravovs, «al TouTous AOYe, 
TO é annbes ‘Papatous’ Kal yap aurot “Popator 
yeyovacw. OMMS be TO T POY [LAT EVOMEV GD THY TAS 
vhs meptoooy Kal Ta pov ora éyery dvdyen Kab 
TOV imapsavrov évia, Ka amar a, drav évooka 
7. TOV Oé Aevaavér OL pep ATT OMEVvoL THs Tup- 
pnvixts Jardrrns elpnvras, ot oe THY peo oryatay 
éyovTés eiow of UmepotxovvTes tov Tapavtivov 
Kohrov. ota 8 eiot KEKQHW EVOL TENEWS ovror 
Kab Bpérrtuoe ral adtol Lauvirat ot tovTwy apyn- 
yérau, Gore Kal dio pio Xarerov TAS KaTOLKLAS 
C 254 avraor' airtov 5° OTe ovdey ere CUTTHNLA KOLVOV 
Tay éOvay éxdatov ou ppuerel, Ta Té e0n dlanréxTov 
Té Kal omhia pod Kal écOfros Kal Tov mapam dn 
civ exdéhourren, dros Te aSo£or mavrdmaciv 
etow at Kal’ &acta Kal év péper KaToLKial. 

3 ‘Epodpuev 67+ Kowwdas a Tapernpapen, ovdev 
mapa TOUTO TolovmEevot TOUS THY peroyatay oiK- 
obvras, Aeveavovs Te Kat TOUS Mpocexels avTois 
Lavvitas. Tletnria pév odv pytporrohs voiteras 
TOY Xovev? Kal cuvolKeiTar MeXpt viv (KAVOS. 
Tio pa © éort DiroxryTov, puyovtos THY Meht- 
Botay Kata ordaot. epupyy S erly, dare Kal 
Yavvirat mote @ovpiow ® erereiyicay avryy. 


1 64, Jones, for 5é. 
2 Corais and Meineke emend Xeévwy to Aevraver. 
3 @ouvplois, Meineke, for dpouptois. 





1 ‘‘Barbarised,” in the sense of ‘‘non-Greek” (cp. 5. 4 4 
and 5, 4. 7). 
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GEOGRAPHY, 6. 1. 2~3 


completely barbarised,} and some parts have been 
taken and are held by the Leucani and the Brettii, 
and others by the Campani—that is, nominally by 
the Campani but in truth by the Romans, since the 
Campani themselves have become Romans. How- 
ever, the man who busies himself with the descrip- 
tion of the earth must needs speak, not only of the 
facts of the present, but also sometimes of the facts 
of the past, especially when they are notable. As 
for the Leucani, I have already spoken of those 
whose territory borders on the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
while those who hold the interior are the people 
who live above the Gulf of Tarentum. But the 
latter, and the Brettii, and the Samnitae themselves 
(the progenitors of these peoples) have so utterly 
deteriorated that it is dificult even to distinguish 
their several settlements ; and the reason is that no 
common organisation longer endures in any one of 
the separate tribes; and their characteristic differ- 
ences in language, armour, dress, and the like, have 
completely disappeared; and, besides, their settle- 
ments, severally and in detail, are wholly without 
repute. 

3. Accordingly, without making distinctions be- 
tween them, I shall only tell in a general way what 
I have learned about the peoples who live in the 
interior, I meait the Leucani and such of the Sam- 
nitae as are their next neighbours. Petelia, then, 
is regarded as the metropolis of the Chones, and has 
been rather populous down to the present day. 
It was founded by Philoctetes after he, as the result 
of a political quarrel, had fled from Mehboea. It 
has so strong a position by nature that the Samnitae 
once fortified it against the Thurii. And the old 
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STRABO 


@iroxrH}rov 8 gor) nab } maraud Kpluosa Tepl 
Tovs avTous Tétrous. "AmoANddwpos 8 év Tos 
mept Ne@v tod Piroxrij Tov pynoGels Eye Tivas 
myo, a eis THY Kpotraviadtivy adixdpevos Koi- 
pusoav axpav oixicar kal Xevnv wodrw obrép 
auth, ab hs ot tavtTn Xoves éxrAnOnoav, wap’ 
auton dé Tives oTAAEY TES Ets DuKEALaY Trepl ”"EpuKa 
peta Aivéotov Tov Tpwds Alyerrav tesytoatev.4 
kat Tpovuevrov 6€ cat Oveprivas tis pecoyalas 
eiot kal Kadtdoapva xal ddrXas pexpal catotKias 
pexps Ovevoucias, worews aktoroyou: tavrnv 8 
oipat Kat tas épeEhs él Kayraviav tovts Savvi- 
TLbas elvat, UTép bé THY Qoupiwr Kal 7 Tavpraviy 
Xwpa heyouery Bputa. ot de Aevxavol ro per 
yévos elat Lavviras, Tlocedwviaray dé nal Trav 
TULPLAYWY KpaTHoaVTES Tokéum KaTéoyov TAS 
TOAELS AUT@Y. TOV pev OvY aAXOY xXpdvoy ébn- 
poxparowyro, éy oe Tols Trodeuoes npetto Bactevs 
aro” Tay vepopévov apyas’ viv 6 eiol ‘Pwpaitor. 

4, Thy & é&fs mapadiay Bpérrioe péypt tod 
DuKediKodD KaTéyovar mopOuod, otadiwy mevTr- 
KOVTa Kal TplLaKkociwy éml Tois xYLALots. Gyai Oo 
"Avrioxyos év T@ Tept THs Itadlas cvyypdupare 
tauTny Iradiav krnOjvat, cab wept tadrys ovy- 
ypadey, rpotepov 0 Oivwrpiay rfooayopever Oat. 
dptov 8 avris drrodhaives mpds pev TH Tuppnyix@ 

1 reixloaev, Kramer, for retxyioa:; so the later editors. 

2 aad, Corais, for 5d; so Meineke. 


0 


1 That is, his work entitled ‘‘On the (Homeric) Catalogue 
of Ships” (ep. 1. 2. 24). 
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GEOGRAPHY, 6. 1. 3-4 


Crimissa, which is near the same regions, was also 
founded by Philoctetes. Apollodorus, in his work 
On Ships,' in mentioning Philoctetes, says that, 
according to some, when Philoctetes arrived at the 
territory of Croton, he colonised the promontory 
Crimissa, and, in the interior above it, the city 
Chone, from which the Chonians of that district 
took their name, and that some of his companions 
whom he had sent forth with Aegestes the Trojan 
to the region of Eryx in Sicily fortified Aegesta.? 
Moreover, Grumentum and Vertinae are in the 
interior, and so are Calasarna and some other small 
settlements, until we arrive at Venusia, a notable 
city; but I think that this city and those that 
follow in order after it as one goes towards Campania 
are Samnite cities. Beyond Thurii lies also the 
country that is called Tauriana, The Leucani are 
Samnite in race, but upon mastering the Poseidoniatae 
and their allies in war they took possession of their 
cities. At all other times, it is true, their govern- 
ment was democratic, but in times of war they were 
wont to choose a king from those who held 
magisterial offices. But now they are Romans. 

4. The seaboard that comes next after Leucania, 
as far as the Sicilian Strait and for a distance of 
thirteen hundred and fifty stadia, is oceupied by the 
Brettii. According to Antiochus, in his treatise Ox 
Htaly, this territory (and this is the territory which 
he says he is describing) was once called Italy, 
although in earlier times it was called Oecenotria. 
And he designates as its boundaries, first, on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, the same boundary that I have 


* Also spelled Segesta and Egesta. 
II 


STRABO 


medaryet TO AUTO Strep Kai THS Boerriavis | edaper, 
rov Adov motapov' mpos 6¢ TQ SuKersK@ 7d 
Metarovriov. tiv dé Tapartivny, ) cuvexns TO 
Merarovtio éeotiv, éxros THs “Iradias dvopdtes, 
"ldmuyas cadav. ete & avatepov Oivwtpods te 
kal "Itadovs pdvous épyn KarelcOat trols évros 
ToD ia@uod mpos Tov SuKEALKOY KEKALMEVOUS 
C 255 rop@uov. gots 8 avtos 6 icOuds éxatov Kat 
éEjxovra otddios petakév Suely KoNrwv, Tod TE 
‘Tarawvidrov, dv “Avtioyos Namntivor eipnxe, nat 
ToD YKvAdAyTIKOD. Tepimrovs 8 éatl THs atoO- 
AapBavouevns yopas mpos tov TlopOudv évros 
oTddtor dioyirsoe. peta dé TadTa érextelver bai * 
@not Tovvoya Kat To THs ‘Iradias Kal TO THY 
Oivetpav péxpe tAS Merarovtivns Kai tis 
Zewpitidos' oixca. yap Tovs Tdomrouvs TovTOUS 
Xavas, Oivwrpixoy ebvos Kxataxocpovpevoy, Kat 
THY yhv dvopdcat X@vnv. ovTos ev ov aTrov- 
arépws eipnxe Kal adpyaikds, ovdév Stopicas rept 
trav Aevxavay xat tdv Bpetriov. gore 8 9 pe 
Aeveavia petaéo THs Te Tapadias THs Tuppnvexns 
Kab THS BiKercKysS, THS pev aro tod Zudaptoos 
péxpe Adov, tHs & dao tod Metarovtiov péxpt 
oupiwy’ Kata Oé THY Hretpov amd ZavviTov 
/ a 3 “A ~ 2? A a 3 / 

Bex pt TOV LcOpod Tod aro Oovpiws eis Kypirrous, 
arnaotoyv Adouv' ordosot 8 éial tod icAuod Tpla- 
xoolot. vmép 8& rovtwv Bpértios, yeppovncov 
oixouvtes, ev tavtn & adn wepteiknmrae KEp- 


1 Boerriavis, Madvig, for Bperrarias. 
2 drexrelverdou, Groskurd, for éwerrelverat; so the later 
editors. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 6. 1. 4 


assignea to the country of the Brettii—the River 
Laus; and secondly, on the Sicilian Sea, Meta- 
pontium. But as for the country of the Tarantini, 
which borders on Metapontium, he names it as 
outside of Italy, and calls its inhabitants Iapyges. 
And at a time more remote, according to him, the 
names “Italians” and ‘ Oenotrians ” were applied 
only to the people who lived this side the isthmus 
in the country that slopes toward the Sicilian 
Strait The isthmus itself, one hundred and sixty 
stadia in width, lies between two gulfs—the Hip- 
poniate (which Antiochus has called Napetine) and 
the Scylletic. The coasting-voyage round the 
country comprised between the isthmus and the 
Strait is two thousand stadia. But after that, he 
says, the name of “ Italy’ and that of the “ Oeno- 
trians”’ was further extended as far as the territory 
of Metapontium and that of Seiris, for, he adds, the 
Chones, a well-regulated Oenotrian tribe, had taken 
up their abode in these regions and had called the 
land Chone. Now Antiochus had spoken only in a 
rather simple and antiquated way, without making 
any distinctions between the Leucani and the 
Brettii. In the first place, Leucania lies between 
the Tyrrhenian and Sicilian coast-lines,1 the former 
coast-line from the River Silaris as far as Lats, and 
the latter, from “Metapontium as far as Thurii; in 
the second place, on the mainland, from the country 
of the Samnitae as far as the isthmus which extends 
from Thurii to Cerilli (a city near Laus), the isthmus 
is three hundred stadia in width. But the Brettii 
are situated beyond the Leucani; they live on 


? Between the coast-lines on the Tyrrhenian and Sicilian 
Seas. 
13 


STRABO 


povnaos ? Tov icO nov & éXouca TOV amo LKurAHTiov 
éml Tov Inmoviatny KONTO. OVOLATT ALL bé 70 
EOvos t bard Aeveavar’ Bperrious yap Kanovat TOUS 
arog ratas améaTn gay 8°, as Pact, TotmaivoyTes 
avrois mporepor, ei@’ bird avéwews ehevdeptdcarrcs, 
jvina emer TpaTevae Aiov Avovucip Kab i ef erapater 
dmavras pos daravras. ra xabdrov perv 07) TAadTA 
wept Aeveavay Kal Bperriwy Ae youen. 

5. And yap Aaov mpatn mods éoTi THS 
Boerrias Tenéon, Téuapay & of viv Karotow, 
Avoovey KTiC MA, Datepov dé kal AitmrAdy Trav 
peta Odavtos, ods é&éBarov Bpérruot, Bpertious 
dé émérpiray "AvviBas TE Kal ‘Popaior. gore 
dé mAncioy tis Tepéons NP@OV, drypredatous 
cunpepés, Tlodrov Tov ’Odvec bas éraipav, 
ov Sorogpovndévra wd TOV BapBdpwr yevecOas 
Bapipquiv, @oTE TOUS TEpLolicous Sac pohoyely 
auT@ KATA Th Aoytov, Kab mapouplay elvar pos 
TOUS avnrecis,) TOV Hpwa Tov €v Tepéon AeyorTav 
érixetobat avrois. ANoxpav 6& tav "Erifepupiov 
éXovreov THY TOM, _ EbGupor pudevoucr TOV 
wuKTny KaTtaBavra ém avo Kparhoas TH paxn 
nat Bidcacbar Twapaddcar tod Sacpuod rovs 


1 robs dvnAceis, Kramer and Miiller-Dubner, following 
Buttmann, for adrovs undels. Meineke, robs andets. 





+ According to Pausanias (6. 6. ©) the oracle bade the 
people annually to give the hero to wife the fairest maiden 
in Temesa. 

2 ** Merciless” is an emendation. Some read ‘‘disagree- 
able.” According to Aelian (Var. Hist. 8. 18), the popular 
saying was applied to those who in pursuit of profit over- 
reached themselves (so Plutarch Prov. 31). But Hustathius 
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GEOGRAPHY, 6. 1. 4-5 


a peni&sula, but this peninsula includes another 
peninsula which has the isthmus that extends from 
Scylletium to the Hipponiate Gulf. The name of 
the tribe was given to it by the Leucani, for the 
Leucani call all revolters “brettii,”” The Brettii 
revolted, so it is said (at first they merely tended 
flocks for the Leucani, and then, by reason of the 
indulgence of their masters, began to act as free 
men), at the time when Dio made his expedition 
against Dionysius and aroused all peoples against all 
others. So much, then, for my general description 
of the Leucani and the Brettii. 

5, The next city after Laus belongs to Brettium, 
and is named Temesa, though the men of to-day call 
it Tempsa; it was founded by the Ausones, but later 
on was settled also by the Aetolians under the 
leadership of Thoas; but the Aetolians were ejected 
by the Brettii, and then the Brettii were crushed by 
Hannibal and by the Romans. Near Temesa, and 
thickly shaded with wild olive-trees, is the hero- 
temple of Polites, one of the companions of Odysseus, 
who was treacherously slain by the barbarians, and 
for that reason became so exceedingly wroth against 
the country that, in accordance with an oracle, the 
people of the neighbourhood collected tribute? for 
him; and hence, also, the popular saying applied to 
those who are merciless,? that they are “beset by 
the hero of Temesa.” But when the Epizephyrian 
Locrians captured the city, Euthymus, the pugilist, 
so the story goes, entered the lists against Polites, 
defeated him in the fight and forced him to release the 


(note on Jiiad 1. 185) quotes ‘‘the geographer”? (7.¢. Strabo ; 
see note 1, p. 320) as making the saying apply to ‘‘ those who 
are unduly wroth, or very severe when they should not be.” 
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STRABO 


ériywplous. tauTys dé THS Tewéons hacl peuvi- 
aOat Tov trountny, ov THs év Kirpm Tapaccod 
(Adyerat yap audhorépws) tH? 


2. ¢ / ‘\ f 
és Tepéonv peta yarxoy, 


Kal SeixvuTat yadKoupyeia mrAnoiov, & viv éxré- 
rAeTra ravTys 8) cuvexyns Tepiva, iv “Avvi- 
Bas Kxabetrev, od duvduevos pvaddtrev, Ste dH 
els auTny Karatedevyes THY Bpertiav. ita 
Kwoevtia untporods Bpertiav. pixpov 8 drép 
TavuTns Ilavdocia dpovpiov épvpvov, mepl Hy 
"AreEavdpos 6 Monotros SuepOdpyn. éeEnraryce 
dé kat Todrov 6 é« Awdarvns xpnaues, dudaT- 
tecOat Kerevov tov “Ayépovta Kal Tavédociav' 
Secxvupevon yap év Th Geompwrtia opwovipwv tov- 
Tos, evrad0a KatéoTtpewre TOY Biov. rTpLxopdov 
& éorl 7d dpovptov, nal mwapappet morapos 
"Ayépwv. mpoonmatnce S& kal &dAo Aorysor, 


f e 
Ilavdocia Tprxddwve, TOAVY TOTE NAGY OAET TELS 


dédoke yap mroreuiov POopcy, ovK oixewv Snrovobat 
dacl oé cal Bacireov mote yevérOar Tov Oivw- 
Tpixav Bactrtéwv tiyv Ilavdociav. meta dé Thy 
n , 

Kwcevtiav ‘Inreviov, Aoxpdv xtiopa: Bpertious 
Sé xaréyovras adeidovto ‘Pwpater kal peTwvo- 

> a > / \ \ \ > , 
pacav OuBdva Ovarevtiav. dia dé TO evr«i- 


1 rd, Muller-Diibner, forrdé. Meineke relegates7)... 
xaAxdy to the foot of the page. 





1 Odyssey 1. 184. 
2 Op. 6. 3. 4 and footnote. 
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natives from the tribute. People say that Homer 
has in mind this Temesa, not the Tamassus in Cyprus 
(the name is spelled both ways), when he says “ to 
Temesa, in quest of copper.” + And in fact copper 
mines are to be seen in the neighbourhood, although 
now they have been abandoned, Near Temesa is 
Terina, which Hannibal destroyed, because he was 
unable to guard it, at the time when he had taken 
refuge in Brettium itself. Then comes Consentia, 
the metropolis of the Brettii ; and a little above this 
city is Pandosia, a strong fortress, near which 
Alexander the Molossian ? was killed. He, too, was 
deceived by the oracle? at Dodona, which bade him 
be on his guard against Acheron and Pandosia; for 
places which bore these names were pointed out to 
him in Thesprotia, but he came to his end here in 
Brettium. Now the fortress has three summits, and 
the River Acheron flows past it. And there was 
another oracle that helped to deceive him: “Three- 
hilled Pandosia, much people shalt thou kill one day”’; 
for he thought that the oracle clearly meant the 
destruction of the enemy, not of his own people. It 
is said that Pandosia was once the capital of the 
Oenotrian Kings. After Consentia comes Hipponium, 
which was founded by the Locrians. Later on, the 
Brettii were in possession of Hipponium, but the 
Romans took i® away from them and changed its 
name to Vibo Valentia. And because the country 


3 The oracle, quoted by Casaubon from some source un- 
known to subsequent editors was: 
Alaxl8n, mpopvaAato podeiv “Axepotatoy USwp 
Mavdociny & 86: rot Oavaros wempopmévos err. 
‘‘Son of Aeacus, beware to go to the Acherusian water and 
Pandosia, where ’tis fated thou shalt die.” 
17 


VOL, IIT, ¢ 


STRABO 


ova clvat Ta TEptKelpeva Yopia Kal avOnpa Thy 
Kopyv é« Ywxedtas memiorevtaciy adixvelabat 
Sedpo avOoroyncovcay: éx dé TovTOU Tals yuvarkly 
év éOe. yéyovev avOororyely re eal crehbavnrroxely, 
@aoTe Tats éoptais aloypov elvas orehavous ovy- 
tous dopey. eyes & érivercov, 6 Katecxevacé 
more ‘AyaOowXis 0 TUpavVos TOY TikedLwTOr, 
KpaTnoas Ths Toews. évTedOev & emt tov “Hpa- 
KdEoUS ALpéva TrEVTATLY apy) TOD émioTpédery 
Ta dpa THs “Iradias Ta wpos TH TlopO ud apos 
Thy éovrépav. év 66 TO TrapdTAwW TovTe Médya, 
moms AoxpOv TOV avTOV OopmvuUpmos KPHVN meyarn, 
mAnctov éyovca ériveov Kadovpevoy "Eumopior: 
éyyus 5é kab Méravpos rotapods, nat tdoppos 
Guavupos. mpoxevtas b€ Tis Hidvos tavTns ai 
tov Asrapaiwy vioot, Siéyovoat tod TlopQyod 
oradtous Staxociovs. of & Adorov daaiv, od Kal 
Tov TwointHny penvno bas Kata THY Odvooeay: eicl 
S énra rov api pov év arrovrer Tacat Kal trois éx 
THS Zexerlas Kal rots ék THs Hrreipov toils Kata 
tnv Méduav ddopaat mepl dy époduer, drav mreph 
ThS Bexertas Aéywpuev. aod b&€ tov Meravpou 
motapov, Métaupos * érepos: éxdéyerar O évretOev 


1 Méravpos, Kramer emends to rorauds, and Meineke deletes 





i 2.¢ Persephone. 

2 The ‘Siciliotes” were Sicilian Greeks, as distinguished 
from native Sicilans 

8 Now Tropea. But in fact the turn towards the west 
begins immediately after Hipponium. 

* Odyssey 10. 2 ff. 

5 Strabo’s ‘‘ Metaurus” and ‘‘second Metaurus” are con- 
fusing. Kramer, Meineke, and others wish to emend the 
text so as to make the ‘‘ second” river refer to the Crataeis 
or some other river. But we should have expected Strabo 
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round ‘about Hipponium has luxuriant meadows 
abounding in flowers, people have believed that Core! 
used to come hither from Sicily to gather flowers ; 
and consequently it has become the custom among the 
women of Hipponium to gather flowers and to weave 
them into garlands, so that on festival days it is 
disgraceful to wear bought garlands. Hipponium 
has also a naval station, which was built long ago by 
Agathocles, the tyrant of the Siciliotes,? when he made 
himself master of the city. Thence one sails to the 
Harbour of Heracles,? which is the point where the 
headlands of Italy near the Strait begin to turn 
towards the west. And on this voyage one passes 
Medma, a city of the same Locrians aforementioned, 
which has the same name as a great fountain there, 
and possesses a naval station near by, called Em- 
porium. Near it is also the Metaurus River, and 
a mooring-place bearing the same name. Off this 
coast lie the islands of the Liparaei, at a distance of 
two hundred stadia from the Strait. According to 
some, they are the islands of Aeolus, of whom the 
Poet makes mention in the Odyssey. They are 
seven in number and are all within view both from 
Sicily and from the continent near Medma. But I 
shall tell about them when I discuss Sicily. After 
the Metaurus River comes a second Metaurus.° 


to mention first the Medma (now the Mesima), which was 
much closer to Medma than the Metaurus (now the Marro), 
and to which he does not refer at all. Possibly he thought 
both rivers were called Metaurus (cp. Muller, Jud. Var. Lec- 
ivonis, p. 975), in which case ‘‘the second Metaurus” is the 
Metaurus proper. The present translator, however, believes 
that Strabo, when he says ‘‘second Metaurus,” alludes to the 
Umbrian Metaurus 65. 2. 10) as the first, and that the copyist, 
unaware of this fact, deliberately changed ‘‘Medma” to 
‘¢ Metaurus” in the two previous instances. 

TQ 

c 2 


| ed 


m,., 


STRABO 


TO SKUAAALOV, TETPA Yeppovyng tfovaa ane TOV 
icOpov audidupov Kal Tarretvor éyouaa, bv Avaki- 
aos 6 TUpavvos TOV ‘Pyyivwy éreTeiyice Tots 
Tuppnvois, katacKevacas vavoTabyuoy, Kal adei- 
AeTO TOUS AnoTas Tov dia TOD TlopGwod dudwAouv. 
wAnaiov yap éote Kal 4 Katvus, d:éyouca rijs 
Méduns cradiovs mevrijxcovta Kal Staxociovs, 7 
TérevTala Axpa Totovea Ta oreva Tod TopOuod 
mpos Thy éx THS Bixedtas axpav tHv Tedwpedoa: 
ott & avrn pia TY TpLOV TrOLOVaaY TpitywvoY 
Thy vijcov, vever O€ eri Oepivas dvatords, Kabdrep 
% Katvus wpds thy éotrépav, dvtaroatpobyy tive 
am’ &XXjXwv Toloupévay avTa@Y. amd dé Katvuos 

/ “ / A 1 “ ¢ ? , 
péxpt tod Llocedwviou + THs “Pyyivev orvrLdos 
Tov IlopOyuod diunces orevwmros bcov é~actdézos, 
pixp@ é mréov To édadytoTov Stamrépapa, amd &e 
oTvALoos éexatov eis “Prysov, 45n Tod Topduod 
WAATUVOMEVOU, Tpolovat mpos THY &Ew Kal mpos 
&» Oddattay Thy Tov DKEedtKOD KadoUpévouU 
meéeNayous. 

6. Kricpa & éor) ro ‘Pijysov Xarxedéwv, ods 
Kata xpnopov SexatevOevtas Te ‘ATOM be 
adopiav, iarepov é« Asrddv arotxjoat Sedpo 
act, TaparaSovtas Kal addous TeV olkober’ ws 
d ’Avrioyées pnot, Zayxralo: peter éurpavto tovs 
Xarxdéas Kal oixtotyy ‘Avripyynaorov cvvésrnoay 


1 #, Jones inserts ; Corais and others insert «al. 





1 Now Cape Cavallo. 

& North-east (cp. 1. 2. 21). 

3% Altar or temple of Poseidon. 
* Cp. 6.1. 9. 
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Next atter this river comes Scyllaeum, a lofty rock 
which forms a peninsula, its isthmus being low and 
affording access to ships on both sides. This isthmus 
Anaxilaus, the tyrant of the Rhegini, fortified 
against the Tyrrheni, building a naval station there, 
and thus deprived the pirates of their passage 
through the strait. For Caenys,! too, is near by, 
being two hundred and fifty stadia distant from 
Medma; it is the last cape, and with the cape on 
the Sicilian side, Pelorias, forms the narrows of the 
Strait. Cape Pelorias 1s one of the three capes that 
make the island triangular, and 1t bends towards the 
summer sunrise,* just as Caenys bends towards the 
west, each one thus turning away from the other in 
the opposite direction. Now the length of the nar- 
row passage of the Strait from Caenys as far as the 
Poseidonium,? or the Columna Rheginorum, is about 
six stadia, while the shortest passage across 1s slightly 
more; and the distance is one hundred stadia from 
the Columna to Rhegium, where the Strait begins to 
widen out, as one proceeds towards the east, towards 
the outer sea, the sea which is called the Sicilian 
Sea. 

6. Rhegium was founded by the Chalcidians who, 
it is said, in accordance with an oracle, were 
dedicated, one man out of every ten Chalcidians, 
to Apollo,* because of a dearth of crops, but later on 
emigrated hither from Delphi, taking with them still 
others from their home. But according to Antiochus, 
the Zanclaeans sent for the Chalcidians and appointed 
Antimnestus their founder-in-chief.5 To this colony 


5 Zancle was the original name of Messana (now Messina) 
in Sicily. It was colonised and named Messana by the 
Peloponnesian Messenians (6. 2. 3). 

2! 


STRABO 


éxeivav. hoay 6€ THS arrotkias Kal of Meoonvior 
puy des TOY év Tlexorrovv"c@ Katactaciaabevres 
vmd ray pn Rovdouevav Sodvau dixas bmrép THs 
popas Tov mapOévav THs éy Aipvats ryevo- 
péevns Tots Aaxedatpoviors, & as Kab aurot 4 Bia 
TavrTo, meu beioas éml THY lepoupyiay, Kal TOUS 
éemtBonGobvtas amex TELvay. TapaxwopHaavres 
ovv ei¢ Mdatotov ot puyddes méwT ovo ets 
Geod, peppopevor TOV "Arrow Ka THY “Ap- 
TEMLY, ed ToLovTou Tuyxavovey av’ wv ere pwpouv 
autos, Kab _muvOavopevot, Tas av cwlelev atro- 
Lorores. 0 8 “Arrow éxédeuoe oréAnreobat 
pera Nad«idéov eis TO Pxyyrov Kal TH aderd7 
avuTou xYapLv eyery* ov yap ATOAWAEVAL AUTOUS, 
adnNa cea io Oat, peddovTds ye 87 p21) ouvapare- 
cbnceaOat TH mar pion, adhoc ouery jepov DoTepov 
U0 Srapriaray’ ob i imnxovaay. Sorep of THY 
‘Pyyiven 7 ayeHoves béX pl ‘Avagina TOU Meconviev 
yévous del Kadioravto. “AvTloxos dé 70 TadaLov 
dmavra TOY TOTOY TOVTOY ouefiaat pyar Eenedous 
Kat Mopyytas” Scapa 5é els THY DexeAtav Varepov, 
exBrnGevtas UTO TOV Oivat pay. paci oé TLVES 
Kab TO Mopyavrtov evted0 ev THY ™ poonyoplay ato 
C 258 rap Mopyjrev EXEL. iaxvoe be peyertov TOV 
"Pryivev TONS Kal TeptorKioas & come cUXVas, éq- 
Teixtopd Te vmnpsev del Th vyowm Kal Tadat 
Kab vewotl éf juav, jvira LéEros Tloparnuos 


1 girof, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores; for 
abrds, the reading of ‘the editors since Oorais. 


1 Cp 6. 3.3. and 8 4. 9. 2 Op. Pausanias, 4. 4. 1. 
S$ Anaxilas (also spelled Anaxilaus) was ruler of ‘Bhegium 
from 494 to 476 B.c. (Diodorus Siculus 11. 48). 
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also bélonged the refugees of the Peloponnesian 
Messenians who had been defeated by the men of 
the opposing faction. These men were unwilling to 
be punished by the Lacedaemonians for the violation 
of the maidens } which took place at Limnae, though 
they were themselves guilty of the outrage done to 
the maidens, who had been sent there for a religious 
rite and had also killed those who came to ther aid.? 
So the refugees, after withdrawing to Macistus, sent 
a deputation to the oracle of the god to find fault 
with Apollo and Artemis if such was to be their fate 
in return for their trying to avenge those gods, and 
also to enquire how they, now utterly ruined, might 
be saved. Apollo bade them go forth with the 
Chalcidians to Rhegium, and to be grateful to his 
sister; for, he added, they were not ruined, but saved, 
inasmuch as they were surely not to perish along 
with their native Jand, which would be captured a 
little later by the Spartans. They obeyed; and 
therefore the rulers ofthe Rhegini down to Anaxilas 
were always appointed from the stock of the 
Messenians. According to Antiochus, the Siceli and 
Morgetes had in early times inhabited the whole of 
this region, but later on, being ejected by the 
Oenoirians, had crossed over into Sicily. According 
to some, Morgantium also took its name from the 
Morgetes of RAegium.* The city of Rhegium was 
once very powerful and had many dependencies in 
the neighbourhood; and it was always a fortified 
outpost threatening the island, not only in earlier 
times but also recently, in our own times, when Sextus 


4 Cp. 6. 2. 4. The Latin name of ths Sicilian city was 
**Murgantia,” Livy (10. 17) refers to another Murgantia in 
Samnium. 
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améat7oé Thy Leediav. avopaciy dé Brion, 

ei’, OS ono Aiaxvnos, 61a 70 cupBav maGos TH 
XOpe TAUTY damoppayhvas yap GTO THS jmelpou 
THY ‘Dixediay td aeopav, dro te KaKelvos 
elonKev’ 


ad’ ob 87 ‘Pryyrov KuxAHoKeTat. 


TEKMALpOVTaL 5 aro Tey wept Tay Atryny oUp- 
TTOMATOV Kal TOV KAT ana pépn TAS ReKerias 
Kal TOV KATA Aurapay Kal Tas Trepl avTny VHOOUS; 
ért dé Tov Kara, Tas TlOnxovecas Kal THY ™ poo 
ext} wepaiav amracav ovK dmeixos Umdpxew Ka 
TOUTO oupPhvar. puvt pep obv dey weve TOU- 
TaOY TOV TTOUATOD, by’ oy TO mp avapucaras 
Kat pvdpor Kal toata cxrrim ret, oTaviov Te oeie~ 
oOat pac THY meph TOV TopO pov | vip, ToTe 6€ 
TAVTOV éumedpaypevev TOY eis THY emipaveray 
TOPOY, uo ys o MUX OmEvov To Tip Kal TO Tredpa 
Tela MOUS ameipyaleTo ahobpous, oxhevopevor S 
oi TOTOL Tos tHy Biav tev davépov umetEdy WoTe 
Kal avapparyevres edéEavro Thy éxatépwder Oanart- 
Tay Kal TAUTHY Kal THY alas 1 TOV adheov TOV 
TAUTD VAT OV. Kal yap % pox ern Kat Ile. 
nKOvooat ATOT TAG LATO, Tis Hmeipov Kal ai 
Kampias rat y Aevewsia Kab Lepives al at 
Otvatpises. ai dé cal éx Tod TENBYOUS dvébucay, 
xabdmep Kab viv Tohdaxob oupPativers Tas pev 
yap Teharyias ex Boob paddov avevex 9 vat 
milavov, TAS O€ TpoKELmevas TOY adxpaTnpiay Kal 
TwopOua Senpnucvas évredOev arreppwyévar Soxeiv 





1 Op. 1. 3. 19 and the footnote on rent,” 
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Pompeius caused Sicily to revolt. It was named 
Rhegium, either, as Aeschylus says, because of the 
calamity that had befallen this region, for, as both 
he and others state, Sicily was once “rent”! from 
the continent by earthquakes, ‘“‘and so from this 
fact,” he adds, “it is called Rhegium.” They infer 
from the occurrences about Aetna and in other parts 
of Sicily, and in Lipara and in the islands about it, 
and also in the Pithecussae and the whole of the 
coast of the adjacent continent, that it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the rending actually 
took place. Now at the present time the earth 
about the Strait, they say, is but seldom shaken by 
earthquakes, because the orifices there, through 
which the fire is blown up and the red-hot masses 
and the waters are ejected, are open. At that time, 
however, the fire that was smouldering beneath the 
earth, together with the wind, produced violent 
earthquakes, because the passages to the surface 
were all blocked up, and the regions thus heaved up 
yielded at last to the force of the blasts of wind, 
were rent asunder, and then received the sea that 
was on either side, both here? and between the 
other islands in that region. And, in fact, Prochyte 
and the Pithecussae are fragments broken off from 
the continent, as also Capreae, Leucosia, the Sirenes 
and the Oenotrides. Again, there are islands which 
have arisen from the high seas, a thing that even 
now happens in many places; for it is more plausible 
that the islands in the high seas were heaved up 
from the deeps, whereas it is more reasonable to 
think that those lying offthe promontories and separ 
ated merely by a strait from the mainland have been 


2 At the Strait. * Cp. 1. 3. 10 and the footnote. 
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eUoywrepor. Ay ere Sia Tatra ToUvouA TH 
Toret yeyoven, elTe bua THY émipaverap THS TOAEWS, 

Os dv Baciteov rH Aativn dovi ™ poc-aryopev- 
cdvtov Savutdv $a Td Tovs apxnyeTas uray 
KOLYMVTIT AL ‘Popators THS TohuTELas Kat él roAv 
xpycacbar Tn Mativn Siaréxro, TA pEOTH OKOTELD, 
oTrOTEPOS ever 7anmdés. émepari} 5 ovv mwodw 
ovaay Kai Todds pev TONES OlKicacay, ToAOUS 
8 avdpas Tapa yo pevny aftous hoyou, TOUS per 
KATO TONGT LED aperay, TOUS be Kara mratoelay, 
KAT AC KANO Atovicrov airiacdmevor, Ort aiTn- 
Ta pEevep Kopny pos ydmov THY Tou Snyiov Ouya- 
Tépa mpouTeway' 0 & vids avtod pépos Te Tob 
KTLG MATOS avaraBov DoiBiav éxdrecev. emt Oé 
Ivppov 4 Tov Kapravev ppoupa Tapacrrovon- 
Oévras drépOetpe TOUS mreio Tous" jorxpov Oé ™ po 
tév Mapoxay Kat cero pol Kari perpav TOD THIS 
KATOLKLAS. Toya njeov S éxBarov ris ZuKeNlas o 0 
2eBacros Kaicap, o opay Aevravopodcay THY TONY, 
TUVOLKOUS ESwKev avTh tav éx Tod oTodoU Tivds, 
Kal vov iKaveas edavdpel. 

7. "Amo 6€ rod ‘Pyyytov TEOVTE mpos ew 
Aeuxomrétpav kadovetv dxpay ard Ths Xpoas 
éy TEVTHKOVTA oradioss, els fy TeAeuTav gact TO 
“Amrévpivov Spos. évredOev & ‘Hodxnetor, & 67 
TeheuTaloy GkpwTypLoy ov vever Trpos peonuBpiav: 





1 Regium. 

2 Dionysius the Elder (b. about 432 B,c., d. 367 B.c.) 

3 Diodorus Siculus (14. 44) merely says that the Assembly 
of the Rhegini refused him a wife. 

4 Apparently in honour of Phoebus (Apollo) ; for, accord- 
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rent therefrom. However, the question which of 
the two explanations is true, whether Rhegium got its 
name on account of this or on account of its fame (for 
the Samnitae might have called it by the Latin word 
for “ royal,” 1 because their progenitors had shared in 
the government with the Romans and used the Latin 
language to a considerable extent), is open to invest- 
igation. Be this as it may, it was a famous city, and 
not only founded many cities but also produced many 
notable men, some notable for their excellence as 
statesmen and others for their learning; never- 
theless, Dionysius? demolished it, they say, on the 
charge that when he asked for a girl in marriage 
they proffered the daughter of the public execu- 
tioner ;? but his son restored a part of the old city 
and called it Phoebia.4 Now in the time of Pyrrhus 
the garrison of the Campani broke the treaty and 
destroyed most of the inhabitants, and shortly before 
the Marsic war much of the settlement was laid in 
ruins by earthquakes; but Augustus Caesar, after 
ejecting Pompeius from Sicily, seeing that the city 
was in want of population, gave it some men from his 
expeditionary forces as new settlers, and it is now 
fairly populous. 

7. As one sails from Rhegium towards the east, 
and at a distance of fifty stadia, one comes to Cape 
Leucopetra ® (socalled from its colour), in which, it 
is said, the Apennine Mountain terminates. Then 
comes Heracleium, which is the last cape of Italy 
and inclines towards the south; for on doubling it 


ing to Plutarch (De Alexandri Virtute 338 8), Dionysius the 
Younger called himself the son of Apollo, “offspring of his 
mother Doris by Phoebus.” 

5 Literally, ‘‘ White Rock.” 
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STRABO 

Kaprpavee yap evdus 0 TAOUS AsBi wéxpe pos 
dxpav Tamuyiav el’ éxhivet ™pos apKrov ael 
Kal padrov Kal T pos Thy eo epay eq TOV KONTOV 
TOV "Tovov. peta 6 rd "H pdichecov adxpa Tis 
Aoxpt6os, #; y) Kahetrat Zepupioy, é exouoa m™ pooex yh * 
ToLs éomepiors ave Lous Arpeva,, é& ov Kal Tovvoua. 
el y TONES ot Aoxpot ot "Eri Sed upton, Aoxpav 
drrouKos TOV €Y TO Kpicaio KONTO, peLK pov 
Uatepov THs? Kpdravos Kat Supaxovoc dy KTL- 
Tews Cmoucia Gévres UT EvavOovs: "Edopos oy 
ovK ev, TOY ‘Orovrtioy Aoxpav amoiKxous pyoas. 
ern pep ov T pla, v7 TéeTTApa @xouv érl TO Le- 
pupio eita HETHVEYKAD THY TOMY, oupmpakdyreoy 
Kaul Zupaxoveciov' dpa yap obrou ép ois Kal 
éoriv éxet Kpyyy Aoxpia, é omov ob ; Noxpol é éorpato- 
medevoavro. eich 8 dad “Pyytou uexpr Aoxpay 
éaxootoe aoTdéior. btdpuTa, & 4 words er 
oppvos, hy "Ewa@miv* xadovor. 


1 wpowexh (cp mpooexns 4. 6G. 2, 5. 3 6, 5. 4. 4), Jones 
inserts. 

2 dard, after iis, the editors either bracket or delete. 

S Gua yap obrot ép ols, except aya, is cor} 1upt, The con- 
jectures are : Gua TovTots (Corais), Gua yap obrot évaxouv 
(Casaubon), Gua yap oro évyxioavro abrois (Groskurd), and 
&ua Taparrivors (C. Muller). Kramer and, Meineke give the 
passage up as hopeless. Jones inclines strongly to ama 
Tapavrivois. 

4 "ExSaw, Memeke, for ’Ecamp. 





1 The ‘‘Tonian Gulf” was the southern ‘part of what is 
now called the Adriatic Sea” (2 5. 20); see 7. 5. 8-9. 

2 Literally, the ‘‘ Western Locrians,” both city and 
inhabitants having the same name. 

8 Now the Gulf of Salona in the Gulf of Corinth. 
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one immediately sails with the southwest wind as 
far as Cape Iapygia, and then veers off, always more 
and more, towards the northwest in the direction 
of the Ionian Gulf After Heracleium comes a 
cape belonging to Locris, which is called Zephyrium ; 
its harbour 1s exposed to the winds that blow from 
the west, and hence the name. Then comes the 
city Locri Epizephyrii,? a colony of the Locri who 
live on the Crisaean Gulf,? which was led out by 
Evanthes only a little while after the founding of 
Croton and Syracuse.* Ephorus is wrong in calling 
it a colony of the Locri Opuntii. However, they 
lived only three or four years at Zephyrium, and 
then moved the city to its present site, with the 
co-operation of Syracusans [for at the same time the 
latter, among whom .. .]5 And at Zephyrium there 
is a spring, called Locria, where the Locri first 
pitched camp. The distance from Rhegium to Locri 
is six hundred stadia. The city is situated on the 
brow of a hill called Epopis. 


4 Croton and Syracuse were founded, respectively, in 710 
and 734 8.c According to Diodorus Siculus (4. 24), Heracles 
had unintentionally killed Croton and had foretold the 
founding of a famous city on the site, the same to be named 
after Croton. 

5 The Greek text, here translated as it stands, is corrupt 
The emendations ®hus far offered yield (instead of the nine 
English words of the above rendering) either (1) ‘“‘for the 
latter were living” (or ‘‘had taken up their abode”) ‘ there 
at the same time” or (2) ‘‘toyether with the Tarantini.” 
There seems to be no definite corroborative evidence for 
either interpretation ; but according to Pausanias, ‘‘colonies 
were sent to Croton, and to Locri at Cape Zephynum, by 
the Lacedaemonians” (3. 3); and “Tarentum is a Lace- 
daemonian colony” (10. 10). Cp. the reference to the 
Tarantini in Strabo’s next paragraph 
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8. Upérou be vopors éyypatrois Xpioacbas 
TETLOTEUMEVOL eiot* Kal wAelarov Xpovoy evvoun- 
Gévtas Atovictos eXTETOV &K Tis 2upaKoucatoy 
avowoTrara mayToy Ovex pyjraro, 6s ye T™poeyapel 
bev Tapelcl@y és TO Ow martoy TAS vupngoaro- 
dia Geioas,* ouvayayov dé Tas apaias mapGevous 
TEPLOTEPAS KoroTTépous 2 év Tots cupTrocioss 

Adie, KaKelvas éxédXeve® ryupevery yupvds, TiVvas 
33 Kab cavdddia bmodoupevas aguya, TO meV 
drYynhov, To Sé TOTELVOD, TEPLOLOKELY Tas daccas * 
ToD ar peTrovs Pale dixas pévTot eticev, erretdn 
TaALY els Ty DS LKENLAY emavijrdev, dvarnyropevos 
THY apxyy" KaTadvoavTes yap ob Aoxpol THY 
ppoupav aprevOépoaay odas Kat THiS YUVALKOS 
avroo kal TOv Tatdioy KupLot Karéarnoay duo 
& hoay ai Ouyarépes Kal TOV vidv O vEewTEpOS 
70 perpaxcov” drepos yap ‘ArrodNoKpatns cure- 
oTpaTHye: TO marpl THY xddodor. TONNA O€ 
Seopevey TO Avovucle KavT@ Kal Tapavrivors 
Umép avuTov, mpoéobar Ta To wATA ép'> ols ay 
eedjowaw, oux édocav, drda ToMopKiay vqé- 

C 260 Meuvay kal mopOnow ris ywpas, Tov bé Bupor 
eis TAS Ouyarépas Tov TAELOTOV éeyeav" Kara 
mopvevdeicas yap co tpayyahnoay, eit Kav- 
CAYTES TH COMaTAaA KaTHAEcaY’ Ta doTa Kal 


1 yyudooroAicbeloas, Jones, with Kramer and Muller- 
Dubner, restores the reading of the MSS., as against the 
Epit., the early editors, and Meineke. 

: KoAowrépous, Meineke, for éAomrrépous. 

3 éxéxeve, the reading of 2 0, for éxéAevoce ; so the editors 
before Kramer. 

4 rads enaes, Groskurd, for Zpacav. 
5 ég’, Xylander, for év ; so the later editors. 
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8. The Locri Epizephyrii are believed to have 
been the first people to use written laws. After 
they had lived under good laws for a very long 
time, Dionysius, on being banished from the country 
of the Syracusans,! abused them most lawlessly of 
all men. For he would sneak into the bed-chambers 
of the girls after they had been dressed up for their 
wedding, and lie with them before them marriage ; 
and he would gather together the girls who were 
ripe for marriage, let loose doves with cropped wings 
upon them in the midst of the banquets, and then 
bid the girls waltz around unclad, and also bid some 
of them, shod with sandals that were not mates 
(one high and the other low), chase the doves 
around—all for the sheer indecency of it. How- 
ever, he paid the penalty after he went back to 
Sicily again to resume his government; for the 
Locri broke up his garrison, set themselves free, 
and thus became masters of his wife and children. 
These children were his two daughters, and the 
younger of his two sons (who was already a lad), 
for the other, Apollocrates, was helping his father 
to effect his return to Sicily by force of arms. And 
although Dionysius—both himself and the Tarantini 
on his behalf—earnestly begged the Locri to release 
the prisoners on any terms they wished, they would 
not give them fp; instead, they endured a siege 
and a devastation of their country. But they poured 
out most of their wrath upon his daughters, for they 
first made them prostitutes and then strangled 
them, and then, after burning their bodies, ground 
up the bones and sank them in the sea. Now 


1 Dionysius the Younger was banished thence in 357 B.c. 
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KATETOVTOO AD. THs dé trav Aoxpav vouoypadias 
prnadels ’ ‘Ehopos, iy Zdreveos ouvératepv & ex Te 
tov Konticdy VOMibLov Kab Aakavindy kab éx 
TOV ‘Apeotaryet indy, pyow év Tots TPWTOLS Kat 
vioat TOTO Tov LZdrevKov, tt, TOV Tm pore pov Tas 
onuias Tois dtkacTais emiTpeyayTov opiver ep 
EXATTOLS Tois: adianuaow, exeivos év Tois vouoss 
Siopicrer, HYOdMEvOS TAS Hey YVOMAS TOV Scaa rey 
odx) TaS QUTaS Elvat mepr TOY avrav, Sezy dé Tas 
auras elvart érrawvet 567 Kat ro AT OUTTEPOS 
mepl tov? cuporaiwy dsiatdéas. @oupious S 
VoTepov axprBodv déXovras mépa. * TOV Aoxpav 
évdoforépous pep yevér Oa, Xetpovas 5é evvopel- 
oat yap ov Tous éy Tots vopols dmavra  purarro- 
pevous TA TOY cuKOpavTay, GAG TOds éupévovTas 
tots aTAOS KeLpevors. TooTo 6é Kal TTrdreoy 
elpnKey, Ort Tap ois mAélorot voor Kal Sica 
mapa ToUTOLS eal Biot poxnpot, xabarep Kal 
map ols iatpol ToAdol, Kal vooovs etKds élval 
TONAGS. 

9. Tod dé “Adj Kos jwoTamou Tov Siopitovros 
tiv “Pyyivyny ard ths Aoxpisos Babetay papayya 
SueEtovtos, tov TL cupPatver TO Teph TOUS TET TI- 
yas? ol pay yap év TH TOV Aoxpov Teparg poey- 
yovtat, Tols 8 adavous elvat oupRaiver TO 6 
airtoy etedovory, Ste Tots pev Tarivaxioy eats Td 


1 elvai, Corais inserts. Meineke reads: ras 3& ¢nulas Seiy 
elvat Tas wuTds. 

a ématvel 8é, Corais, for éra:veiy ; so the later editors. 

3 gitar, after rar, Meineke deletes ; 80 Kramer and Gros- 
kurd, who would insert abréy before wept. 

* wépa (0) for rapd (A BC 7); so the other editors. 
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Ephoris, in his mention of the written legislation 
of the Locri, which was diawn up by Zaleucus 
from the Cretan, the Laconian, and the Areopagite 
usages, says that Zaleucus was among the first 
to make the following imnovation—that whereas 
before his time it had been left to the judges 
to determine the penalties for the several crimes, 
he defined them in the laws, because he held 
that the opinions of the judges about the same 
erimes would not be the same, although they ought 
to be the same. And Ephorus goes on to commend 
Zaleucus for drawing up the laws on contracts in 
simpler language. And he says that the Thurii, who 
later on wished to excel the Locri in precision, 
became more famous, to be sure, but morally 
inferior; for, he adds, it is not those who in their 
laws guard against all the wiles of false accusers 
that have good laws, but those who abide by laws 
that are laid down in simple language. And Plato 
has said as much—that where there are very many 
laws, there are also very many law-suits and corrupt 
practices, just as where there are many physicians, 
there are also likely to be many diseases.* 

9. The Halex River, which marks the boundary 
between the Rhegian and the Locrian territories, 
passes out through a deep ravine; and a peculiar 
thing happens #here in connection with the grass- 
hoppers, that although those on the Locrian bank 
sing, the others remain mute. As for the cause of 
this, it is conjectured that on the latter side the 


1 This appears to be an exact quotation, but the translator 
has been unable to find the reference in extant works. 
Plato utters a somewhat similar sentiment, however, in the 
Republic 404 B-405 A. 
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, e 9 3 4 bd \ , v \ 
Xwplov, wor evdpocous ovTas jun SuaaTeddéery Tous 
vpuévas, Tovs 8 Hrialopévous Enpods Kal Keparo- 
dais Gxew, Oot aT avTdy evduds éxnéurecOa 
Tov POoyyov. édeixvuTod dvdptas év Aoxpots Ev- 
vouou Tod KiGap@dod, rértuya érl thy KiOdpapv 
Kabnpuevov Exwv. pyat dé Tipasos, Iludiou sore 
aywurlouévous todtéyv te Kal “Apiotwva ‘Pnyivor 
€picat wept tov KAnpou- Tov pev by “Apiotwva 
SeicOat Trav Acedhov éavtd cupmpdrretv: lepods 
yap elvar Tod Oeod rovs mpoydvovs avTod Kal 
Thv atotkiav évOévie éotarOat Tod S Evvdpov 
dycavtos, apynyv unoé peretvas éxeivots Tav TrEpl 
doviv ayovcpatov, map ols kab of rérruyes 
elev Adwvor, Ta evPOoyyorata Tov Edw, duws 
evdoxiuciy pndev Hrrov tov ’Apiotwya Kai éyv 
érmids tiv vinny éyewv, vixfoar pévtor tov 
Kivopov kal avabeivar tiv rexOcioav eixova év 
TH waTpios, érerdy KaTa Tov ayava, mas TOV 
Nopoay payelons émiotas TéTTLE éxTrANnpwaete TOY 

C 261 d6oyyov. thy & bwép ray TorEwY TOVTWY WETO- 
yatav Bpértion xatéyovot Kat mods évTava 
Mapéptiov cat 6 Spupos 0 hépwv thy apiorny 
gittav thy Bpetrtiav, dv Xiiay! xadrodary, edder- 
Spos Té Kab eUvdpos, pHxos érrakociwy cradioy. 

10. Mera Sé Aoxpods Yayeg, ov OnrvKds 
dvopdtovatv, eb ov Rwpol Arocxovpwy, mepl 
ods Aoxpot pipior peta “Pnyivev mpos Sexarpels 


1 rhy Boerriay, dv Slaav, Palmer, for vy Bperridvov clrav; 
so the other editors. 





1 Apparently as to which should perform first. 
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region is so densely shaded that the grasshoppers, 
being wet with dew, cannot expand their membranes, 
whereas those on the sunny side have diy and horm- 
like membranes and therefore can easily produce 
their song. And people used to show in Locri a 
statue of Eunomus, the cithara-bard, with a locust 
seated on the cithara. Timaeus says that Eunomus 
and Ariston of Rhegium were once contesting with 
each other at the Pythian games and fell to 
quarrelling about the casting of the lots!; so Ariston 
begged the Delphians to co-operate with him, for the 
reason that his ancestors belonged * to the god and 
that the colony had been sent forth from there ;% 
and although Eunomus said that the Rhegini had 
absolutely no right even to participate in the vocal 
contests, since in their country even the grass- 
hoppers, the sweetest-voiced of all creatures, were 
mute, Ariston was none the less held in favour and 
hoped for the victory ; and yet Eunomus gained the 
victory and set up the aforesaid image in his native 
land, because during the contest, when one of the 
chords broke, a grasshopper lit on his cithara and 
supplied the missing sound. The interior above 
these cities is held by the Brettii; here is the city 
Mamertium, and also the forest that produces the 
best pitch, the Brettian. This forest is called Sila, 
is both well wooded and well watered, and is seven 
hundred stadia in length. 

10. After Locri comes the Sagra, a river which 
has a feminine name. On its banks are the altars 
of the Dioscuri, near which ten thousand Locri, 


2 Cp. 6. 1. 6. 
3 From Delph: to Rhegium. 
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puptadas Kpotwmatav cupBarovtes évicnoar 
ad’ ov THY Trapoluavy TpdS ToS amTLoTODYTAS 
éxtreceiy gacw, adnféaotepa tev émt Laypa. 
mpoopenvbevntacr 8 Evor Kal didte avOnuepov 
Tov dyavos éveatwTos Odvupriaci amayyenbein 
Tois exe TO cupBav Kal evpefein Td TaYOS Ths 
ayyerias adnOés. tavtTnv b& THY cuudopav 
aitiay tots Kporwyidatass dacl tod py moddy 
érs ouppelvar xpovov da To TwAROOS TaV TOTE 
Tecovtwy avdpav. peta dé Thy Zdypav “Ayasav 
xtiapna Kavrovia, mpotepov & AtrAwvia Neyouevn, 
dua TOV TpoKelwevoyv avrOva. eats 5 Epnwos oF 
yap éxovres eis ZKediav bro tav BapBdpov 
éférecov nab thy éxel Kaviwviay éxticav. pera 
Sé tavTny SxvrAAnTLov, Arotkos “AOnvaiwv trav 
peta Mevecbéws, viv 58 Sxuraxiov Karcirat 
Kporwuatav 8 éxdvrwv, Atovicvos Aoxpois 
mpocwpicev.2 amo dé Tis TwoAEws Kal 6 KOATIOS 
LKVAANTIKOS @vopactTat, Tory Tov eipnuévoy 
io@pov mpos tov ‘Immwvidtny Kkodrov. émeyel- 
pnae & 6 Asovdcros nal Svarevyifery Tov icOudr, 
atpatevoas ért Aevxavovs, ANOy@ méev WS aodd- 
Nerav trapé-wv ard Tov éxtos BapRdpwv ois 
évtos icOuod, To 8 aAnOés ADoaL THY pos 
® 


1 els SiuceAlav, Corais, for év SuceAtg ; as later editors. 
2 apocdpirev, Meineke, for pépos Spicer. 





1 The Greek, as the English, leaves one uncertain whether 
merely the Locrian or the combined army amounted to 
10,000 men. Justin (20. 3) gives the number of the Locrian 
army as 15,000, not mentioning the Rhegini; hence one 
might infer that there were 5,000 Rhegini, and Strabo might 
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with Rhegini,! clashed with one hundred and thirty 
thousand Crotomates and gained the victory—an 
occurrence which gave ise, it is said, to the proverb 
we use with incredulous people, “Truer than the 
result at Sagra.”” And some have gone on to add 
the fable that the news of the result was reported 
on the same day* to thé people at the Olympia 
when the games were in progress, and that the 
speed with which the news had come was afterwards 
verified. This misfortune of the Crotoniates is said 
to be the reason why their city did not endure much 
longer, so great was the multitude of men who fell 
in the battle. After the Sagra comes a city founded 
by the Achaeans, Caulonia, formerly called Aulonia, 
because of the glen® which lies in front of it. It 
is deserted, however, for those who held it were 
driven out by the barbarians to Sicily and founded 
the Caulonia there. After this city comes Scylletium, 
a colony of the Athenians who were with Menes- 
theus (and now called Scylacium).4 Though the 
Crotoniates held it, Dionysius included it within the 
boundaries of the Locri. The Scylletic Gulf, which, 
with the Hipponiate Gulf forms the aforementioned 
isthmus,® is named after the city. Dionysius under- 
took also to build a wall across the isthmus when he 
made war upon ghe Leucani, on the pretext, indeed, 
that it would afford security to the people inside the 
isthmus from the barbarians outside, but in truth 
because he wished to break the alliance which the 


have so written, for the Greek symbol for 5,000 (,¢), might 
have fallen out of the text. 
2 Cicero (De Natura Deorwm 2. 2.) refers to this tradition. 
3 < Aulon.” 
4 Cp. Vergil, Aeneid 3. 552. 56.1. 4, 
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ddAnrous Kolvoviay Tov ‘EAA jvev BovrduEvos, 
dor adpxew adeds TeV évTds* GAN exw@duUcay 
ot éxTos etoeAOorTes. 

11. Mera S€ ro SevrAdAntiov 7 Kpotwvedris 
yopa kat tov "lariywv axpat tpeis. pera Oé 
Travtas TO Aaxiviov,”"Hpas fepov, rrovotov mote 
brdaptav Kal jwoNNOY avadnuadTwVv peoToV. Ta 
Sidppata 8 ove edxpwads réyeTar’ TAY OS Ye 
érl TO woAv oTadiovs amo TlopOuotd péype 
Aaxwiov TlovvBios aodidwor Stoytdtovs! Kal 
tptaxocious, évtedOev S¢ Kal Stapwa eis axpay 
‘larvylay émtaxocious. TovTo pev ovv oToOpa 
Néyovet ToD Tapavtivov KodTov. adtos 8 o 
KOXTOS éxet epimAovy d&droyov puidiwy dia- 
Kociwy TeccapaKovTa, a> 6 Ywpoypados pyct: 

C 262 rptaxociov? dydoxxovTa edfove, ‘Aptreuidwpos: 
tocovros 5&é Kal NeimwY TOD TAGTOUS TOD aTd- 


1 Following Mannert, many of the editors, perhaps rightly, 
emend S:axtAlous to xiAlous. 

2 cpiaxoolay . . . xédamov; the MSS. read as above except 
that BC contain rm instead of rpiaxoclwr dy8ohxovta, and that 
only two MSS., Bx (the latter pr. m.), have edCévm rather 
than a(éve. Groskurd reads: [rhy we(i 5& wepiodelay dadexa 
fuepav] ebCdvm "AprenlSweos [Ayer mAdovrs Be oradlwy dirxe- 
Alwv)]: rocotrovs 8& kal Aelmwy [TG orépart Bcous kad TloAvBios 
elpnne] ToD wAdrous tod orduaros Tov néAToOR C. Muller reads: 
[ol 8 @Adrrova moder, oradlwy Aéyovres XIAl@y] rpiaxoglwy 
dySohxovra, pelCova 8° 6 *Apreuldepos rocovTous, eri 5t Kal Xr’, 
elrdy Tod mAdrous ToD orduaros Tov KdATov. Meineke indicates 
three lacunae—after gyal, dySohxovra, and Aelrwy, and reads 
a¢évy ; but there are no lacunae in the MSS __ Jones pro- 
Soe [oradley 88] dySohnovra pelCova tA. with the MSS. 
See note on opposite page. 





1 The Lacinium derived its name from Cape Lacinium (now 
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Greeks had with one another, and thus command 
with impunity the people inside; but the people 
outside came in and prevented the undertaking. 

11. After Scylletium comes the territory of the 
Crotoniates, and three capes of the Iapyges; and 
after these, the Lacinium,} a temple of Hera, which 
at one time was rich and full of dedicated offerings. 
As for the distances by sea, writers give them with- 
out satisfactory clearness, except that, in a general 
way, Polybius gives the distance from the strait to 
Lacinium as two thousand three hundred stadia,? 
and the distance thence across to Cape Iapygia as 
seven hundred. This point is called the mouth of 
the Tarantine Gulf. As for the gulf itself, the 
distance around it by sea is of considerable length, 
two hundred and forty miles,® as the Chorographer 4 
says, but Artemidorus says three hundred and eighty 
for a man well-girded, although he falls short of the 
real breadth of the mouth of the gulf by as much. 


Cape Nao), on which it was situated. According to Diodorus 
Siculus (4. 24), Heracles, when in this region, put to death 
a cattle-thief named Lacinius Hence the name of the cape. 

2 Strabo probably wrote ‘‘two thousand” and not ‘‘one 
thousand ” (see Mannert, 4. 9. 9, p 202), and so read Gosselin, 
Groskurd, Forbiger, Muller-Dubner and Meineke. Compare 
Strabo’s other quotation (5, 1. 3) from Polybius on this 
subject. There, as here, unfortunately, the figures ascribed 
to Polybius cannot be compared with his original statement, 
which 1s now lost. 

3 240 Roman miles=1,920, or 2,000 (see 7. 7. 4), stadia. 

4 See 5, 2. 7, and the footnote. 

5 This passage (‘‘although... much’’) is merely an 
attempt to translate the Greek of the manuscripts. The only 
variant in the manuscripts is that of ‘‘ ungirded” for ‘‘ well- 
girded.” If Strabo wrote either, which is extremely doubtful, 
we must infer that Artemidorus’ figure, whatever it was, 
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patos Tob KoMrov. Bremer Se mpos avarohas 
Neupeptvas, apxn 6 avTov To Aaxivov KapNvavere 
yap ev0vs at tav "Ayatdv rores,' al viv ovx 
eiot mWAnY THS Tapaytivev. Garda Sia THY Sokapy 
tTivay aEtov Kal ért mréov avtav pryncO Fras. 

12. TIpétn & éoti Kpétwv év éxarov xal 
TevTnkovTa oTadtois amo tod Aaxktviov kal 
motauos Alcapos kal Auiy Kal dros moTapes 
Néaibos, 67 tHv érwvupiay yevécOat hacly amo 
Tov cupBeRnKotos. Kxataylévtas yap Twas ToY 
amd Tod “TAtaxod orédov trrAavyPeTov ‘Ayaov 
éxBivas Néyovewy éri thy KatdoKely THY Xopior, 
Tas 66 ouptrrAcovcas avTois Tpwddas KxatTapa- 
Oovoas Epnua avdpav Ta Trota éumphoat, Bapvvo- 
pevas Tov trovVY, Bot dvayKacOhva, pévev 
€xeivous, Gua Kal THv yhv omovdaiay opwrtas: 
evOus é€ Kal Grrov rELovav eicadixvoupévov 
kal Enrovvrwy éxeivous Kara TO omopvAoy, TOARAS 
KatotKias yevéoOat, MY at mrélous éTeVvULOL TOY 


1 Foav, after mévAecs, Jones deletes. 
2 6, Meineke, for dv; Corais reads of. 


pertained to the number of days 1t would take a pedestrian, 
at the rate, say, of 160 stadia (20 Roman miles) per day, to 
make the journey around the gulf by land. Most of the 
editors (including Meineke) dismiss the passage as hopeless 
by merely indicating gaps in the text. Groskurd and C. Muller 
not only emend words of the text but also fill in the supposed 
gaps with seventeen and nine words, respectively. Groskurd 
makes Artemidorus say that a well-girded pedestrian can 
complete the journey around the gulf in twelve days, that 
the coasting-voyage around it is 2,000 stadia, and that 
he leaves for the mouth the same number (700) of stadia 
assigned by Polybius to the breadth of the mouth of the 
gulf. But C. Muller writes: ‘‘Some make it less, saying 
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The gulf faces the winter-sunrise ;! and it begins 
at Cape Lacinium, for, on doubling it, one im- 
mediately comes to the cities? of the Achaeans, 
which, except that of the Tarantini, no longer exist, 
and yet, because of the fame of some of them, are 
worthy of rather extended mention. 

12. The first city is Croton, within one hundred 
and fifty stadia from the Lacinium ; and then comes 
the River Aesarus, and a harbour, and another river, 
the Neaethus. The Neaethus got its name, it is 
said, from what occurred there: Certain of the 
Achaeans who had strayed from the Trojan fleet 
put in there and disembarked for an inspection of 
the region, and when the Trojan women who were 
sailing with them learned that the boats were empty 
of men, they set fire to the boats, for they were 
weary of the voyage, so that the men remained 
there of necessity, although they at the same time 
noticed that the soil was very fertile. And im- 
mediately several other groups, on the strength of 
their racial kinship, came and imitated them, and thus 
arose many settlements, most of which took their 


1 ¢,e, south-east. 
2 As often Strabo refers to sees of perished cities as cztzes. 


1,380 stadia, wheygas Artemidorus makes it as many plus 
30 (1,410), in speaking of the breadth of the mouth of the 
gulf.” But the present translator, by makmg very simple 
emendations (see critical note 2 on page 38), arrives at 
the following: Artemidorus says eighty stadia longer (7.e. 
2,000) although he falls short of the breadth of the mouth of 
the gulf by as much (i.e. 700 — 80 = 620). It should be noted 
that Artemidorus, as quoted by Strabo, always gives dis- 
tances in terms of stadia, not miles (e.g. 3. 2. 11, 8 2. 1, 
14. 2. 29, ef passim), and that his figures at times differ 
considerably from those of the Chorographer (cp. 6. 3, 10). 
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9 , 5, oA nn , nw e 
eixoTas eipnobar Soxet, Stott. Kpotwratav o 
‘YJ wn iy “ 7 € , \ 
ETXATOS TPATOS HY TaV aAdNrAWY EAA HOV, Kal 
Thy Tapotpiay 6é VytécTepov Kpotwvos dNéyoucay 
évredOev eipncOai gaciw, ws ToD Tdomrov mpos 
byetav Kal eveEiay ExovTos te popoy d2a To wWAHOOS 
Tov dOdnTov. wWaAreloTovs ovv ’OdvprLovixas 
grye, Kaitrep ov ToAUY Ypovoy oiKnOeica 81a Tov 

C 263 d0opov Tav eri Saypa Tec ovTwv avipav TooovTwY 
To mrHOos' wpocédaBe Oé€ tH OdEn Kal TO Tadv 
IIvdayopetwv rARGos cal Midrov, éridhavéoratos 

\ a 3 ~ - ¢ ‘ \ / 
bev TOY GOANTOY yeyovas, OoutAynTns 5é TIvbaydpou, 
Siarpinravtos év TH Toke TroAULY Ypovov. gdaal O 

A f an f 
év TO TUCOLTiW TOTE TOY dirocodwy ToVvijTAavTOS 
otvAov tov Mirxeva trobvyvta cbcat atavras, 
iroomdcat 6 Kal éautév: tH S avtH pon 
/ 
merotboTa eiKos Kal THY icTopovpEernY UTO TLVOD 
evpéc0at Katactpodny trod Biov. Réyetas youu 
GdotTropa@v mote 52 vans Babeias wapaBivar tHv 

Car ’ \ , $7? e \ / f > 
odov éml mAéov, €i0” evpav Evrov péeya éeodnvw- 
pévov, euBartov yetpas dua nal modas els THv 

. “a 
Sidotacw BidlecOat mpos To Siacthoat TéeXéws* 
fal ? “a 
tocovToy & icyvoe povov, waar éxmeceiv TovS 
odnvas, eit ev0vs émucvuteceiy Ta pépn TOU 

4 3 f 1 o b] A J na 7 
Evdxov, amorAndbévra avrov ev TH ToLavTy 
mayn OnpoBpwerov yevécOat. 

“a é 
13. "Ede&Rs 8 doriv év Staxociow otadiors 
"Ayady xtiowa % vRapis Svely rotapav peratv, 
1 groranpbévra, the reading of the pit, (drorcpOdvra, 


ABO); so Corais, Meineke and others (cp. aroanpéels, 
7. 3. 14). 





1 Op. 6. 1. 10. 
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saying “The last of the Crotoniates was the first 
among all other Greeks’’ seems reasonable. And 
this, it is said, is what gave rise to the other proverb, 
“more healthful than Croton,” the belief being that 
the place contains something that tends to health 
and bodily vigour, to judge by the multitude of its 
athletes. Accordingly, it had a very large number 
of Olympic victors, although it did not remain 
inhabited a long time, on account of the ruinous 
loss of its citizens who fell in such great numbers ? 
at the River Sagra, And its fame was increased by 
the large number of its Pythagorean philosophers, 
and by Milo, who was the most illustrious of athletes, 
and also a companion of Pythagoras, who spent a 
long time in the city. It is said that once, at the 
common mess of the philosophers, when a pillar 
began to give way, Milo slipped in under the burden 
and saved them all, and then drew himself from 
under it and escaped. And it is probably because 
he relied upon this same strength that he brought 
on himself the end of his life as reported by some 
writers; at any rate, the story is told that once, 
when he was travelling through a deep forest, he 
strayed rather far from the road, and then, on 
finding a large log cleft with wedges, thrust his 
hands and feet at the same time into the cleft 
and strained to split the log completely asunder ; 
bat he was only strong enough to make the 
wedges fall out, whereupon the two parts of the 
log instantly snapped together; and caught in 
such a trap as that, he became food for wild 
beasts. 

13. Next in order, at a distance of two hundred 
stadia, comes Sybaris, founded by the Achaeans; 
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Kpd@dos Kal LuBadpibos olKLorns 5° auris o “Is 
‘Eduxevs. TocovTov & evTUxig SunveyKev 9) * mous 
avtTn TO mTanaLoy, as TeTTd pov Bey eOvav Tov 
TANG LOV éemnp&e,2 mévte 5é xat elkoon TT ONELS 
UmNKOOUS eoye, TpudKovTa dé pupidow avopov 
éml Kpotomdras éor parecer, TEV'TKOVTO be 
oTadlwy KUKXKOY cuveTTAr pouy ou 8 oixobyres émt 
7 Kpdavéu. bird pevrot Tpudijs Kal UBpews 
aracay THY evdatpoviay adnpeOncay tro Kpo- 
TOVLATOY ev Hpuepaus EBSousjeovrart édovres yap 
THY TON émripyaryov TOV TOTAMOV Kal Ka Téchua a, 
vatepov & oi TEPLYEVOMEVOL auverbovtes é em @KOUY 
odiryor xpore Sé xat ovtot SuepOdpnoay ure 
“AOnvaioy Kal dd\XNov “EXAjvor, of TUVOLKHTOVTES 
pep éxeivous adixovro, KaTadpovncavres 6g avray 
TOUS peep Suexerpioayro, Thy 5é croduw eis érepov 
TOTTOD peTeOnkay mAno tov Kal @oupious poo - 
myopeva av amo Kpmns MOVE "OV. 6 pev oup 
2Bapes TOUS mivovtas immous am avToD mTup- 
TLKOUS Trove” Ovo Kab Tas ayédas aietpyovow am’ 
avrod: o 6¢ Kpaéis TOUS avOpwrous EavOorpeyely 
Kab AevKoT poyety ToLel hovopevous Kab anvra 
TONG TaOn idrat. @ovpior 8 evrvyncaytes 
Tony Ypovoy vid Acuxavay nvSparrodicInaay, 
Tapavrivey 5  abehoueveny éxeivots emt "Peopaious 
Kkatépuyov, ot 66 méurpaytes cuvoiKous oALyav- 
Spodet perwvopacay Kwrids tiv modu. 


1 The MSS. read 6 *IoeArceds , Oils . . . ‘EAtkeds (Corais) ; 
4 *Io[os] “EAcxeds (Meineke); but C. Muller, 6 “Is. 

2 éxiipte, Meineke, for dwiipte. 

3 of, before oixodyres, Jones inserts. 

* For é8Souqiovra (o'), the Hpit. reads évvéa (6). 
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it is between two rivers, the Crathis and the Sybaris. 
Its founder was Is of Helice1 In early times this 
city was so superior in its good fortune that it ruled 
over four tribes in the neighbourhood, had twenty- 
five subject cities, made the campaign against the 
Crotoniates with three hundred thousand men, and 
its inhabitants on the Crathis alone completely 
filed up a circuit of fifty stadia. However, by 
reason of luxury * and insolence they were deprived 
of all their felicity by the Crotoniates within seventy 
days; for on taking the city these conducted the 
river over it and submerged it. Later on, the 
survivors, only a few, came together and were 
making it their home again, but in time these too 
were destroyed by Athenians and other Greeks, 
who, although they came there to live with them, 
conceived such a contempt for them that they not 
only slew them but removed the city to another 
place near by and named it Thurii, after a spring of 
that name. Now the Sybaris River makes the 
horses that drink from it timid, and therefore all 
herds are kept away from it; whereas the Crathis 
makes the hair of persons who bathe in it yellow or 
white, and besides it cures many afflictions, Now 
after the Thurii had prospered for a long time, they 
were enslaved by the Leucani, and when they were 
taken away fron?the Leucani by the Tarantini, they 
took refuge in Rome, and the Romans sent colonists 
to supplement them, since their population was 
reduced, and changed the name of the city to 
Copiae. 
1 The reading, ‘‘Is of Helice,” is doubtful, On Helice, 
see 1. 3.18 and 8. 7. 2. 
2 Cp. ‘‘Sybarite.” 
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14. Mera 6&8 Q@ovpiovs Aayapia gpovptor, 
"Eqetod kat Bwxéwv xticpa, 60ev nat o Aaya- 
ptTavos oivos, yAUKUS Kal dmrados Kal Tapa Tois 

C 264 fatpois ofddpa evdoxipav: kai o Qoupivos dé tov 
év dvopate olvov éotiv. ef “HApdxrea modus 
pixpoy wmép ths Oardrrns, Kal worapol dvo 
arotot "“Axipis kal Lipis, éb’ ob mods Fv oue- 
vuyos Tpwrxn ypove bé Tis ‘Hpaxreias évretier 
oixicGetons bro Tapavtiverv, ériveov attn Tov 
‘Hoaxrewrayv vrjp&e. Sretye 5 ‘Hpaxdeias mév 

/ \ Nd , , \ \ 
TéTTapas Kal eiKoct oradious, @ovpiwy dé repl 
Tpraxoclous TpLdKovTa* THs 6¢ rév Tpdwy karor- 
Klas Texpnploy ToLtodyTas TO THs AOnvis Tis 
"TArados Eoavov (Spupévoy avTod., drrep KaTapvoas 
uvOevovow aroomwpévav tov iketov bd “lavev 
Tay édevT@y THY TWodLy TOUTOUS yap émredOely 
oixntopas, bevyovtas THy Avddy dpynv, kal Big 
AaBeiy thy rok Xovwv odoav, Kadrécat Se 
auth Tlodtetov: Seixvucbas bé Kal viv Katapiov* 
ro Edavov. itapov pév ody Kal TO ovTwH pubedveLy, 
hore un Katapidoa, pdvar povov,* Kalarep Kal 
703 év "IXi@ arootpadivar Kata Tov Kacavdpas 
Biacuov, Ge Kal catapdov Setxvuabat. mor 
Sé irapwtepov Td Tocadra * croveiy é& “INtov Kexo- 
wopeva Foava, dca pacly of «uyypadgeis: Kal 
yap év ‘Péuyn nat év Aaovvio wal év Aoveepia 


1 yOv carapdov (ko and corr. in B), for wera piov (ABC) ; 
so the editors. 

2 odvar pévov, Kramer, for gawéuevov. Corais: pavijvat 
pévoy ; Meineke; dva:vdpuevor. 

3 +3, Meineke omits, without cause. 

4 rogadra, Tyrwhitt, for ro:dra; so the editors. 
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14. After Thuni comes Lagaria, a stronghold, 
founded by Epeius and the Phocaeans; thence 
comes the Lagaritan wine, which is sweet, mild, 
and extremely well thought of among physicians. 
That of Thurii, too, is one of the famous wines. 
Then comes the city Heracleia, a short distance 
above the sea; and two navigable rivers, the Aciris 
and the Siris. On the Siris there used to be a 
Trojan city of the same name, but in time, when 
Heracleia was colonised thence by the Tarantini, 
it became the port of the Heracleotes. It 1s 
twenty-four stadia distant from Heracleia and about 
three hundred and thirty from Thurii. Writers 
produce as proof of its settlement by the Trojans 
the wooden image of the Trojan Athene which is 
set up there—the image that closed its eyes, the 
fable goes, when the supphants were dragged away 
by the Ionians who captured the city; for these 
Ionians came there as colonists when in flight from 
the dominion of the Lydians, and by force took 
the city, which belonged to the Chones,! and called 
it Polieium; and the image even now can be seen 
closing “its eyes. It is a bold thing, to be sure, to 
tell such a fable and to say that the image not only 
closed its eyes (just as they say the image in Troy 
turned away at,the time Cassandra was violated) 
but can also be seen closing its eyes; and yet it is 
much bolder to represent as brought from Troy all 
those images which the historians say were brought 
from there ; for not only in the territory of Siris, 
but also at Rome, at Lavinium, and at Luceria, 


1 Cp. 6.1.2 
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kal év Sepiteds ‘Trsas "AOnva xaretras, ws éxeiOev 
Koucbeica. Kaito tav Tpwadev dé rokunpua Tept- 
pépetar ToAdayov Kal amricTov haiveras, Kaitep 
Suvatov dv. tives 68 kat ‘Podiov Kticona hace 
Kat Yupirey Kat tay éml TevOpavros! SvBapwy. 
dnot 8 ’Avrioxyos Tavs Tapavtivovs @oupioss cat 
Knrcavdpida? 1O orpatny@ duydds é« Aaxedar- 
Moves TrokenodyTas Trepl THS Bupitid0os cupAvas 
Kab cuvoixtioas wev Kova, THV 8 atrotKkiay KpLO%4- 
vat Tapavrivev “Hpdkrerav & barepov crnOjvai, 
petTaBarovcar Kal Trovvoua Kat Tov TOTOD. 

15, ‘EEA & éott Merarrovtior, eis Hv ard Tod 
émivelou THs ‘Hpaxreias ciol otdbsos TeTTAapdKovTa 
mpos tots éxatov. ILuadtwy Oé Aéyerae Kticuwa 
Trav é& “IXiov maAevedvTay peta Néoropos, ods 
ovTas amd yewpylas evTUYfaal daci, date Bépos 
ypucody év Acrdhots avaleivar. aonpetov dé Trot- 
ovVTaL THS KTicews TOV TOY NydyLdav évayto pov 
npavicOn 8 tims Zavutav. ~Avtioxos bé dnow 
éxrecpOévta tov toTov éroKhoa tov “Axara 
Tivas peTamreudOevras vuTo Tav ev ZuBape 
Ayaidy, petareupOivas 6 Kata picos TO mpos 
Tapavrivovs trav ‘Ayatdv, Tay éxtecovtay éx 

1 TedOparros is the reading of all the MSS. Groskurd conj. 


Tpdevros, and so reads Meineke. See note to translation. 
2 KAcavipldg, Corais, for KAeaviplg ; so the later editors. 





1 The “Teuthras” 1s otherwise unknown, except that 
there was a small river of that name, which cannot be 
identified, near Cumae (see Propertius 1. 11. 11 and Silius 
Italicus 11. 288). The river was probably named after 
Teuthras, king of Teuthrania in Mysia (see 12. 8 2). But 
there seems to be no evidence of Sybarites in that region. 
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Athene is called “Trojan Athena,” as though 
brought from Troy. And further, the daring deed 
of the Trojan women is current in numerous places, 
and appears incredible, although it is possible. 
According to some, however, both Siris and the 
Sybaris which is on the Teuthras! were founded 
by the Rhodians, According to Antiochus, when 
the Tarantini were at war with the Thurii and their 
general Cleandridas, an exile from Lacedaemon, for 
the possession of the territory of Sirs, they made 
a compromise and peopled Siris jointly, although 
it was adjudged the colony of the Tarantini; but 
later on it was called Heracleia, its site as well 
as its name being changed. 

15. Next in order comes Metapontium, which 
is one hundred and forty stadia from the naval 
station of Heracleia. It is said to have been 
founded by the Pylians who sailed from Troy with 
Nestor; and they so prospered from farming, it 
is said, that they dedicated a golden harvest¢ at 
Delphi. And writers produce as a sign of its 
having been founded by the Pylians the sacrifice 
to the shades of the sons of Neleus.2 However, 
the city was wiped out by the Samnitae. According 
to Antiochus: Certain of the Achaeans were sent 
for by the Achaeans in Sybaris and re-settled the 
place, then forsiken, but they were summoned only 
because of a hatred which the Achaeans who had 
Meineke and others are probably right in emending to the 
‘* Trais ’ (now the Trionto), on which, according to Diodorus 
Pe (12, 22), certain Sybarites took up their abode in 

5 BO. 

2 An ear, or sheaf, of grain made of gold, apparently. 


® Neleus had twelve sons, including Nestor. All but 
Nestor were slain by Heracles. 
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Ths Aaxovixis, a pi Tapavtivoe yertveavtes 
émimndjoascey TH TOr@. Svelv & ovcdv Torewr, 
tod dé! Mertazrovtiou éyyutépw tod Tapartos, 
metcO vat tous apuypévous td Tav YuBaprav 
To Metamovtiov katacyelv TovTO wey yap éxovTas 
éfew kal tiv Sepitev, 6 & él tiv Supitiw rpd- 
Toro, tpocOncey Tots Tapavtivors To Merarov- 
TLOV év TWHEUPALS OVEL. TOAELODYTAS O'DaTEpoV pos 
tous ‘Tapavtivous cat tobs trrepKetpévous Oivo- 
Tpovs él pépes StarvOjvas THs yhs, dep yevéo Oat 
Ths TOTe Itanias dptoy Kal TAS ’lamuyias. évradba 
6é kal tov Merdrovrov pvOevove. Kal thy Me- 
Aavirrnny thy Secporey Kal Tov é& adris Borwrov. 
doxe? © ’Avtioyos thy wodkuv Merazovtioy eipij- 
oGat mporepov MéraBov, rapwvoudabat 8 torepov 
THv te MeAavirany od mpos TovTOV, ANAA TpPOS 
Atov xopicOfvat édéyyeww npg@ov tov MetraBou 
kal"Actov tov Twointny dyoavta, btt Tov Boswrov 


Aiov évl peydpous réxev everdns Meravirrrn, 


e \ > a 3 a \ , b] 
as mpos éxelvoy ayOetcayv thv MeXavirany, ov 
mpos MéraBov. oixeatys 5€ rod Mertarzrovtiou 
Aavros 6 Kpions riépavvos yeyévntas tis tept 


1 §é, after roo, Corais inserts; but insftad, Meineke and 
Miuller-Dubner, following Groskurd, insert rijs 58 Supfridos 
a&rwrépw after éyyurépa. 





1 The other, of course, was Siris. 

2 The old name of Tarentum. 

8 4,¢. the Metapontians gained undisputed control of 
their city and its territory, which Antiochus speaks of as 
a “boundary” (ep. 6. 1. 4 and 6. 3. 1). 
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been banished from Laconia had for the Tarantini, 
in order that the neighbouring Tarantini might not 
pounce upon the place; there were two cities, but 
since, of the two, Metapontium was nearer! to 
Taras,? the new-comers were persuaded by the 
Sybarites to take Metapontium and hold it, for, 
if they held this, they would also hold the territory 
of Siris, whereas, if they turned to the terntory of 
Siris, they would add Metapontium to the territory 
of the Tarantini, which latter was on the very flank 
of Metapontium; and when, later on, the Meta- 
pontians were at war with the Tarantini and the 
Oenotrians of the interior, a reconciliation was 
effected in regard to a portion of the land—that 
portion, indeed, which marked the boundary be- 
tween the Italy of that time and Iapygia? Here, 
too, the fabulous accounts place Metapontus,* and 
also Melanippe the prisoner and her son Boeotus.® 
In the opinion of Antiochus, the city Metapontium 
was first called Metabum and later on its name was 
slightly altered, and further, Melanippe was brought, 
not to Metabus, but to Dius,® as is proved by a 
hero-temple of Metabus, and also by Asius the 
poet, when he says that Boeotus was brought forth 
‘in the halls of Dius by shapely Melanippe,” mean- 
ing that Melanippe was brought to Duus, not to 
Metabus. But, as Ephorus says, the coloniser of 
Metapontium was Daulius, the tyrant of the Crisa 


4 The son of Sisyphus. His ‘‘ barbarian name,” according 
to Stephanus Byzantinus and Eustathius, was Metabus, 

5 One of Euripides’ tragedies was entitled Melanappe the 
Pirsoner; only fragments are preserved. She was the 
mother of Boeotus by Poseidon. 

6 A Metapontian. 
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Acdgovs, OS pyow "Edopos. err S és Kab 
obras 0% Noyos, as O mepupdels t TO TOV “AXarav 
ert TOV TUVOLKLE HOV Aevxutrros ein, XPNg dpevos 
bé Tapa TOY Tapavtivev TOV TOT OV els népaw Kal 
VUKTA pn amodoin, ped nyuepay pep A€yeov pos 
TOUS anairobyTas, bre cal els THY epebiis VUKTG 
aT] O aLTO Kal AG Bo, vietwp &, Ste kab mpos TH 
éE Ns Huépay. 

"Epet iis 8 éorly ) Tdpas kal 1 ‘lanvyia, mepl 
av epodpev, Stay mpotTepov Tas T poKerpevas THS 
‘TraAtas VHTOUS Teplodeva wey KaTa Thy é& 
axis wpobeoww det yap Tois éOveou exdo Tous 
TAS yerTviocas TpooKaTanéyovTes vI}coUs Kab vov, 
erred eX pL Tédous émrehn vO apev THY Oiverpiay, 
ivrep Kal "Tradiav pony avopagoy ob mpoTepor, 
Sicatot eo ev puragar THD auriy rabiy, émen- 
Gores tHv Yexedlav Kal Tas wepl avTHy vycovs. 


II 


“Eote & 4 Suxerta {Tplyeves TO oKXNMATI, Kal 
Sia TodTo Tpwaxpia® pev 1 porepon, Opwaxls * 
& toarepov poo myopevOn, peTovopacGeioa evgo- 
vOTEpov. TO Ge ox nba topifovoe Tpets dix pat, 
Tleeopias bev 9) T™ pos THY Katvuy cal thy orvvAioa 
THY ‘Payivev mo.ovoa TOV Tlop@uov, IIdyuvos 5é 
} cxKeLpevn mos Ew Kal TO DLKEALK@ crvfouern 
merdyet, Br€rovea mpos THY Tlerordvyncoy cai 


1 § %r1, Capps, for dé ris. 
2 §, before Adyos, Jones inserts. 
. ¥ or Tpivarpla, Jones suspects that Strabo wrote Tpwaxpls. 
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which is near Delphi, And there is this further 
account, that the man who was sent by the Achaeans 
to help colonise it was Leucippus, and that after 
procuring the use of the place from the Tarantini 
for only a day and night he would not give it back, 
replying by day tothose who asked it back that he 
had asked and taken it for the next night also, and 
by night that he had taken and asked it also for 
the next day. 

Next in order comes Taras and lapygia; but 
before discussing them I shall, in accordance with 
my original purpose, give a general description of 
the islands that lie in front of Italy; for as from 
time to time I have named also the islands which 
neighbour upon the several tribes, so now, since [ 
have traversed Oenotria from beginning to end, 
which alone the people of earlier times called Italy, 
it is right that I should preserve the same order in 
traversing Sicily and the islands round about it. 


Il 


1. Sicily is triangular in shape ; and for this reason 
it was at first called “ Trinacria,” though later the 
name was changed to the more euphonious “ Thri- 
nacis.’”’ Its shape is defined by three capes: Pelorias, 
which with Caerfys and Columna Rheginorum forms 
the strait, and Pachynus, which lies out towards the 
east and is washed by the Sicilian Sea, thus facing 
towards the Peloponnesus and the sea-passage to 
ED are er eee aE NRE ee ee 

4 For Opwarls, Meineke reads @piraxfa, followmg E and 


Eustath. ad Dion. 467. C (?) and the editors before Kramer 
read Tpivaxts. 
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A 3 \ / , - ’> 9 \ e \ 
Tov émt Kpiyrns mopov: tpitn & éotiv 4 mpoceyns 
th AtBin, Brérovea wpds TavTynvy dua Kal thy 

\ , f ~ \ ~ 
yermepryny Svaow, AtAvBatov. Tov 5é€ mrEvpadr, 
¢ , a rat 
as adopifovety at tpeis axpat, do pév elot KotrAat 

0266 HETPLMS, 7 O€ TpiTN KUPT?, ) ard Tod AtduBaiou 
cabyxovca mpos tHv Uerwpidda, trep peylorn 
éotl, oTadiwy xikiov Kal émtaxociov, os Toce- 
“w b] 
Savios elpnke mpoobels Kai elxoot. TOYO adrrAwV 
4 > 2? \ / 3 \ A / } a 
nv émt Uayvvov aro tod AtAvBatov peibwr Tijs 
érépas: éhayiorn 5é 4 TO lop ud cal 1H Iraria 
mpoceyns, 7 amo THS TleAwpidoos éri tov Layuvoy, 
otTatioy bcov yidiwv Kal éxarov nab tpldxovra. 
€ , 
tov 6é mepitrAouy 6 Ilocerdwvios otadiwy tetpa- 
Kogtwv él Tois TeTpaxioyiAtots arodaiver, év dé 

A 4 
Th Xwpoypadia peilw Neyetat TA OLacTH pata, KATA 
pépos Sinpnuéva pirtacp@ ex dé IleAwpiados eis 

UA bd 4 “ \ \ 32 a 
MvaAas elxoos wévre tocaira 5é cal é« Mvrdy 

’ / Ly 3 > / 4 \ 
eis Tuvdapisa: eita eis "AydOupvov tpidxovra Kal 
Ta toa eis “AXacayv! cal radu toa eis Keda- 

~ , 
Aotdtoy' TabTa pev tmortyvia’ eis O ‘Ipépay 
ToTapov OexaoKT@ Ota péons péovra THS SiKerLas, 
eit’ ets Ilavoppov tpidxovta mévre S00 6é Kal 
TpidKovTa eis TO THY Aiyeotéwy eumdpiov' AoLTra 
dé eis AtdtBaov tpidxovra oxte. évredOev Oe 
capryavrs él To cuveyés wAeyooy eis pev TO 
“Hpaxrccov EBbopu7covra mévte, ért 6&8 76 "Axpa- 


1 “Adaocyv, Corais, for "AAuoa;: so Meineke. 





1 South-west. 
2 See footnote 4 on page 39 
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Crete, and, third, Lilybaeum, the cape that is next 
to Libya, thus facing at the same time towards 
Libya and the winter sunset.t As for the sides 
which are marked off by the three capes, two of 
them are moderately concave, whereas the third, 
the one that reaches from Lilybaeum to Pelorias, is 
convex; and this last is the longest, being one 
thousand seven hundred stadia in length, as Posei- 
donius states, though he adds twenty stadia more. 
Of the other two sides, the one from Lilybaeum to 
Pachynus is longer than the other, and the one next 
to the strait and Italy, from Pelorias to Pachynus, 
is shortest, bemg about one thousand one hundred 
and thirty stadia long. And the distance round the 
island by sea, as declared by Poseidonius, is four 
thousand four hundred stadia, But in the Choro- 
graphy? the distances given are longer, marked off 
in sections and given in miles: from Pelorias to 
Mylae, twenty-five miles; the same from Mylae to 
Tyndaris; then to Agathyrnum thirty, and the same 
to Alaesa, and again the same to Cephaloedium, 
these being small towns; and eighteen to the River 
Himera,? which flows through the middle of Sicily ; 
then to Panormus thirty-five, and thirty-two to the 
Emporium of the Aegestes,* and the rest of the way, 
to Lilybaeum, thirty-eight. Thence, on doubling 
Lilybaeum, to tle adjacent side, to the Heracleium 
seventy-five miles, and to the Emporium of the 


8 ©. Muller (see Map V at the end of this volume) 
assumes that Strabo exchanged the Chorographer’s distances 
between (1) Alaesa and Cephaloedium, and (2) Cephaloedium 
and the River Himera (see C. Muller, Jad. Var. Let., 


bard 


. 977) 
4 In Latin, Emporium Segestanorum. 
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yavtivwv) éumoptov elxool, Kal adXa elxoot els 
Kapdpivav' eit’ éri Wayuvov mevtnxovra. évOev 
TAM KATA TO TpLTOV TAEUpOY Eis ev TUpaKovc- 
oas Tpedxovta GF,” eis 68 Kardynv éEnxovta: eb 
els Tavpouévtov tprdxovta tpia: eit eis Meconyny 
TpidKovTa. meh O€ ex pév Llaydvou eis Tedwpidda 
éxatov é&jKxovta oxTo, é« 8 Meaanyns eis 
AtruBatov 7H Ovarepia 060 Siaxdota® tpraxovra 
mévre. évio 8 amAovotepov eipyKacw, waTreEp 
"Eqdopos, Tov ye mepitNovv uepov Kal vueTav 
amévte. Tlooetdevids te Tols KAtwacww adopitov 
THY VHoOV, Kal Tpos apKTov pev THv Ilerwpudida, 
mpos vorov 6é AtAvBatov, Tpos &w dé rov Ildyuvov 
TiOnow. avayKn Oé, TOV KNiudTweY év Tapaddrn- 
Noypaupo oynuate StacTEedrropévary, Ta éyypadho- 
eva Tpiyova, Kal pardoTa boa oKadnva Kal ov 
ovdepnia mreupa ovdeuia*t Tay Tod Tapaddnro- 
ypdppouv épappotrer, dvappoatas yew mpos Ta 


1 -Axpayerrtyvey (k), for *Akpwyayrivoy (ABCZ) ; so Muller- 
Dubner and Meineke. 

2 For rpidxovra ef, Bl have efxoor, but B sec. m As’. 

8 Siaxdcia (o’), Cluver conj.; so read the editors. See 
Klotz Quellen u. Forschungen 2 alt. Geschichte u. Geographen, 
Heft 11, p. 55; also Detlefsen, Heft 13, p. 65. 

4 obdeuia, after wAevpd, Corais inserts ; so the later editors. 


1 In Latin, Emporium Agrigentinorum. 

2 This distance 1s in fact more than sixty miles. C. Muller 
assumes in the Map (/.c.) that the copyist left out the interval 
from Emporium to Gela and put down an extra distance of 
twenty miles therefor. But elsewhere (/nd. Var. Lect., l.¢ ), 
he believes (more plausibly) that ¢wo intervals were omitted 
and assigns twenty stadia to each, viz., Emporium to the 
Harbour of Phintias, and thence to Calvisiana. 

% Note in connection with the next sentence that the text 
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Acragantini! twenty, and another twenty? to 
Camarina; and then to Pachynus fifty. Thence 
again along the third side: to Syracuse thirty-six, 
and to Catana sixty; then to Tauromenium thirty- 
three; and then to Messene thirty.2 On foot, how- 
ever, the distance from Pachynus to Pelorias is one 
hundred and sixty-eight miles, and from Messene to 
Lilybaeum by the Valerian Way two hundred and 
thirty-five. But some writers have spoken in a more 
general way, as, for example, Ephorus: “‘At any 
rate, the voyage round the island takes five days 
and nights.” Further, Poseidonius, in marking off 
the boundaries of the island by means of the 
“climata,’’* puts Pelorias towards the north, Lily- 
baeum towards the south, and Pachynus towards the 
east. But since the “climata” are each divided off 
into parallelograms, necessarily the triangles that are 
inscribed (particularly those which are scalene and 
of which no side fits on any one of the sides of the 
parallelogram) cannot, because of their slant, be 
fitted to the “ climata.”"> However this may be, one 


does not give the distance from Messene to Pelorias, which 
is about nine miles. 

# On the “‘chinata” (belts of latitude), see 1. 1. 12 and 
footnote 2). 

5 Though the werks of Poseidonius are lost, it 1s obvious 
that he properly fixed the position of the three vertices of 
the triangle according to the method of his time by the 
“‘climata,” ¢¢. he fixed their north-and-south positions 
(cp. ‘‘latitude”) and their east-and-west position (ep. 
‘‘longitude”). Strabo rightly, but rather captiously, re- 
marks that Poseidonius cannot by means of the ‘“climata” 
mark off the boundaries of Sicily, since the triangle is merely 
inscribed in the parallelogram and no side of it coincides 
with any side of the parallelogram; in other words, the 
result of Poseidonius is too indefinite, 
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Kiara, Oud THY NoEwouy. Opes & ovy ev Tats 
THS LuKehias TH ‘Iradig 7 pos voTov Kebpevns } i) 
Tlerwpras APKTLK@TATN Aéyour’ av Kanes THY 
TpLaY Yyaoridn, act” emedevyvupern * an auris 
én TOV [Td yuvov exxeiceras ® 7 pos &a) pev 7 pos 
dpxrov Brérovea,° Toujoes O€ THY TAevpav Thy & 
Tpos TOV Tlop@ pov. Oei é ema tTpopiy pK pay 
Aap Pave ert Netuepevas avaronds OUTW yap 7 
nL@y TAPAKALVEL mpovodary ano this Karavys ért 
Tas Lupaxovccas kat Tov Ildyvvov. Siapya 5° 
éotly amo tod Layvvov mpos TO oTdna TOD 
‘Ardetod ordduor TeTpaKiayxidwol. ‘Aprepidwpos 
8 amo tod Tlaxvvou prycas ert ‘Tatvapov eivat 
TET PAKLEXLALOUS Kab eEaxoatous, amo & ‘Adgetod 
emi Tapeo ov Xthtous € éxaTov TpidKovra, Tapacxely 
av Soxet wot NOyor, 1) ov omooyoupera Ey Tp 
oncavte TETPAKLTXLALOUS elvau TOUS éml Tov 
“Adpetov aro TOD ITaxvvov. 4 8 amo Tlayvvou 
mpos ArAvBaroy, € Eo mepta@tepov be THS Wen piddos 
ixavers ! éoTly, (KaVOS ap KavTn ogoi'ro ° aro 
TOU peonuBpivob onpetou ™ pos THY éoTrépay, 
Brérrot 5é av dua mpos Te Thy &w Kal apos Tov 


1 netueyns, the reading of BE; so Siebenkees, Corais, and 
Muller-Dubner. Meineke follows the reading of the other 
MSS., but stars the preceding év Tois. 

2 For h émCevynévn, Bk read rhy émlevypévny; Meineke 
and other editors read the former. 

3 gxxeloerot, Corais, for éxretoGar; so Kramer and Muller- 
Dubner. Meineke retains the infinitive, inserting gy before it, 

4 wpds Ew pty [ual], Corais (and so Kramer and Muller- 
Dubner) for mpds €w pauev, though Jones omits the xal. 

5 BAérovea, Corals, for Badroveav; so the later editors, 
though Meineke inserts dua before mpbs &pxrov, and deletes 
de after WOLNTEL, 
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might fairly say, in the case of the “climata”’ of 
Sicily, which is situated south of Italy, that Pelomias 
is the most northerly of the three corners; and 
therefore the side that joins Pelorias to Pachynus 
will lie out? towards the east, thus facing towards 
the north, and also will form the side that is on 
the strait. But this side must take a slight tum 
toward the winter sunrise,? for the shore bends 
aside in this direction as one proceeds from Catana 
to Syracuse and Pachynus, Now the distance from 
Pachynus across to the mouth of the Alpheius? 1s 
four thousand stadia; but when Artemidorus says 
that it is four thousand six hundred stadia from 
Pachynus to Taenarum‘ and one thousand one 
hundred and thirty from the Alpheus to the 
Pamisus, he seems to me to afford us reason for 
suspecting that his statement 1s not in agreement 
with that of the man who says that the distance to 
the Alpheius from Pachynus is four thousand stadia, 
Again, the side that extends from Pachynus to 
Lilybaeum, which is considerably farther west than 
Pelorias, should itself also be made to slant con- 
siderably from its southernmost point® towards the 
west, and should face at the same time towards the 
east and towards the south,® one part being washed 


1 That 1s, will poift. 2 South-east. 

8 In the Peloponnesus ; now the Ruphis. 

* Cape Matapan. 

5 7 ¢, of the side; hence from Pachynus. 

6 That is, a line at right angles to the side would poimt 
south-east. 
a a cee a 

6 hv, before xpss, Corais, for «al. 

7 Ixavas, Meineke omits, followmg C. 

® adtorro, conj. of Tyrwhitt, for ddéo:r0 ; so read the editors. 
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voToV, TH pev vmd tod ZexertKod meddyous 
Kkrutopevyn, THO brd ToD AtBuKod Tov mpos Tas 
Svpres Sunxovros amd THs Kapynoovias. eave 
Sé xal dmd AthuBatov tovdrAdyiorov Slappa él 
ArBunv Kirsoe kal mevtaxdato. jwept Kapyndova: 
Kal’? & by rAéyeral tes Tov dEvdopKotvTwY aro 
TivOS GKOTAS atayyédAE Tov ap.Ouoy Tay dva- 
youévwy® éx« Kapynddvos cxaday rots év Athu- 
Baio. dod 68 rod AtAvBatou thy él WlerAwpidda 
mreupav avayen hokodcOat mpos éw Kal Bréreww 
TpOS To petakd ths éomépas Kal ths dpxtouv, 
mpos dpxtov pep éxyovoay thy “Iradlav, mpos 
dvatv dé ro Tuppnixcy wéXayos Kai tas Aiddov 
VIC OUS. 

2. Tloves & eiot cata puev to wreupov ro trotoby 
tov Tlop8ucy Meoorvn mpatov, érerta Tavpo- 
péviov kal Kardyn cal Supdxovecar ai 8é perakv 
Kardavns cal Supaxovecay éxreroiract, Nd£os 
Kal Méyapa, drov kal ai Tov ToTapoy éxBoral 
SupaiGou Kal mavrwv® Karappeovtwy éx rhs 
Alrvns eis evrAiveva otopata: évtabba bé Kal TO 


1 xo@°, Xylander, for cal; so the later editors. 
2 dvaryonévey (n 0); ayouévwy (ABC). 

3 SuualOov kal wdévrwv, Jones reads, The MSS. read: 
ovvedGodoa (curjrAGoyv, 20) wdvrov (kal advra, AB, though in 
B ral, sec. m., is mdicated as wrong and wdyrwy 18 written for 
ndvra). Madvig, and C. Miller (independently) conj. Suual- 


Oouv kat Tlavrarlov. 





1 Cp. 17. 3. 16. 
* Lilybaeum when held by the Carthaginians (250 3B.c.) 
was besieged by the Romans, Pliny (7. 21) says that Varro 
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by the Sicilian Sea and the other by the Libyan Sea 
that reaches from Carthaginia to the Syrtes. The 
shortest passage from Lilybaeum across to Libya in 
the neighbourhood of Carthage is one thousand five 
hundred stadia;+ and on this passage, it 1s said, 
some man of sharp vision, from a look-out, used to 
report to the men in Lilybaeum the number of ships 
that were putting to sea from Carthage.2 Again, 
the side that extends from Lilybaeum to Pelorias 
necessarily slants towards the east, and faces to- 
wards the region that is between the west and the 
north,? having Italy on the north and on the west 
the Tyrrhenian Sea and the Islands of Aeolus, 

2. The cities along the side that forms the Strait 
are, first, Messene, and then Tauromenium, Catana, 
and Syracuse; but those that were between Catana 
and Syracuse have disappeared—Naxus‘ and Me- 
gara;° and on this coast are the outlets of the 
Symaethus and all rivers that flow down from Aetna 
and have good harbours at their mouths; and here 


gave the man’s name as Strabo; and quotes Cicero as 
authority for the tradition that the man was wont, in the 
Punic War, looking from the Lilybaean promontory, a 
distance of 135 miles, to tell the number of ships that put 
out from the harbour of Carthage. But, assuming the 
possibility of seeing small ships at a distance of 135 miles, 
the observer would have to be at an altitude of a little 
more than two mules! 

& That is, a lne at right angles to the side points towards 
the north-west. 

4 Founded about 734 B.c. and destroyed by Dionysius 
in 403 Bc. (see Diodorus Siculus 14 14), but itis placed by 
the commentators and maps between Tauromenium and 
Catana 

5 Founded about the same tume as Naxus and destroyed 
about 214 B.c. 
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TS Erdovias AK PWT PLOY. onal 5é TavTas 
"Eopos mporTas xreo Onvas Tohets ‘EdAnvidas é €v 
DKeria, dexaty * yeveg META TH Tpated: TOUS yap 
[ oTepov Sediévar Ta Agari pla, TOY Tuppnvav Kal 
THY QLOT HTS TOV TAUTY BapBdpor, wore pnoée 
kar euTopiav Trely. Ocoxréa & “AOnvaloy 
mapevex evra a avépors ets THY Lineiav KaTavonoas 
THY TE OVOéVELAY TOV av perrav Kab THY apeTny 
THS Ys, emaveOovra dé A@nvaious pev pil) TELORL, 
Xanruideas dé Tous év EvPoig TUXVOUS Tapana- 
Bovra Kal TOV "lovey tivds, étt bé Awptéon, av . 
OL TWAELOUS Ho ay Mervapeis, EDTA TOUS pay ovy 
Kahnideas KTLo aL Ndé€ovp, tous 6é Awpreas Méyapa, 
THY "T Bray mpOTepov KANOUMED ID, at per ody 
TONELS ovKer’ lot, TO O€ THS "TBAns 6 Svoua ouppe- 
vet Sta Tiyv apeTHny TOD ‘TPratou [EALTOS. 

3. Tar dé TUMpEVOUTaY KATA TO NexOeyv mTrev- 
pov TONEWY 7 [ev Mecorun THs Tleheopeddos ev 
KoNTr@ KElTaL, KapmTowevns enh TORU Tpos &w Kal 
pacyddny Twa ToLovans’ aTreX EL bé Tod pep 
‘Pyytou diapua eEncovtactdouop, THs oé aTunidos 
TONY é\aTrov. KTiC He & tol Meoonviwy trav 
év Herorovvycy, Top. ay ToUvO pa. weTH ANAL E, 
Kadoupery Layer 7 pOoTepov ud gt Iv TKOMOTYTA 
TOV TOT OY (Saryedsov yap EKANELTO 70 TKOMLOY), 
Nafiov ovca TpoTEpov Kria pa Tov mpos Katdvny 
éroxnoav § tarepov Mapeprivot, Kayravev te 


1 dSexarn, Scaliger, for nal rf 3 so the editors. 
2 Sv, Corais inserts ; so the later editors. 





1 The noun ‘‘zanclon” (corresponding to the adjective 
‘‘zganclion”) was a native Sicilian word, “according to Thu- 
cydides (6. 4). 
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too is the promontory of Xiphomia. According to 
Ephorus, these were the earliest Greek cities to be 
founded in Sicily, that is, in the tenth generation 
after the Trojan war; for before that time men 
were so afraid of the bands of Tyrrhenian pirates 
and the savagery of the barbarians in this region 
that they would not so much as sail thither for 
traficking; but though Theocles, the Athenian, 
borne out of his course by the winds to Sicily, 
clearly perceived both the weakness of the peoples 
and the excellence of the soil, yet, when he went 
back, he could not persuade the Athenians, and 
hence took as partners a considerable number of 
Euboean Chalcidians and some Ionians and also 
some Dorians (most of whom were Megatians) and 
mide the voyage; so the Chalcidians founded 
Naxus, whereas the Dorians founded Megara, which 
in earlier times had been called Hybla. ‘he cities 
no longer exist, it is true, but the name of Hybla 
still endures, because of the excellence of the 
Hyblaean honey. 

3. As for the cities that still endure along the 
aforementioned side: Messene is situated in a gulf 
of Pelomias, which bends considerably towards the 
east and forms an armpit, so to speak; but though 
the distance across to Messene from Rhegium is 
only sixty stadi@, it is much less from Columna. 
Messene was founded by the Messenians of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, who named it after themselves, changing 
its name; for formerly it was called Zancle, on 
account of the crookedness of the coast (anything 
crooked was called “ zanclion”’),1 having been founded 
formerly by the Naxians who lived near Catana. 
But the Mamertini, a tribe of the Campani, joined 
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poAov eXpnoavTo mr) opunTnpie@ ‘Pewpaios T pos TOV 
ZeKeMKOV TOAELOV TOV mos Kapydovious, kal 
pera Tadra. Tlopmraos o LéEros evrav0a cuveixe 
TO VAUTLKOY, TOAELOV Tm pos TOV LeBaorov Kai- 
capa, evred0ev 6é xal ry huynv emoingato, 
éxTrec@v €K TAS vijcou. Setavurae dé Kal 9 
XdpuP6:¢ pax pov _mpo Tis mores ép 76 TOP), 
Babos éfaicovor, els 6 ai _marippoua ToD IlopO pod 
KaTayouow evpuas Ta cKagn Tpaxnr.Copevar 
peta cvaTpodis Kal Sivas peyddys: karatrobey Tay 
bé Kal Siarvé évroy ra vavaryea TApacvperar 7 POs 
nLova THs Taupopevias, Hv Kadodow amo Tov 
CULT TO {LAT OS TOUTOU Korgiav. tocovToy & 
emrexpaTng ay ol i Mapeptivor Tape, tots Meconvias, 
OoT én exelvols vrApéey 1) 7) TOS, Kahodou dé Ma- 
peprivous parrov Graves avTous yy Meconvious, 
evotvou Te ohoepa Ths Xepas ovens, ov Mecoruiov 
KaAOVCL TOV olvov, aXe Mayeprivoy, TOUS dpicrots 
évapthdov dvta Tov Iradixav. olxetrat a Lkavars 
) TOMS, padrov 6¢ Karavn, kal yap oiKnTopas 
Sédextau ‘Pwpatous: iT TOV o audoiv To Tavpo- 
jevion. kal Kardvy o éori Nakiov trav avray 
KTLO [Leh, Tavpopévioy 6 TOY ep” TBAy Larykhaiov: 
améBare 5é TOUS olKnTopas rovs é& apyis ” 
Karavn, KaToLKiaayTos érépour ‘Tépa@vos TOU 
Lupaxovacioy Tupavvov Kab T poo wyopEvc avTos 
avuTHy Alryny avel Kardyys. rauTns 6é Kal 
Tléivdapos xrioropa Aéyet avrov, Stay op 

Evves & tort rXéyw, Cabléwv lepav 

Oueovupe wrdtep, etiotop Aitvas. 

[Bergk, Frag. 105.] 


1 guves 8 ror, Meineke, and Bergk, for téverra:. 
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the colony later on. Now the Romans used it as 
a base of operations for their Sicilian war against 
the Carthaginians; and afterwards Pompeuus Sextus, 
when at war with Augustus Caesar, kept his fleet 
together there, and when ejected from the island 
also made his escape thence. And in the ship- 
channel, only a short distance off the city, is to be 
seen Charybdis,1 a monstrous deep, into which the 
ships are easily drawn by the refluent currents of 
the strait and plunged prow-foremost along with a 
mighty eddying of the whirlpool; and when the 
ships are gulped down and broken to pieces, the 
wreckage 1s swept along to the Tauromenian shore, 
which, from this occurrence, is called Copria.2 The 
Mamertini prevailed to such an extent among the 
Messenii that they got control of the city; and 
the people are by all called Mamertini rather than 
Messenii; and further, since the country is exceed- 
ingly productive of wine, the wine is called, not 
Messenian, but Mamertine, and it rivals the best of 
the Italian wines. The city is fairly populous, 
though Catana is still more so, and in fact has 
received Romans as inhabitants; but Tauromenium 
is less populous than either. Catana, moreover, was 
founded by the same Naxians, whereas Tauromenium 
was founded by the Zanclaeans of Hybla; but 
Catana lost it# original inhabitants when Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, established a different set of 
colonists there and called it Aetna instead of 
Catana.2 And Pindar too calls him the founder 
of Aetna when he says: “Attend to what I say to 
thee, O Father, whose name is that of the holy 
sacrifices,* founder of Aetna.” But at the death of 


1 Cp. 1. 2. 36. 2 * Dunghill.” 3 476 B.C. 
4 The Greek here for “sacrifices” is ‘‘hierin.” 
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Kara * dé THY TENEVT HY Tov ‘Lépavos kaTenGovres 
ot Katavaios rovs Te évotKous efeRadov Kat TOV 
Tadov avéoKarpay Tob Tupavvou. ai 6é€ Atrvaios 
TapayopnoavTes Thy “Tvyqcay Kadoupevny Tis 
Aityns dpewwny @Kknoay Kal mpoonyopevoay TO 
Yw piov Aityny, Ouéxov THS Kardvys gracious 
oyOonKovTa, Kab TOV ‘Tép@va OLKLO THY an ep vay. 
UmepKerTat be pada Ta, THis Karavys » Aitvyn, 
Kab TOV mepl TOUS kparhpas maddy TELE TOV 
Kowwover’ Kal yap ot pvaxes eis THY. Karavatay 
eyyuTato KcatadépovrTat, Kal Ta mept TOUS evoe- 
Beis éxet TeO pura * TOV A pplvopov kal TOV 
"Avatiav, of Trovs yovéas érrl TeV @ wav aie 
déswoay emipepopevov TOD Kaxod. éray o, 
Tlocesdavios pyci, yivnras® Ta Tepl TO Boe 
KaTaTeppoorat TOAA@ Bade Ta Karavaiwv Xw- 
pia’ a) ey ou omo8és, uTncaca mpos Katpor, 
Nae THY Xepay xpovars Uarepor, evdredov 
yap TapeXeTar Kab XpngroKapToy, THS adhays 
ovy opoles ovens evoivou’ Tas TE pitas, as 4 
éxpéper TA catateppoberta yopla, meaiverv® él 
TOCOUTOY Ta mpoBara dacw, wore mired Ba" 
O1oTep eK Tov prev adaipodauv alwa be TLE p@v 
Tecodpov fh) meévre,® ad drrep TobTO Kal Kara THY 
"Epv@eray cvpRaivoy eipnxapyev. 20 O¢ pva€ eis 


1 xard, Corais and Meineke emend to perd. 

2 dxe? redpvdnrat, Xylander, for éxre@pvaanra:; so the later 
editors, 

3 gray 5, db TMoreddémos dyoi, ylunrat, Meineke, for Stay +P 
Mocvedave palynrat. 

4 &s:, Corais mserts ; so the later editors. 

5 9’, after mwiaivery, Corais deletes; so the later editors. 

6 But & reads reccapdnorvra }) wmevrnnovra, ‘forty or fifty.” 
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Hiero! the Catanaeans came back, ejected the in- 
habitants, and demolished the tomb of the tyrant.” 
And the Aetnaeans, on withdrawing, took up their 
abode in a hilly district of Aetna called Innessa, and 
called the place, which 1s eighty stadia from Catana, 
Aetna, and declared Hiero its founder. Now the 
city of Aetna 1s situated in the interior about 
over Catana, and shares most in the devastation 
caused by the action of the craters;? in fact the 
streams of lava rush down very nearly as far as the 
territory of Catana; and here is the scene of the act 
of filial piety, so often recounted, of Amphinomus 
and Anapias, who lifted their parents on their 
shoulders and saved them from the doom that was 
rushing upon them. According to Poseidonius, 
when the mountain is in action, the fields of the 
Catanaeans are covered with ash-dust to a great 
depth. Now although the ash is an affliction 
at the time, it benefits the country in later times, 
for it renders it fertile and suited to the vine, the 
rest of the country not being equally productive of 
good wine; further, the roots produced by the fields 
that have been covered with ash-dust make the 
sheep so fat, it is said, that they choke; and this is 
why blood is drawn from their ears every four or 
five days ‘—~a thing of which I have spoken before 5 
as occurring near Erytheia. But when the lava 


1 467 B.C. * 461 BC. 

3 Groskurd, Miller-Dubner, Forbiger, Tardieu, and Tozer 
(Selectzons, p. 174) supply as subject of ‘‘shares’’ a pronoun 
referring to Catana, assuming that Aetna, the subject of the 
sentence, is the mountam, not the city. 

* One of the later manuscripts reads “ forty or fifty days.” 

5 3. 5. 4. (g.v.). 
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wht pwetaRadrr.wv arronOot thy éribdvetav Ths 
vis ép’ ixavov Babos, dare harouias elvat Xpetav 
Tots avaKnarvyat Bovdopevors THY e& apxis eT L- 
paveray. Taxelons yap ép Tols KpaTiHpot THIS 
TET PAS, elt’ avaBrnbeons, TO vmepxvder Tis 
Kopudiis brypov TNAOS OTe pédas, péwv Kata Tis 
Gpewijs" eita mg AaRov yiveTau Aidos purias, 
THY AVTHY pudarrav xpoay, iy péwy eixe. Kal 4 
oTr000S be KALOLEvOY TOV MOov @> aro TOY 
Evhav rivera’ xaddmep ouv TO Tyyavor: Th 
Evrivy oroop TpEpeTa, TotooTov éyew TL oLKel- 
oua woos THY dureNov eixds THY AiTvaiav 
o7ro8op. 

4, Tds 6¢é Lupaxovacas ‘Apxias pev exTeoeD 
éx KopivOov whevoas mepl Tous avTous Xpavous, 
ols geicOnaay F Hy Te Nafos Kal Ta Méyapa. apa 
be Micxerrcrv 7é dacw eis Aerdovs énGetv ka 
TOV "Apxiav’ xpnatnpratowévev § 2 epéa bau TOV 
Oeov, ToTEpov alpovvTat ™ovTov i) Dytevav’ TOV 
pep oy “Apxiav éheo Bar Tov TwAOUTOV, MuaKeXXov 
6é Hy Dyteay' TO pev 8H Zvparovacas Sodvar 
xritery, TO be Kporova. Kat on cup Sivar Kpo- 
TOVLETAS pev ovTMS vyLewny olKhoas TOMY, 
domep eipnKapen, Lupaxotooas 64 emi toa obTov 
ExTEGELY TAOUTOV, WOTE Kat aurous év Tapotuia 
S.adobhvas, AeyovTav ™pos TOUS dryay TONUTENELS, 
@s ove av eEtxvoiro * avTols 7 Zupacovactov 
dexdrn. TAEOVTA bé TOV “Apxiay eis THY 2eKeMay 
KATAALT ELV pera Hépous THS oTpaTias TOD TOV 
‘Hpaxreddv yévous Xeporxpatn cvvoixtodvra 


1 xpnornptatonevwy 8, Meineke, for xpnornpia¢dpevov. 
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changes to a solid, it turns the surface of the earth 
into stone to a considerable depth, so that quarrying 
is necessary on the part of any who wish to uncover 
the original surfate; for when the mass of rock in 
the craters melts and then is thrown up, the liquid 
that is poured out over the top is black mud and 
flows down the mountain, and then, solidifying, 
becomes mull-stone, keeping the same colour it had 
when in a liquid state. And ash is also produced 
when the stones are burnt, as from wood ; therefore, 
just as wood-ashes nourish rue, so the ashes of 
Aetna, it is reasonable to suppose, have some quality 
that is peculiarly suited to the vine. 

4, Syracuse was founded by Archias, who sailed 
from Corinth about the same time that Naxus and 
Megara were colonised. It is said that Archias went 
to Delphi at the same time as Myscellus, and when 
they were consulting the oracle, the god asked them 
whether they chose wealth or health; now Archias 
chose wealth, and Myscellus? health; accordingly, 
the god granted to the former to found Syracuse, 
and to the latter Croton, And it actually came to 
pass that the Crotoniates took up their abode in 
a city that was exceedingly healthful, as I have 
related,? and that Syracuse fell into such exceptional 
wealth that thesname of the Syracusans was spread 
abroad in a proverb apphed to the excessively 
extravagant—*“the tithe of the Syracusans would 
not be sufficient for them.” And when Archias, 
the story continues, was on his voyage to Sicily, he 
left Chersicrates, of the race of the Heracleidae, 


1 See 6. 1. 12. * 6.1512. 


st a 
2 éticvotro, conj. Meineke, and Madvig independently, for 

éxyévorro; so Forbiger and A. Vogel. 
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THY vov Képaupav KadOvLEVyY, mpotepov &é 
DxEplav. éxeivov peep obv éxBadovra ArBupvous 
KATEXOVTAS olKicas THY vicov, tov & “Apxiav 
KaTacxovTa Tpos TO Lepipeay TOY Awpiéwy 
evpovTa TLVAS devpo Gp iryLEVOUS éx THs ZKeras 
Tapa TOV 7a Meéyapa KTLo GVTOV amvovtas * 
aaeened avrous, Kal Kotvn pet avTav rica 
Tas ZupaKxovacas. nuEnon 5é wal bia THY THs 
xapas evdatpoviay 2 TONS Kal bid THY TOY 
Atwévav evgulav. of Te avdpes Trye“oviKol KaTé- 
oTnT aD, Kal ovveBn supaxovacious TUPAVVOU- 
pévors Te” deordlev TOV addov kal érevbepw- 
Getow ehevOepodv TOUS bre TOV BapBapov 
KaTUOUVaT TEVOMEVOUS® oay yap TOY BapBdpov 
ot wey evorxor, tives 8 ex Tis mrepatas emjer ar, 
ovdéva b€ THs Tapadias elo ot “EXAyvEs darre- 
cat, THs 8é pecoyaias ametpyery TWAVTATAC LY 
ove ioxvon, ara SieTéXeo av HEX pL Seb po | Zuxehol 
Kal Luxavol Kab Mopynres Kal adNAoL TLVEs veLo- 
pavor THY vijcov, av hoav cab “[Rnpes, obomep 
TPWOTOUS gyat Tey BapBapov 'Egopos Aéyer ae 
THs ZuKedtas olKiaTds. Kal TO Mopydvrtov bé 
ebK0s bo TOV Mopy7t ey oxic Oat’ modus 8 iv 
airn, viv & jouK eat. erred oyres 6é¢ Kapyn- 
Soviot Kat TOUTOUS OvVK émavoayTo eatoore Kat 
TOUS "EdAqvas, avreixov & bums ob ‘Lupaxovecior. 
Pepaior o DaTepov Kal TOUS Kapxndovious éféBa- 
Nov Kal Tas Tupaxovocas éx TodtopKias elrov. ed’ 

2 &movras, Groskurd transfers from position after Zupa- 
xodocas (below) to position after erisdytwy ; so Forbiger and 
Tardieu ; Kramer approving. 20 omit the word and 


Meineke relegates it to the foot of the page. 
* re, the editors, for rd. 
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with a part of the expedition to help colonise what 
is now called Corcyra, but was formerly called 
Scheria; Chersicrates, however, ejected the Libur- 
nians, who held possession of the island, and colonised 
it with new settlers, whereas Archias landed at 
Zephyrium,' found that some Dorians who had quit 
the company of the founders of Megara and were 
on their way back home had arrived there from 
Sicily, took them up and in common with them 
founded Syracuse. And the city grew, both on 
account of the fertility of the soil and on account 
of the natural excellence of its harbours. Further- 
more, the men of Syracuse proved to have the gift 
of leadership, with the result that when the Syra- 
cusans were ruled by tyrants they lorded it over 
the rest, and when set free themselves they set free 
those who were oppressed by the barbarians. As 
for these barbarians, some were native inhabitants, 
whereas others came over from the mainland. The 
Greeks would permit none of them to lay hold of 
the seaboard, but were not strong enough to keep 
them altogether away from the interior; indeed, to 
this day the Siceli, the Sicani, the Morgetes, and 
certain others have continued to live in the island, 
among whom there used to be Iberians, who, accord- 
ing to Ephorus, were said to be the first barbarian 
settlers of Sicily. Morgantium, it is reasonable to 
suppose, was settled by the Morgetes ; it used to be 
a city, but now it does not exist. When the Cartha- 
ginians came over they did not cease to abuse both 
these people and the Greeks, but the Syracusans 
nevertheless held out. But the Romans later on 
ejected the Carthaginians and took Syracuse by siege. 


1 Cape Bruzzano 
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Huov 66 Lloumniou Tas Te GANAS KAKOTAVTOS TOES 
cab 89 Kab tas Yupaxovocas, wéurras atrotkiay 
6 LeBaatds Kaicap worv pépos tov madasod 
KTiaparos avéA\aBe. evrarrodis yap Aw To 
TAAaLOV, oySonKoVTA Kal éxaTov oTadiwy éyouca 
TO Telyos. amravTa pev 67) TOV KUKAOV TOdTOY 
éxmrAnpody ovdév det, TO Sé cuvOLKovpEvor 
To mpos TH vncw@ TH 'Optuyia pépos @17O 
Sety oixicas Bértiov, aEvoroyou' mérAews eyov 
meptetpov’ % 8 “Optuyia cuvdrre yedipa mpos 
THY Hrepov TAnciov® ovoa, Kpnvnv 8 ever THY 
"ApéOovaoav, é&eloav motapov evOus eis ty 
Oaratrav. 

Mvevovor 5é tov Addecdv elvat todrov, apye- 
pevov pev éx ths IleNorovvncov, da Sé Tob 
méNayous UTO ys TO petOpov EyovTa péxpt IMpos 
tHv ’ApéGoveay, eit’ éxdsddvTa évOevde tradriv eis 
Thy OdratTav. TexpnpLrodvTat S€ ToLOvTOLS TIGCi" 
Kal yap didAnpv tiva éxrrecovcayr eis TOY TOTAaLOV 
évoptcav® év’Orvptria Sedpo avevexOhvar eis Thv 
kpnvnv, Kal BorovaGar amo taév ev ’OdvpTia 
Bovévo.tdv. 6 te Ilivdapos éraxorovddv tovtoss 
elpnxe Ta0e. 

dumvevpa cenvov Arddeod, 

KAewvay * Supaxoocday Garos, “Optuyia. 
cuvaTrohaiverat 6¢ TO Ulevddp@ tava cai Tipatos 
a auyypadevs. ef wey ody TPO TOD cuVdrrat TF 

NaTTn KaTémimrev 0 Addetds els Ts Bdpadpor, 

1 gkoAdyou, Casaubon, for dé:dAovor ; so later editors, 
2 awAnotoy, Jones inserts. Meimeke reads déxopoiea. 


3 évéuioav, Corais deletes ; Meineke suspects. 
4 xAeway, the editors, for xphvas. 
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And in our own time, because Pompeius abused, not 
only the other cities, but Syracuse in particular, 
Augustus Caesar sent a colony and restored a con- 
siderable part of the old settlement; for in olden 
times it was a city of five towns,! with a wall of one 
hundred and eighty stadia. Now it was not at all 
necessary to fill out the whole of this circuit, but it 
was necessary, he thought, to build up in a better 
way only the part that was settled—the part adjacent 
to the Island of Ortygia—which had a sufficient cir- 
cuit to make a notable city. Ortygia is connected 
with the mainland, near which it lies, by a bridge, 
and has the fountain of Arethusa, which sends 
forth a river that empties immediately into the 
sea. 

People tell the mythical story that the river 
Arethusa is the Alpheius, which latter, they say, 
rises in the Peloponnesus, flows underground through 
the sea as far as Arethusa, and then empties thence 
once more into the sea. And the kind of evidence 
they adduce is as follows: a certain cup, they think, 
was thrown out into the river at Olympia and was 
discharged into the fountain ; and again, the fountain 
was discoloured as the result of the sacrifices of oxen 
at Olympia. Pindar follows these reports when he 
says: “O resting-Blace 2 august of Alpheius, Ortygia,® 
scion of famous Syracuse.”” And in agreement with 
Pindar Timaeus the historian also declares the same 
thing. Now if the Alpheius fell into a pit before 


1 Nesos (the island Ortygia), Achradine, Tyche, Epipolal, 
and Neapolis. 

2 Or more hiterally, ‘‘ place to breathe again.” 

3 Nemean Odes, 1. 1-2 Pindar further characterises 
Ortygia (7. 3) as ‘‘the bed of Artemis.” 
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mY TLS ay mdavorns evredOev Sunes Kara ys 
pet@ pov EX pt THs DiKEALas, ayiyes TH Gararry 
Siac lov TO OTL LOY Ddap* émrerd7 88 7d. Tob 
ToTapLoy oroua pavepov ear eis THY Gararrav 
éxdL00v, eyyus be pnden é év TO Top TH Dardrrns 
parvopevov oTOuA TO Kavan ivov TO peda too 
moraLod (catzep ove’ obras ay cumpelvas yruK, 
Gpeeos Té ye én TAEOD, eb KaTaduvot els TO Kara, 
vhs PetOpov),* TavTaracty amy avor éoTt. TO 
Te yap THs A peBotans Dowp a ayTtmaprupel, TOTLLOY 
bv: TO Te Ota TOG oUTOU Topou TUL pEvely TO pedua 
rod moTapod, LY Siaxeouevov Th Gardrtn, pex pt 
dp eis TO mem hac pevov petO pov euTET DN, TAVTENGS 
pub Does. pores yap emt Tob ‘Podavod TOUTO 
LOT EVOMEY, @ ouppéver TO pedpa Sid, Alwvns lov, 
oparny catov tiv puow: Grr éxel? pev Kab 
Bpayv Sidornpa Kab ov Kuparvovrns THS Alpvns, 
évravGa 66, Orrov Xetparves eEaloror Kal KAv6ac pol, 
TUavornvos ovdemas oikelos O AOYos. emiTelvet 
bé 70 ‘peddos % pidry mapareeica: ovde yap 
avn ° pedpare evTreOys, ovy Sti T@ ToaovT@* Te 
kab oa TOLOUTOD mopay © pepopere. 

Pépovras & vré vis, moTapol WoAAol Kal TOA- 
AAVOD THs yhs, GAN’ ov« él roeodTov Eidornpa’ 


1 Guws .. . petOpov, Meineke relegates to the foot of the 
page ; C. Muller approving. 
Y deel, Eyit., for éxetvo (ABCI) ; so the editors in general. 
3 abrh, Corais, for airy: SO the later editors. 
4 oby bt: Tq TocoUTw, Meineke, for ody) r@ rdére ofr. 
5 adépwr, Corais, Spay ; so the later editors, 





1 That is, whirlpool. 
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joining the sea, there would be some plausibility in 
the view that the stream extends underground from 
Olympia as far as Sicily, thereby preserving its 
potable water unmixed with the sea; but since the 
mouth of the river empties into the sea in full view, 
and since near this mouth, on the transit, there is 
no mouth! visible that swallows up the stream of 
the river (though even so the water could not remain 
fresh; yet it might, the greater part of it at least, 
if it sank into the underground channel),? the thing 
is absolutely impossible. For the water of Arethusa 
bears testimony against it, since it is potable; and 
that the stream of the river should hold together 
through so long a transit without being diffused with 
the sea-water, that is, until it falls into the fancied 
underground passage, is utterly mythical. Indeed, 
we can scarcely believe this in the case of the 
Rhodanus, although its stream does hold together 
when it passes through a lake,? keeping its course 
visible ; in this case, however, the distance is short 
and the lake does not rise in waves, whereas in case 
of the sea in question, where there are prodigious 
storms and surging waves, the tale is foreign to all 
plausibility. And the citing of the story of the cup 
only magnifies the falsehood, for a cup does not of 
itself readily follow the current of any stream, to say 
nothing of a stre&m that flows so great a distance 
and through such passages. 

Now there are many rivers in many parts of the 
world that flow underground, but not for such a 
distance; and even if this is possible, the stories 


2 The last clause is suspected ; see critica note. 
3 Lake Lemenna, now the Lake of Geneva (see 4. 1. 11 and 
4. 6. 6). 
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eb 5e TodTO Suvaroy, Ta ye Tpoelpnpeva, advvara 
Kal Ta+ trept Tod fs vae pide TAPATAC LA 
t yap an’ dxpas 
Iivdov (dno 6 6 SodoxrHs) Adxpov 
T amo TlepparBav 
és ‘Apprroyous Kab ‘Axapvavas, 
payer & Bdacw Tots Ayedqov' 


Kal uToBas, 
evOevd és “Apyos dua KOpa TELLOV 
Anes Ofuov Tov Avpestov, 


émuteivovot? O€ THY TOLAUTHY TepaToAroyiav of TOV 
"Tvwmov eis Affrov éx Tob NetAov mepacoovres. 
“Adperov bé Zoiros 0 pytop év 7 Tevedieov 
eyKapie dnotv éx Tevédov peiv, o TOV “Opnpov 
wpéyoou @S pudoypador. “[Buxos §¢ tov év Duxvadve 
"Acwmov ex Dpvytas pely pnor. Berriev 3S 
‘Exaraios, bs hou Tov éy ols _ Audrdoyors 
‘Ivayov é eK Tob Aaxpod péovta, €& ob nal o Alas 
pel, eTepov eivat TOD "Apyodsxod, avopacbat S 
v7 “Apprroxou Tov Kal THY TONLY "Apyos 
“AmpiroX Koy KanécavTos’ TOUTOY pev odv OUTOS 
onowv els Tov ’“AxEedGov exBanrnrety, Tov 0¢ Aiavra 
eis "ArroANwviav ™ pos dvow p pecv. 

"Exarépo dev Sé THs vAToU Aer éore peyas, 
@V 0 paiSor Kal aySoncovTa oradioy € éoTl, TAUTHV 


C 279 be THY ONLY avéraPev 0 Kaicap kat rhv Karavny, 


as 8 abToos Kevtopura, cup Baro pevnv TONG 
apos rnv Tlopmrniov xarddvow. xelvrar & d7ép 


1 +g, Jones restores ; Corais and later editors emend to 7@. 
2 Meineke, without warrant, relegates to the foot of the 
page the words émrefvovo: . . . pety pyct. 
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aforesaid, at least, are impossible, and those concern- 
ing the river Inachus are like a myth: “For it flows 
from the heights of Pindus,”’ says Sophocles, “and 
from Lacmus,! from the land of the Perrhaebians, 
into the lands of the Amphilochians and Acarnanians, 
and mingles with the waters of Achelous,’ and, a 
httle below, he adds, “ whence it cleaves the waves 
to Argos and comes to the people of Lyrceium.” 
Marvellous tales of this sort are stretched still 
further by those who make the Inopus cross over 
from the Nile to Delos. And Zouilus 2 the rhetorician 
says in his Eulogy of the Tenedians that the Alpheius 
rises in Tenedos—the man who finds fault with 
Homer as a writer of myths! And Ibyeus says that 
the Asopus in Sicyon rises in Phrygia. But the 
statement of Hecataeus is better, when he says that 
the Inachus among the Amphilochians, which flows 
from Lacmus, as does also the Aeas, is different from 
the river of Argos, and that it was named by 
Amphilochus, the man who called the city Argos 
Amphilochicum.? Now Hecataeus says that this 
river does empty into the Achelous, but that the 
Aeas* flows towards the west into Apollonia. 

On either side of the island of Ortygia is a large 
harbour; the larger of the two 1s eighty stadia in 
circuit. Caesar restored this city and also Catana; 
and so, in the Same way, Centoripa, because it 
contributed much to the overthrow of Pompeius. 


1 More often spelled Lacmon ; one of the heights of Pindus. 

2 Zoilus (about 400-320 B c ), the grammarian and rhetori- 
cian, of Amphipolis in Macedonia, 1s chiefly known for the 
bitterness of his attacks on Homer, which gained him the 
surname of ‘‘ Homeromastix” (‘‘ scourge of Homer’’), 


3 Cp 7. 7. 7. 4 Cp. 7.5.8. 
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Kardvys ta Kevtopitra, ovvartovta rois Airvaiass 
Specs Kal TH Zvpaibe Totray@ péovte eis tTHv 
Karavaiav. 

5. Tay 5é ANourav tis Lexedias wrevpav yn pev 
amo tov ILayvvov mpos AtrAvBatov dinxovea 
éxrAérXer@Tas Teréws, lyvn tia owlovea Tov 
APYalwv KaTOLKLOY, Ov HV Kal Kaydpiva, arrovKos 

vpaxovociwv. “Axpdyas 6¢ TerAdwv odca kab 
To éivetov cal AthvBatov ett ouppéver. TH yap 
Kapynsovia tovtay pddiota brommrovT@y TOV 
Mepay, paKpol Kal avveyels ol moAEuOL ryevowevot 
Ta TOANa KaTédOerpay. 1) S€ AoLTry Kal weytoTH 
mreupd, Kaltrep ovd aut wadvadvOpwros ovca, 
bums ixavads cuvoixetrar. Kal yap “Adatoa Kal 
Tuvdapls cal To Ttav Aiyeotéwy éeurdptov Kat 
Keharoidis? moricpard éore' Wdvoppos b€ cal 
‘Popyaiwv exe xatoixiav. thy O€ Aivyerraiay 
xTicOnvat ghacw bro tTav petra PidoKTHTOV 
SicaBavrov eis THY Kpotorariv, cabdarep év Trois 
"[radixols elpntal, map avTod aTadévTwy Eis THY 
Nixeriay peta Aiyérrou tov Tpwos.® 

6. "Ev 6¢ 7h pecoyaia thy wev “Evvav, év 7 10 
iepov ths Anunrtpos, éyovow oAiyor, Ketmevny él 
Lodo, mepresrAynupevyy mwrdtecww opotrediors apo- 
cipows macav.* éxdxwcav 6 “avTHy pddicta 
éurrodtopxnGévtes ot wep) Kivovy dpamérat, nai 


1 8 TeAgwy odoa, Kramer, for 5& A¢yw iwvovoa (sic); 80 
the later editors. See Thucyd 6. 4. 

2 Kepaaoidls, Meineke, for Kepadoiders. 

8 Schleiermacher proposed that the passage oixeira:... 
&iidroyor (§ 6) be transferred to a position after Tp.xds. 
Kramer is inclined to approve, C. Muller approves; and 
Meineke, Forbiger and Tardieu so read. 
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Centoripa lies above Catana, bordering on the 
Aetnaean mountains, and on the Symaethus River, 
which flows into the territory of Catana. 

5. Of the remaining sides of Sicily, that which 
extends from Pachynus to Lilybaeum has been 
utterly deserted, although it preserves traces of the 
old settlements, among which was Camarina, a colony 
of the Syracusans; Acragas, however, which belongs 
to the Geloans, and its seaport, and also Lily baeum 
still endure. For since this region was most exposed 
to attack on the part of Carthaginia, most of it 
was ruined by the long wars that arose one after 
another. The last and longest side is not populous 
either, but still it is fairly well peopled; in fact, 
Alaesa, Tyndaris, the Emporium of the Aegestes, 
and Cephaloedis! are all cities, and Panormus has 
also a Roman settlement. Aegestaea was founded, 
it is said, by those who crossed over with Philoctetes 
to the territory of Croton, as I have stated in my 
account of Italy;? they were sent to Sicily by him 
along with Aegestes the Trojan. 

6. In the interior is Enna, where is the temple of 
Demeter, with only a few inhabitants; it is situated 
on a hill, and is wholly surrounded by broad plateaus 
that are tillable. It suffered most at the hands of 
Eunus? and his yunaway slaves, who were besieged 


1 Another name for Cephaloedium (6, 2. 1). 2761.3, 

$ Kunus was a native of Apameia in Syria, but became a 
slave of a certain Antigenes at Enna, and about 136 3.c. 
became the leader of the Sicilian slaves in the First Servile 
War. Fora full account of his amazing activities as juggler, 
diviner, leader, and self-appointed king, as also of his great 
following, see Diodorus Siculus 34, 2. 5-18 


4 raoav, the reading of all MSN., Jones restores, for racuw 
(Corais and Meineke). 
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ports eEarpeOévtes vd ‘Papatwrv' Eradov é Ta 
avTa Taita xai Katravato: cat Tavpopevirae ral 
ddrot wrelovs. 

Oixeirar 5& wal 6 "Epvé Addos vYrndés, cepov 
eyav “Adpoditns tim@pevov dsadepovTws, lepo- 
SovAwY yuvaLKOY TAPES TO TWaAaLOY, as avélecay 

3 > ‘\ ~/_ > » Nn / \ , 
Kar evyny ott éx THS Dexedtas Kat EEwOer TrodXoL* 
put 8 woep avrn % KaToLKia NELTraVOpeEl TO Lepov,+ 
Kat TOY lepav cwudtov éxrérorTE TO WARS. 
b] ta b b) \ \ 3 ¢€ , a A” 7 
adispupa & éoti nal év “Papun tis Geod travis 

\ \ A 7 ol ; e \ ? / 
TO Wpo THS WLANs THs KoAdAtvns tepov “Adpodirns 
"Epuxivns reyouevov, you Kal veov Kal orToay 
qmepikerevnv aktoXoyov. 

¢ 7 f \ a / / 

H © aAXn carotxia cal THs pecoyatas Tolevwv 
h WAeioTH yeyevynTas’ oUTE yap ‘Ipépay ETL cuvol- 

/ iY of t A / ot 
Koupevny iopev ote VéXav ovre Kadditrodwy ove 
n , 
LerLvovvra ovr KiBorav ott &AXas TAEiovs, wv 
‘\ \ ¢ ; € 9 a» 7, a 2 
Tnv pev [népay ot év Mundas éexticav Zayeraio, 

nA / 
KanrAicronuv 6¢ Nd&tot, Serrvodrvta dé of avraots 


1 4, before rd iepdy, Jones deletes (B see. am. reads kal). 
But other editors, following Corais, delete the whole 
phrase. 

2 Meineke, without warrant, inserts TéAay dé ‘Pddi0: after 
ZayKAatot, 





1 Now Mt. San Giuliano. But Eryx is at the north- 
western angle of Sicily, near the sea, not in the interior, 
i for this reason some editors consider the passage out of 

ace. 

2 Also called Eryx, Hamilcar Barca transferred most of 
the inhabitants to Drepanum (at the foot of the mountain) in 
260 B.c. After that time the city was of no consequence, 
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there and only with difficulty were dislodged by the 
Romans. The inhabitants of Catana and Tauro- 
menium and also several other peoples suffered this 
same fate. 

Kryx, a lofty hill, 1s also inhabited It has a 
temple of Aphrodite that 1s held in exceptional 
honour, and in early times was full of female temple- 
slaves, who had been dedicated in fulfilment of 
vows not only by the people of Sicily but also by 
many people from abroad; but at the present time, 
just as the settlement itself,? so the temple 1s in 
want of men, and the multitude of temple-slaves has 
disappeared. In Rome, also, there is a reproduction 
of this goddess, | mean the temple before the 
Colline Gate’ which is called that of Venus Erycina 
and is remarkable for its shrine and surrounding 
colonnade. 

But the rest of the settlements * as well as most 
of the interior have come into the possession of 
shepherds; for I do not know of any settled popu- 
lation still hving in either Himera, or Gela, or Cal- 
lipolis or Selinus or Euboea or several other places. 
Of these cities Himera was founded by the Zanclaeans 
of Mylae, Callipolis by the Naxians, Selinus by the 
Megarians of the Sicilian Megara, and Euboea by 


but the sacred precinct, with its strong walls, remained a 
strategic position of great importance. 

8 The temple of Venus Hrycina on the Capitol was dedi- 
cated by Q Fabius Maximus in 215 B.c, whereas the one 
here referred to, outside the Colline Gate, was dedicated by 
L. Portius Licinus in 181 Bo. 

4 4.¢. the rest of the settlements on ‘‘ the remaining sides ” 
(mentioned at the beginning of § 5), as the subsequent clause 
shows, 
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C 273 Meyapeis, EvBoray 66 of Acovtivor.t Kai rev 
BapBapixav & éEnreipOnoav* crorrai, xabarep 
ot Kaycxol ® 76 Kwxdrov Bacireor, rap’ @& Mivas 
SorodovnOfvar Néyetar. THY ody épnuiav KaTavon- 
cavres “Pwpaio, cataxtnodmevot Ta Te 6pn Kal 
TOV Tedioy TA TrEloTA immophopBois Kal Bov- 
KoAOLS Kab Towers Tapédocay’ Ud’ wy ToAAAKIS 
els KLVOUVOUS KATéTTH PEyaAOUS 7) ViTOS, TO meV 
mparov éml Agoteias Tperopévoy omopaony TOV 
yoMEMV, elTa Kal KaTa TAHON ouVicTapévav Kal 
mopGovvtwy Tas KaToLKias, KaOdrEp HviKa oi Trepl 
Kivovy thy “Evvay xcatécyov. vewotl 8 éd’ 
e oA 9 \ ¢€ f b / / t 
nav es tHY Papunv averréuhOn Lérovupos THs, 
Aityns vids eyouevos, oTpaTias adnynodpevos 
Kal Nenractars TuKvals KaTAdEdpaLNKOS TA KUKAW 
ths Altyns modvy ypovoy, dv ev TH ayopa povo- 
paxcov ayavos cuvertatos eldonev Siactracbévta 
umd Onpiwv: él miyyatos yap twos trynrod 
TeOels ws dy éml ris Altvns, Siadrvbévtos aidvidios 
Kal ouptresovtos, KaTnVvéxOn Kal avTos Ets yare- 
dypas Onpiov evdiadurous, éritnoes TapeaKeva- 
opévas UO TO WHY LAT 

7. Thv dé tis ydpas dpetny Opvrovpévynv vmrd 
TavT@v, ovdey yeipw Tis “Itadtas aropatvopevay, 
Tt Set A€yery 3 cit@ Séxal péruTi*xal KpoK@ Kal 

1 Following Siebenkees, Meineke and others transfer to a 
ie after Acoyrivo: the words xexdkwrat .. . def (at end 


= étnacipOnoav, Meineke emends to éferelpOynear 
3 Keytxol, Xylander, for Kwuixol ; so the later editors. 


1 A number of the editors transfer to this point the sen- 
tence “The whole . . . fortunes,” at the end of § 7 below. 
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the Leontines.t Many of the barbarian cities, also, 
have been wiped out; for example Camici,? the royal 
residence of Cocalus,® at which Minos is said to have 
been murdered by treachery. The Romans, there- 
fore, taking notice that the country was deserted, 
took possession of the mountains and most of the 
plains and then gave them over to horseherds, 
cowherds, and shepherds; and by these herdsmen 
the island was many times put in danger, because, 
although at first they only turned to brigandage in a 
sporadic way, later they both assembled im great 
numbers and plundered the settlements, as, for 
example, when Eunus and his men took possession 
of Enna. And recently, in my own time, a certain 
Selurus, called the “son of Aetna,’’ was sent up to 
Rome because he had put himself at the head of an 
army and for a long time had oveiiun the regions 
round about Aetna with frequent raids; I saw him 
torn to pieces by wild beasts at an appointed combat 
of gladiators in the Forum; for he was placed on a 
lofty scaffold, as though on Aetna, and the scaffold 
was made suddenly to break up and collapse, and he 
himself was carried down with it into cages of wild- 
beasts—-fragile cages that had been prepared beneath 
the scaffold for that purpose. 

7. As for theefertility of the country, why should 
I speak of it, since 1t is on the lips of all men, who 
declare that it is no whit inferior to that of Italy? 
And in the matter of grain, honey, saffron, and 


2 Camici (or Camicus) 1s supposed to have been on the site 
of what is Camastro, 
_ 3 The mythical king who harboured Daedalus when he 
fled from Minos. 
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GdNols Tick Kav dueivo tis hain. mMpoceate bé 
Kal To éyyv0ev' woavel yap pépos Te THS ITadias 
dativ 1) vicos, Kal brroyopnyet TH ‘Poun, cabdmep 
éx Trav Itadikoy aypa@v, Exacta evpapas Kal ata- 
AaTeOpws. Kal dn Kal KadovcW aUTHY Tapetor 
THs “Pauns: copileras yap Ta yivomeva wdvra 
THY OArALyaY TOY avToOs dvadtoxopévov Sedpo. 
radra 8 éotly ody of xaptol povov, dAdAa Kal 
Bookihpara Kat dépuata Kal épia Kal Ta ToLadra. 
dynal & 6 Wocedwvios olov dxpomonets ert Oarar- 
Tns 800 tas Supaxotcocas (Spicbat nal rov 
"Epuca, uéony 8é dudoiv trepxetaOa tay KiKrA® 
mediov Thy "Evvay. 

Kexdewrtas 5¢ cai 4 Acovtivn maca, Nakiov 
ovoa Kal avTn Tov avTOOL THY pev yap aTUXN- 
pdrov éxowvwrnocay del Tols Yupaxovacioss, TOV 
& evtuynudtov ovK det. 

8. TAnotlov 5¢ trav Kevropirray éoti roducua, 
) puixpov Eumpooley AeyOetca Altvn, Tovs ava- 
Baivovras él 1d bpos Seyouévn Kal mapatrép- 
jmovoa: évTeddev yap apy Tis axpwpetas, eats 
dé Wurd ta advo Ywpia kal treppwdyn kal yrovos 
MEcTa TOD YewwOvos, TA Kato 5é dpvpois Kat 
hutetass OveiAnrras WavTosaTaise EotKe b€ NaL- 
Bdvew petaBoras ToAAas Ta axpa Tob dpous Sia 
THY VvounY TOO TupOs, TOTE pwev Eis Eva KpAaTHoAa 

C 274 cupdhepopévov, toTé Sé oytfouévov, Kal Tore pev 
pvaxas avarréutrovTos, ToTé bé PAayas Kal ALyvds, 
Grote &¢ xab pvdpovs avadvaarvros avdynn be 
trois wdGect tovTos Tous Te Urd yiv mopous 





1 See footnote on Leontines, § 6. 
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certain other products, one might call it even 
superior. There is, furthermore, its propinquity ; 
for the island is a part of Italy, as it were, and 
readily and without great labour supplies Rome with 
everything it has, as though from the fields of Italy. 
And in fact it is called the storehouse of Rome, 
for everything 1t produces 1s brought hither except 
a few things that are consumed at home, and not 
the fruits only, but also cattle, hides, wool, and the 
like. Poseidonius says that Syracuse and Eryx are 
each situated hke an acropolis by the sea, whereas 
Enna lies midway between the two above the 
encircling plains. 

The whole of the territory of Leontini, also, which 
likewise belonged to the Naxians of Sicily, has been 
devastated; for although they always shared with 
the Syracusans in their misfortunes, it was not 
always so with their good fortunes.! 

8. Near Centoripa is the town of Aetna, which 
was mentioned a little above, whose people entertain 
and conduct those who ascend the mountain; for 
the mountain-summit begins here. The upper dis- 
tricts are bare and ash-like and full of snow during 
the winter, whereas the lower are divided up by 
forests and plantations of every sort. The topmost 
parts of the mountain appear to undergo many 
changes because of the way the fire distributes 
itself, for at one time the fire concentrates in one 
erater, but at another time divides, wmle at one 
time the mountain sends forth lava, at another, 
flames and fiery smoke, and at still other times it 
also emits red-hot masses; and the inevitable result of 
these disturbances is that not only the underground 
passages, but also the orifices, sometimes rather 
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cupperaBarnery Kat Ta oTouia éviore mreiw 
KaTa THY emiddverav THY répuk. ot O ovp vewort 
avaBdvres dinyoovro npiv, OTL kaTardBotev avon 
meotoy ouaaron, baov elxogt oTadiov TYP mepi- 
HET pov, khetopevov ppv. reppwdet, Tetxtou 70 
ios EXOVTE, @ore deiy xadddrrpcoPas Tous els 
TO mediov mpoehGety Bovdopevous: opay tT év? 7p 
pécw Bovvov reppwdn THY xpoay, olamep Kab 7 
eripavera Kabewpaito Tov tediou, brép dé Tov 
Bovvod védos bpOtov SiavertnKds els iypos boo 
Stakociay Today 7 pe oov (eivas ya p Kal vnveptar), 
elKa ery dé katrv@: Ovo 6é ToAmHoavras m poehGeiv 
eis TO medtor, émretdy) Jepporépas éméBawor THS 
pdj.jov Kal BaGutépas, dvaatpeyat, pn dev & exov- 
TAS TepuTTOTEpov ppaver TOV Pawvowevov Tots 
moppaGev adopéict. vopivey & dx THs ToLavTns 
brews TOANG pvbever Oar, cal parLora old pact 
TLVES Tepl "Epredoxréovs, & 6Tt Kabdrotto eis TOV 
KpaTipa Kal KaTaTot Tob maGous ixvos TOY éL- 
Basov thy eTEpay, as é oper xarnas” evpePfivat 
yap e&e pix pov dim obev ToD Xethous Tob Kparipos, 
OS dvepptupevny vm THs Bias Tob tTrupéos" obre 
yap T poo tTov Elva TOV TOTTOV OVO” Oparov, eiKa- 
Ge TE poe KaTappipnvat TL Suva Gas exeioe 
bd THs dyrimvoias TOV €K Bd@6us avépov Kal 
THs Oepuwornros, hv mpoatravTay edroryov moppwlev 


i Meineke inserts jvra after wAelw; Corais, elva:, before 


Thy wépit. 
2 éyis not found in ABC/. 





1 <¢This is the small cone of eruption, in the centre of the 
wide semicircular crater” (Tozer, Selections, p 175), which 
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numerous, which appear on the surface of the moun- 
tain all round, undergo changes at the same time. 
Be this as it may, those who recently made the 
ascent gave me the following account: They found 
at the top a level plain, about twenty stadia in 
circuit, enclosed by a rim of ashes the height of a 
house-wall, so that any who wished to proceed into 
the plain had to leap down from the wall; they saw in 
the centre of the plain a mound! of the colour of 
ashes, in this respect being like the surface of the 
plain as seen from above, and above the mound a 
perpendicular cloud rising straight up to a height of 
about two hundred feet, motionless (for it was a 
windless day) and resembling smoke; and two of 
the men had the hardihood to proceed inio the 
plain, but because the sand they were walking on 
got hotter and deeper, they turned back, and so 
were unable to tell those who were observing from 
a distance anything more than what was already 
apparent. But they believed, from such a view as 
they had, that many of the current stories are 
mythical, and particularly those which some tell 
about Empedocles, that he leaped down into the 
crater and left behind, as a trace of the fate he 
suffered, one of the brazen sandals which he wore; 
for it was found,,they say, a short distance outside 
the rim of the crater, as though it had been thrown 
up by the force of the fire. Indeed, the place is 
neither to be approached nor to be seen, according 
to my informants; and further, they surmised that 
nothing could be thrown down into it either, owing 
to the contrary blasts of the winds arising from the 


the poem of Aedna (i. 182), ascribed to Lucilius Junior, 
describes as follows: ‘“‘penitusque exaestuat ultra.” 
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mply 4h T@ oTopiw Tov Kparhipos Tpoomehdoae 
eb O€ xarappipbein, peavor av drapBapev ™ piv 
avappipivat mahuy, orrotov Tapernpon TpOoTEpov. 
TO peyv odv éxrelrey Tote Ta TVEU LAT OL Kal TO 
TUP, emiderTovons mote} iTHS thns, OUK doyov, 
ov pay érl tocovToy ye, OoT avril THS TOTAUTNS 
Bias épicTov dvb pore yevéoOas TOV TANT LAG HOV. 
Urépxetas & I] Aityn pardov pev THs KATO TOV 
Tlop@uov kal Thy Karavaiay mapahias, Gna Kab 
TAS Kara TO Tuppnvixoy TENAYOS Kal Tas Atta- 
paiwv vious. DUKT@p fev ovv Kal peyyn pai- 
VET aL Aapnpa éx Ths Kopudys, pe? yuépav Oé 
KATV@ Kal aXrvL KATEXET OL. 

9, “Avraipes oe TH Airyy Ta NeBpody® 6%, 
TaTELVOTEpA pev, wrdrer d€ ToAU Tapannar- 
TOVTM. imaca 5 7 vio os Koidy KaTa vis éott, 
TOTABAY Kab mupos psoTn, cabdrep TO Tuppy- 
ytKov méharyos, @S elpnKaper, HEX pL THs Kupaias. 

C 275 Oepuav yoov voaTov dvaBonras KaTa TOUS 
exer TOTOUS 1) VTS, OY TA wey LEALVOVYTLA Kab 
Ta ‘Tpepaia * ddpupa dort, Ta O€ Aiyeotaia 
TOTL UC. TE pl ‘Axpayavta dé hipvar THY eV 
yedow exoveat Bardrrns, THv dé pve diaddopov 
ouvde yap ToIS dxomipBors BamriverOar oUL- 
Baiver, EUAwv Tpdtroyv émimroAdfEvow. ot Iars- 


1 worég, alter émiAertovons (the reading of the MSS.), Jones 
restores; Meineke deletes, following the Epi. 

3 NeBpdin, Corais, for Nevpddn 3 so M eineke, 

3 nal th ‘Imepata, Meineke, for Kara, “Inepay 5 C Muller 
approving. Oorais inserts xa! ra before the card ‘Imepay. 





1 Now the Nebrodici., 25. 4. 9. 
go 
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depths, and also owing to the heat, which, it is 
reasonable to suppose, meets one long before one 
comes near the mouth of the crater; but even if 
something should be thrown down into it, it would 
be destroyed before 1t could be thrown up in any- 
thing like the shape it had when first received; 
and although it is not unreasonable to assume that 
at times the blasts of the fire die down when at 
times the fuel is deficient, yet surely this would not 
last long enough to make possible the approach of 
man against so great a force. Aetna dominates 
more especially the seaboard in the region of the 
Strait and the territory of Catana, but also that in 
the region of the Tyrrhenian Sea and the Liparaean 
Islands. Now although by night a brilliant light 
shines from the summit, by day it is covered with 
smoke and haze. 

9. Over against Aetna rise the Nebrodes Moun- 
tains, which, though lower than Aetna, exceed it 
considerably in breadth. The whole island is hollow 
down beneath the ground, and full of streams and 
of fire, as is the case with the Tyrrhenian Sea, as far 
as the Cumaean country, as 1 have said before.’ 
At all events, the island has at many places springs 
of hot waters which spout up, of which those ot 
Selinus and those of Himera are brackish, whereas 
those of Aegesta are potable. Near Acragas are 
lakes which, though they have the taste of sea- 
water, are different in nature; for even people who 
cannot swim do not sink, but float on the surface 
like wood. The territory of the Palici has craters$ 


3 Strabo refers to what is now the Lago di Naftia, a small 
volcanic lake near the Eryces River and Leontini, and not 
far from the sea. 

Or 
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KOL O€ Kpariipas éxovow dvaBarrovras Uowp eis 
Joroetdés dvagven ja Kal mah et¢ TOV avTor 
dexopévous puxor. To O€ wept Maravpov* on 
AaLov év76s Exel cupiyya evpeyeOn Kal jwoTapov 
62° avTis peovta ahavi) HEX pL TONOD Ola- 
TT MATOS, eiT dvakuTTovTa T pos THV emupaverar, 
Kkaddrrep ‘Opovrns év TH Supia, KaTaous eis Td 
peTak&v Naopa "Amrapelas Kab 'Avtioxelas, 6 
Kanovae XdpuBow, dvar ene Tadd éy TeTTAa- 
pdxovra oTadiow: Ta Sé Tapamdno ta kak 0 
Tirypes év TH Mecororapig Kab o Netyos év TH 
AtBin pxpov po Tov Tyyov. TO 6é mepl 
Sriphadov Udwp emi Staxoctous aTadlous vio 
ynv éveyOev év TH “Apyeta TOV ‘Epagivov éxbi- 
Swot ToTapLoV, Kal waALV TO Tpos THY ‘ApKadicny 
“Acéav vroBpuxiov @abev oé Tote TOV Té 
Eiparay Kal Tov “Argerov avadiswaty, MOTE 
Kal memictevobar pub Ades Tb, Ort TOY eripn- 
prabevtav arepavev ExaTépm Kab eppupevta * els 
TO KOLVOV pedua dvagaiveras KATA TOV erupn- 
peo mov exaTEpos vy TH olnelep TOTAL. el pNTat 
dé Kal TO Neyouevov mept TOD Tipavov. 

10. Suyyevh &e Kal ToUTOLS Kal Tots Kara THY 
Lucehiay madece Ta Twept Tas Aymapatov VHGOUS 
«al avriy thy Atrdpay GeixvuTau. eict S émra 
uev tov aptOuov. eyiarn O¢ 4} Acwrdpa, Kuidiev 


1 For Mdraupoy, an unknown place, Cluver suggests Mé{a- 
poy, and others, Md¢apa; the former 1s probably correct. 
Corais’ Méravpov and C. Muller’s "Iudxapoy seem groundless 

2 éppipévra, Jones, for fipévra, on a query of Dr. Rouse 


1 The form ‘‘Mataurus” seems to be corrupt At any 
rate, 16 probably should be identified with Mazara (now 
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that spout up water in a dome-like jet and receive 
it back again into the same recess. The cavern 
near Mataurus! contains an immense gallery through 
which a river flows invisible for a considerable dis- 
tance, and then emerges to the surface, as is the 
ease with the Orontes in Syria,? which sinks into the 
chasm (called Charybdis) between Apameia and An- 
tiocheia and rises again forty stadia away. Similar, 
too, are the cases both of the Tigris in Mesopotamia 
and of the Nile in Libya, only a short distance from 
their sources. And the water in the territory of 
Stymphalus¢ first flows underground for two hundred 
stadia and then issues forth in Argeia as the Erasinus 
River; and again, the water near the Arcadian Asea 
is first forced below the surface and then, much 
later, emerges as both the Eurotas and the Alpheus; 
and hence the belief in a certain fabulous utterance, 
that if two wreaths be dedicated separately to each 
of the two rivers and thrown into the common 
stream, each will reappear, in accordance with the 
dedication, in the appropriate river. And I have 
already mentioned what is told about the Timavus 
River.° 

10. Phenomena akin both to these and to those in 
Sicily are to be seen about the Liparaean Islands and 
Lipara itself. The islands are seven in number, but 
the largest is Lipara (a colony of the Cnidians), which, 


Mazzara), near which there is now a small river flowing 
through a rocky district. 

2 Cp 16 2 7. 

* So Pliny, Nat. Hist. 6. 31. 

4 Strabo refers to the lake of Stymphalus in Arcadia in 
the Peloponnesus. For a full description see Frazer's note 
on Pausanias, §, 22, 1, Vol. IV, p 268. 

5. 1. 8. 
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aTroLKos, éyyuUTaTMW THs Lixedtas Ke MeVN, META rye 
THY Okppeccar éxaelTo 5é 7 POT Epov MeNuyou- 
vist Hynoato 8& nal atom Kal Tos Tas TOV 
Tuppnvev em pomas Toy Xpovov ayreéa yer, 
DirnKoous éxoura Tas voy Aeyouevas Avrapaiwy 
vous, as Alohov TLveS mpocaryopevova Kal 
67 Kab TO lepov TOD ‘AmrOhN@VOS éKOT LNG E 
TOANEKLS 70 ev Acrdois awe TOV axpod wie 
éxet Sé xal ray yi eDxaprrov Kal oTUnTNpLAS 
péTANDov éumpocodop * Kat Oepya Beara Kal 
mupos dvarrvoas. TAUTIS dé per ate TOS é€oTl 
kat THs Yexedias 4 Oépuecca,” Hv vov ‘Tepav 
‘HA daiorou Karodor, TET PHONS mace, Kal gp Los 
Kat § Sud-Trupos: éxel dé avaTrvoas TpEis os av éx 
TpLoy KPaTipov. éx 0€ Tob Beyiorou Kat puspovs 
at proyes avabépovaty, ob mpoaKexdxacty non 
TONY Hépos TOU Topou. éx 8& THs THpHT EDs 
mem ia TevTau, bi6r4 TOUS GVELOLS cupmapofuvov rat 
Kal at prdyes al Té evrada Kab ai kata THY 
Aityny, TAVOMEVOY be TavovTat Kal at proves. 


C276 ove droyov 6€ kal 4p ob dvepoe yevvevTa Kal 


TpéhovTaL THY apxny haBovres am6 TOV éK THS 
Gardrrns dvabupidcewy, oor amo ouryevods 
Dns kat wadous kak TO up ffamropevoy OvK 
é@ Oavydlav tots dp@vTas apwoyerws* ta 


1 éumpédcodev (A, Epit., Meineke) ; edrpdécodor (no, Corais) ; 
ey mpdaadov (CZ). 
a7) Oeppecoa, Corais inserts ; so the later editors. 
8 nal, after tpnuos, Corais inserts ; ; so Muller-Dubner and 
Meineke. 
* auwoyérws, Corais, for AAws yé ws; 80 Meineke. 


1 Styptic earth (=Latin alumen) is discussed at length by 
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Thermessa excepted, lies nearest to Sicily. It was 
formerly called Meligunis; and it not only com- 
manded a fleet, but for a long time resisted the 
incursions of the Tyrrheni, for itheld in obedience 
all the Liparaean Islands, as they are now called, 
though by some they are called the Islands of 
Aeolus. Furthermore, it often adorned the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi with dedications from the 
first fruits of victory. It has also a fruitful soil, and 
a mine of styptic earth! that brings in revenues,? 
and hot springs, and fireblasts. Between Lipara 
and Sicily is Thermessa, which is now called 
Hiera of Hephaestus?; the whole island is rocky, 
desert, and fiery, and it has three fire blasts, 
rising from three openings which one might call 
eraters. From the largest the flames carry up also 
red-hot masses, which have already choked up a con- 
siderable part of the Strait. From observation it 
has been believed that the flames, both here and on 
Aetna, are stimulated along with the winds and that 
when the winds cease the flames cease too. And this 
is not unreasonable, for the winds are begotten by the 
evaporations of the sea and after they have taken 
their beginning are fed thereby; and therefore it is 
not permissible for any who have any sort of insight 
into such matterg to marvel if the fire too is kindled 


Pliny (35. 52). It was not our alum, but an iron sulphate, 
or a mixture of an iron and an aluminium sulphate, used in 
dyeing and in medicine 

2 Diodorus Siculus (5. 10) says: ‘* This island” (Lipara) 
“has the far-famed mines of styptic earth, from which the 
Liparaeans and Romans get great revenues ” 

3 7.e. “Sacred” Isle of Hephaestus. The isle is now called 
Vuleanello. It is supposed tn be the island that rose from the 
sea about 183 B o. (see Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde 1. 251), 
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totdoe. IlodvBios 5é TOV TpL@Y KpaTHpwY Tov 
bevy Kateppunkévat dynolv éx wépous, TOUS be 
guppéverv, Tov O€ péeytoTOV TO xelros every, 
mepipepes Sv, mévTe atadiwv, Kat OdArtlyov 6é 
cvvdyecdar els TEVT KOVAL * Tod@y StaweT pov: 
kal?’ ot BdOos eivat To pEXpL Jararrns ora 
Siaiov, Gore cabopav Tals vnveptats. ei O€ Tair 
éotl mica, ovK amiarntéov icws ovdée Tots Tepl 
‘Eu redoxhéous prdoroynBeior.” gay pev ovv 
Novos per TveEty, axon omexradn Katayel- 
bat KuKAwM dyol THs vnoidos, @oTe unde THY 
Sixeriav drwbev dalvecOarr Stay 8& Bopéas, 
provyas kabapas amo Tob Nex Gevros KPaTH pos 
eis trbos éfaipec Oar Kab Spopous exmepmed Far 
petlous Tov Oé€ Lépupov éony TiVa Ex eLY Tab. 
Tous © aAXous Kparhpas opoedeis pev elvau, Th 
dé Bia reirecOar Tov avapvonpnarar x te Sy 
THs Siapopas TOV Bpopov cal éx Tob moOev 
apXeTar Ta avapvonpara Kal ab proyes Kal 
ai Meyvies Tpoonpaiver dat Kal TOV els. fipepay 
TpiTny mddw wédr\XOVTA Aveyov mvetv' TaV > yody 
éy Attrdpass ryevopevnys aTrroias WpoeitTrety Tivas 
eno TOY écopevov* cal py Siayretcacba. ad 
ov 87) TO pvd@déoraror Soxoby etpho Gar 76 
TOLNTH OV parny paives Bas rex bev, adr aivi- 
Eapevov THY annberar, Oray of Tapiayv Tay 
avéyov tov Aidrov: ep av éeuviocdnuey Kal 


i For nrevrikoyra (v’), the Hit reads rpidcevra (A°). 
2 ei... . pudodoyndctoww, Meineke regards as an inter- 
polation and relegates to foot of page ; C. Miller approving 

3 For ray C Miller suggests éauvrg (Polybius); perhaps 


rightly. 
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by a cognate fuel or disturbance. According to 
Polybius, one of the three craters has partially fallen 
in, whereas the others remain whole; and the largest 
has a circular rim five stadia in circuit, but it grad- 
ually contracts to a diameter of fifty feet; and the 
altitude of this crater above the level of the sea is a 
stadium, so that the crater is visible on windless days.! 
But if all this 1s to be believed, perhaps one should also 
believe the mythical story about Empedocles.2 Now 
if the south wind is about to blow, Polybius continues, 
a cloud-like mist pours down all round the island, so 
that not even Sicily is visible in the distance ; and 
when the north wind is about to blow, pure flames 
rise aloft from the aforesaid crater and louder 
rumblings are sent forth; but the west wind holds a 
middle position, so to speak, between the two ; but 
though the two other craters are like the first in 
kind, they fall short im the violence of their 
spoutings; accordingly, both the difference in the 
rumblings, and the place whence the spoutings and 
the flames and the fiery smoke begin, signify before- 
hand the wind that is going to blow again three days 
afterward®; at all events, certain of the men in 
Liparae, when the weather made sailing impossible, 
predicted, he says, the wind that was to blow, and 
they were not nystaken; from this fact, then, it is 
clear that that saying of the Poet whichis regarded 
as most mythical of all was not idly spoken, but that 
he hinted at the truth when he called Aeolus 


14¢ from the sea. Or perhaps, ‘‘so that the sea 1s 


visible from it ” 
2 See6 2 8 3 So Pliny 3. 14. 


te a a ea a ee 
4 After éoduevoy some of the editors, following the Hpii., 

insert &vexoy. 
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mMpoTepov ikavers. ETL n emiaracts Tihs évap- 
yeias deyorT av, .. . EmLonS TE Yap appr 
jwapeott, Kal duadeces Kal TH évapyeiar 4 ye 
Hdovh Kowwov audorépwv.t éraviuev & éml Ta 
éEnjs ad’ av twapeféBnuev. 

11. Tay pev 6% Asrdpav xai tiv O€ppeccay 
elpnxapev. % 8& BrpoyyvAn Karelrat péev ato 
Tod oyypatos, gate 5é Kal airy Sidtrupos, Big 
pev droyos Aevropévn, TH O€ Péyyes TAeovec- 
trovoa evrav0a bé rov Aiorov oixfoat dace. 
retaptn © éati Arddun, kal aittn 8 amo Tov 
CXYUATOS ovopactat Tov é NoTaY Epicodoca 
pev Kal Dowixodoca aro TOV guTdy KéxdyvTat, 
avetvrat 5é eis vouds. éBdoun S éoriy Evavupos, 
Terayia padtora Kal Epnuos: @vouactas 6, Ott 
padduota trois éx Aumdpas eis Sixerdiav mréovew 


1 The words fori... . &uporépwy appear, without a 
break, n the MSS., except that 2 and o have them in the 
margin. The editors before Groskurd place the period before 
ixavos, however, not before gory Corais, Forbiger, Tardieu 
and Meineke eject the words from the text. Groskurd alone 
ventures to reconstitute the text, reading as follows: 
[ueydAn b€] dori 4 exloracis tis évepyelas (for évapyelas, see 1. 
2.17) [4] Adyour? dv [udaiora wapacKkevdfew nal Exmdniw kad 
HSovqv:] éxions (deleting re) yap «.7.A. 





1 Odyssey 10 21. 

21.2 7-18, but especially §§ 15-18. Since Polybius, as 
well as Strabo, discussed this subject at length, the sentence 
** However, .. . sufficiently” might belong to the long 
excerpt from Polybius (ep 1. 2, 15-18), Here follows a sen- 
tence which, as it stands in the manuscripts, is incoherent, 
and seems to be beyond restoration. But for the fact that 
it is somewhat similiar to an accreditéd passage found else- 
where (1. 2. 17), one would hardly hesitate to regard it as a 
marginal note and follow Meineke in ejecting it from the text, 
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‘steward of the winds” + However, I have already 
discussed these matters sufficiently.2 It is the close 
attention of the Poet to vivid description, one might 
eall it, . . . for both® are equally present in rhetor- 
ical composition and vivid description; at any rate 
pleasure is common to both. But I shall return to 
the topic which follows that at which 1 digressed. 
11. Of Lipara, then, and Thermessa I have already 
spoken. As for Strongyle,‘ it is so called from its 
shape, and it too is fiery; it falls short in the violence 
of its fame, but excels in the brightness of its light ; 
and this is where Aeolus lived, it is said. The 
fourth island is Didyme,® and it too is named after 
its shape. Of the remaining islands, Ericussa® and 
Phoenicussa’? have been so called from their plants, 
and are given over to pasturage of flocks. The 
seventh is Euonymus,’ which is farthest out in the 
high sea and is desert; it is so named because it 
is more to the left than the others, to those who sail 
from Lipara to Sicily.9 Again, many times flames 


8 Perhaps (1) pleasure and (2) the excitement of amazement 
(see 1. 2. 17), as Groskurd thinks, or (1) the truthful element 
and (2) the mythical element (see also | 2, 19). 

4 4.¢e. ** Round,” the Stromboli of to-day. 

5 ¢.e. ** Double.” It is formed by two volcanic cones; the 
Salina of to-day. 

6 ¢.¢. “Heather” (ep. the botanical term “ Ericaceae ”) ; 
now called Alicud:. 

7 4.2. Palm” (cp the botanical term ‘‘ Phoenicaceae ”) ; 
or perhaps “ Rye-grass” (Lolium perenne), the sense in which 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 2. 6. 11) uses the Greek word 
‘‘ phoenix”; now called Felieudi. 

&@4¢, ‘* Left”; now called Panaria. 

® This would not be true if one sailed the shortest way to 
Sicily, but Strabo obviously has in mind the voyage from 
the city of Lipara to Cape Pelorias. 
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evavupes éoTt. ToddaKis 5é Kal Proyes els THY 
émipdveray ToD weAdyous TOD Tepl TAS VIOUS 
HbOncav éridpapodca:, Tov Kata BdBovs xol- 
Néav+ dvacropwOévTos TOpoV TLVOS, Kal TOU TUpOS 
C 277 Biacapévou mpos To éxtds. Tlocesdwucos 6¢ kata 
Tip éavrod prynpnv dyol ep) tpomras Oepwas 
dpa th &o petakv rhs ‘lepis cat ris Ev@vipou 
apos trros apbeicav éEaictoy tHv OddraTTay opa- 
Ofvat, Kal cuppelvai Tiva Ypdovoy avagdvawpéevny 
gUVvEeXaS, eta TavcacBas Tovs bé ToApioayTas 
Tpootel, dovtas vexpovs ixOvas éAavvopévous 
UT Tov pod (Tovs bé nal Cépun Kal dvawdia 
mrnyéevtas) muyelv, & b& TaY TroLapiwy TO 
padXOY TANoLdcay TOvS ev ToY évovTaY aTro- 
Bareiv, rovs & eis Attrdpay poru odoat, Tore 
pev exdpovas ytvopevous Omoiws Tols émtAnTTKOLS, 
rote d¢ dvarpéyovtas els Tods olxetous AoytapLovs* 
qohrais 8 huépars dotepov opadcbat mndov 
éravOobvTra TH OardtTn, ToAXayod 6é Kal 
droyas éxmimrovaas Kai xamvors Kalb ALyvvas, 
Yotepov bé mayivar nab yevécOar trois plrALass * 
AiGors eotkoTa Tov Tdyov: Tov Sé THs Lixeerias 
otparnyov, Tirov Prauinor,® Syrdocat TH cvy- 
KATO, THY O€ Téwracay éxOicacar Ev Te TH 
pnoidiio Kat év Armdpats ols ‘te xarayOoviors 


1 rod wupds, Kramer transposes from a position after 
Kove to a position before Biacayévov ; so the later editors. 

2 wiArlas, the Epit , for udirats (cp. 10. 5.16); so Meineke 

3 For éAaulviov, Du Theil, Corais (C. Muller approving), 
read SaAapiivov. 





1 Poseidonins was born about 130 s.c, 
Too 
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have been observed running over the surface of the 
sea round about the islands when some passage had 
been opened up from the cavities down m the 
depths of the earth and the fire had forced its way 
to the outside. Poseidonius says that within his 
own recollection,! one morning at daybreak about 
the time of the summer solstice, the sea between 
Hiera and Euonymus was seen raised to an enor- 
mous height, and by a sustained blast remained 
puffed up for a considerable time, and then sub- 
sided; and when those who had the hardihood to 
sail up to it saw dead fish driven by the current, and 
some of the men were stricken 11] because of the 
heat and stench, they took flight; one of the boats, 
however, approaching more closely, lost some of its 
occupants and barely escaped to Lipara with the 
rest, who would at times become senseless like 
epileptics, and then afterwards would recur to their 
proper reasoning faculties; and many days later 
mud was seen forming on the surface of the sea, 
and in many places flames, smoke, and murky fire 
broke forth, but later the scum hardened and 
became as hard as mill-stone; and the governor of 
Sicily, Titus Flaminius,? reported the event to the 
Senate, and the Senate sent a deputation to offer 
propitiatory sacwfices, both in the islet? and in 
Liparae, to the gods both of the underworld and of 


2 This Titus Flaminius, who must have lived ‘within the 
recollection’ of Poseidonius, 1s otherwise unknown. If the 
text is correct, he was governor of Sialy about 90 Bc. 
Cp. Nissen, op. cd. I. 251, But Du Theil, Corais and 
C Muller emend to Titus ‘“‘ Flamininus,” who was governor 
in 123 B.c., trying to connect this eruption with that which 
is generally put at 126 Bc. (ep, Pliny 2. 88 [89]). 

% The islet just created. 
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mn a 3 
Geois nai trois Oarartiots. dmo pev ovv ‘Ept- 

0 2 ® YS) bé , / e 
K@OoUS es PowiKwdy CEeKa pitta hnotv oOo Ywpo- 

7 > 6 5 > A 5 4 4 3” @ 
ypados, evleyv 0 ets Atdupnv tptaxovta, Evie 

\ ; 
& eis Aswdpav mpos apxtov évvéa xal elxoct, 
Al4 ’ b ] , 3 / e / 
évOevy 8 eis Suxediav évveaxaioexa’ éxxaidexa 
& ék tis Srpoyyvans. mpdxectas dé rod Waydvou 
Menrirn, 6@ev ta xuvidta, & Karodoe Medurala, 
kat Tatdos, dydonkovra Kal oxT® pita Ths 
dxpast duddorepar Seéyovoar’ Koocovpa 6é apo 
tov AtdvBaiov kal mpd rhs “Acridos, Kapyn- 
Sovianhs modkews, hv Krurgay xadovdor, péon 
3 “ ‘4 \ \ \ ‘A >)? 
audhoiv Kerevn Kal To AEXOev Sidornua ad 
, 

éxatépas atéyouoa: kal 4 Alyiuoupos &é mpo 
Ths Ywxertas Kab tH AvBdns éort wal adrpa 
pixpa vygidia. radrTa pev wept TOY voor. 


ITl 


3 / ’ ¢ ” LS \ \ bd / 
Erednrvdo0c 8 ayiv ta wept tHy dapyatav 
? A 

‘Iradiav péyps Metarrovtiov Ta cvvey} Nexréov. 
cuveyns 8 éotiv 4 “lamuyia’ radvrnv 88 Kat 
Meocariav carodvow ot “EXAnves, of 8 érexoptot 
KaTa pépyn To wéev TL Yarevtivovs Karovar, 7d 

\ \ 4 \ 3 f \ , 
Tept THY axpav THY ‘lamruyiav, robe KadraBpors. 
umép tovTous mpoaRoppot Tlevxéreot té eioe wal 
Aavvios kata thy “EXAdba SiddexTov mpoca- 
opevopuevot, of S éertywpio. Tacav THY peta 

% “ 

tovs KadaBpovs "ArovNayv xadrovot, tees 8 


1 ris Bepas, Cluver, for éxarépas ; so the editors. 





1 See footnote 3 in Vol. II, p. 358. 
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the sea, Now, according to the Chorographer,? the 
distance from Ericodes to Phoenicodes? is ten miles, 
and thence to Didyme thirty, and thence to the 
northern part of Lipara twenty-nine, and thence to 
Sicily nineteen, but from Strongyle sixteen. Off 
Pachynus lie Melita,2 whence come the little dogs 
called Melitaean, and Gaudus, both eighty-eight 
miles distant from the Cape. Cossura‘ lies off 
Lilybaeum, and off Aspis,5 a Carthaginian city whose 
Latin name is Clupea; it lies midway between the 
two, and is the aforesaid distance® from either. 
Aegimurus,’ also, and other small islands lie off 
Sicily and Libya. So much for the islands, 


Ill 


1. Now that I have traversed the regions of Old 
Italy® as far as Metapontium, I must speak of those 
that border on them. And lapygia borders on 
them. The Greeks call it Messapia, also, but the 
natives, dividing it into two parts, call one part 
(that about the Iapygian Cape)? the country of the 
Salentini, and the other the country of the Calabri. 
Above these latter, on the north, are the Peucetii 
and also those people who in the Greek language 
are called Daunsi, but the natives give the name 
Apulia to the whole country that comes after that 
of the Calabri, though some of them, particularly 


2 oe, Ericussa and Phoenicussa. 

3 Now Malta. 4 Now Pantellarta. 

5 So called from the resemblance of the hull (see 17. 3. 16), 
where it is situated, to a shield (aspis, Lat. clupeus). 

6 Kighty-eight miles. * Now Al Djamur. 

8 jc. Oenotra (see 6, 1. 15 and 5. 1. 1). * Cape Leuca. 
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aitav kat Tlotdixdor Néyovtat, Kal pardtoTa ot 
Tlevaériot. gate 06 t41 yeppovnotdfovea 1) Mec- 
catia, T@ ad Bpevreciov péxpe Tdpavtos ic Aue 
Krelopevn atddiov Séka Kal tplakociwv. 6 7’ 
érrimXous? éotl wept Thy dxpav laruylav ctadiov 
ouod TL? Terpaxociwv. tov dé Metamrovtiou pep 
C 278 diéyvet ctadlous mept Ssaxocious Kal eixoow,* o dé 
arous ér avtTov mpos Tas dvatoAas. Tod sé 
xodrov TavTos TOD Tapaytivov TO mAéov adtpéevov 
dvros, évTada 8H Nuunv® éote péyirros Kal Kad- 
ALOTOS, YEehupg KAELOMEVOS LEyaAH, oTAdL@DY 8 éaTiv 
éxaTov THY Trepipetpov. éx déToOv pos TOV MUYoV 
pépous iaO wor mrotet pos THY éEw OdraTTay, OoT 
emt yeppovnaw Keloba, THY TodLY, KaL Ta Tota 
Urepvewrxetabar padiws exaTépwOev, Tamrevod 
dvTOS TOU avyévos. Tamrevoy b€ Kal TO THs 
movews ESados, pixpov & Sums erptrar Kara 
THY axpoTOA. TO pev odY Taraloy TEélxXOS 
KUKAOV Exe peyar, vuvi & éxrA€NerTTTaL TO TWAEOV 
TO Tpos TO icOu@, TO bé pds TH oToOpaTe TOD 
Atuevos, Kal’ O Kal 4 axpoTroALs, TUppévet wéryeOos 


1 §é vt, Corais, for 8’ éx:; Meineke writes 8 émyep- 
pornoia(ovge, but stars it; T. G. Tucker conjectures 
daoxeppornoid(oura, ‘ 

2 For éxiraous, Meineke, following the conj. of Kramer, 
reads mepfrAous, but this 1s unnecessary. 

% Before rerpaxoclwy, Groskurd inserts yAlwy; but com- 
paring the distances in 6. 3 5, we should expect here 
xfAtwy Siaxoclwy (,ac°); and if wep! (before rhy axpay) 18 
ate ee to éri (Corais), the rerpacoclwy would be too 
small. 

* efxoow (x’), after xaf, Memeke inserts, following ¢; but 
Meineke also inserts 6 Tdpas after efeoow, In A there is a 
lacuna of seven or eight letters, 
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the Peucetii, are called Poedicli also. Messapia 
forms a sort of peninsula, since it 1s enclosed by the 
isthmus that extends from Brentesium! as far as 
Taras, three hundred and ten stadia. And the 
voyage thither? around the Iapygian Cape is, all 
told, about four hundred? stadia. ‘The distance from 
Metapontium‘ is about two hundred and twenty 
stadia, and the voyage to it is towards the rising 
sun. But though the whole Tarantine Gulf, gener- 
ally speaking, is harbourless, yet at the city there is 
a very large and beautiful harbour, which is enclosed 
by a large bridge and is one hundred stadia in 
circumference. In that part of the harbour which 
lies towards the innermost recess,® the harbour, with 
the outer sea, forms an isthmus, and therefore the 
city is situated on a peninsula; and since the neck 
of land is low-lying, the ships are easily hauled 
overland from either side. The ground of the city, 
too, is low-lying, but still it is slightly elevated 
where the acropolis is. The old wall has a large 
circuit, but at the present time the greater part 
of the city—the part that is near the isthmus—has 
been forsaken, but the part that is near the mouth 
of the harbour, where the acropolis is, stil] endures 


1 See 5. 3. 6 and footnote. 

2 From Brentesium& to Taras, 

8 This figure is wrong. Strabo probably wrote 1,200; 
Groskurd thinks that he wrote 1,400, but m § 5 (below) the 
abu for the intervals of the same voyage total 1,220 
stacia, 

4 To Taras. 5 Mare Piccolo. 

6 ze, the part that 1s immediately to the east of the city, 
as Tozer (op. cié., p. 183) points out. 





5 évraida 8h Aiuhy, Corais, for évreibey. There is a lacuna 
of about seven letters in A, and ¢ reads Aiphv- 
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afvonoyou Tokews exAnpody. yer 5é yupvadordv 
Te KdXMOTOY Kal ayopav evipueyéOn, év 4 Kal Oo 
tov Atos (Sputas KoAooads yadrKods, péytoros 
peta tov ‘Podiwv. petakv 5é Tis dyopas Kal Tov 
OTOMATOS 1) AKPOTTOALS, pLKpa eipava eyovca 
Tod TaAdalod Koopou TOV avabnuaTer’ Ta yap 
TOANG Ta pev KaTépOerpay Kapyndoviot, Aa- 
Bovres tyv mod, ta 8 édadhupayoynoav 
‘Pwpaiot, xpatycavtes Braiws’ wv éots Kal o 
“Hpakris év 7@ Karretwrl@ yarxods KodocatKes, 
Avoinmov épyov, avddnua Makipov PaBiov rod 
EXOVTOS THY TOALD. 

2. lept dé ris nticews “Avtioyos Aéyor dyolv 
6tt tov Meconviaxod troréuov yevnfévtos ot wn 
petacyovtes Naxedatpoviwy Tis orparetas éxpi- 
Onoav Sobre Kal o@vopacAncav Etnwrtes, Scots + 
Sé xara tTHv otpareiay raises éyévovto, ILapbevias 
éxdAouv Kai atipous Expivav ot S ovK avacyo- 
pevos (aroAAOl 0 jaoav) éreBovrXevcay Tols TOD 
Snuov. aicOdouevot & brréreprav tivas, ob mpoc- 
Toioe dirtas Euerrov éFayyédrery Tov TpoTOV 
THS émiBovrrs. Toitwv Oo hv Kai PdravOos, 
Gomep éddKxe. mpocrarns drape avTaV, OvK 
npéaketo © amdas Tols wepl THs BovAts? dvo- 


1 For Scots, 10 read door, but the meaning of the sentence 
can, and must, be the same in either case. 
2 For fovaijs Muller-Dubner and Meineke read émriSovajs. 





1 Tarentum revolted from Rome to Hannibal during the 
Second Punic War, but was recaptured (209 B.c.) and severely 
dealt with. 

* 743-723 B.C. 
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and makes up a city of noteworthy size. And it has 
a very beautiful gymnasium, and also a spacious 
market-place, in which is situated the bronze 
colossus of Zeus, the largest in the world except the 
one that belongs to the Rhodians. Between the 
market-place and the mouth of the harbour is 
the acropolis, which has but few remnants of the 
dedicated objects that in early times adorned it, 
for most of them were either destroyed by the 
Carthaginians when they took the city or carried off 
as booty by the Romans when they took the place 
by storm! Among this booty is the Heracles in the 
Capitol, a colossal bronze statue, the work of Lysip- 
pus, dedicated by Maximus Fabius, who captured 
the city. 

2. In speaking of the founding of Taras, Antiochus 
says: After the Messenian war? broke out, those 
of the Lacedaemonians who did not take part in the 
expedition were adjudged slaves and were named 
Helots,? and all children who were born in the 
time of the expedition were called Partheniae* and 
judicially deprived of the rights of citizenship, but 
they would not tolerate this, and since they were 
numerous formed a plot against the free citizens; 
and when the latter learned of the plot they sent 
secretly certain enen who, through a pretence of 
friendship, were to report what manner of plot it 
was; among these was Phalanthus, who was reputed 
to be their champion, but he was not pleased, in 
general, with those who had been named to take 
part in the council. It was agreed, however, that 


3 On the name and its origin, see 8. 5. 4; also Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encycl. s.v. ** Heloten.” 
4 “Children of Virgins.” 
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1 For dvouacéefot, Corais reads vouigéeiot, and so read 
Muller-Dibner ; Meineke con). éroimacdeio: or duodroynGerat, 
but reads (with asterisk) dvoyagGetoi. 

2 dkayyerkdvrwv, Meineke, following Bx, for égayyeiAarres. 

8 ky, before wep:Oéc0m, Corais, following the Hyit., deletes ; 
so Meineke , wep:Oécda: 18 the reading of the Epit., wepOjva 
of B, and wep:@etva: of the other MSS. 

* uexnvixeot, Muller-Dubner emend to peuhyura: ; Meineke 
suspects peunyvnact. 





1 The temple of Amyclaean Apollo. 
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the attack should be made at the Hyacinthian 
festival in the Amyclaeum! when the games were 
being celebrated, at the moment when Phalanthus 
should put on his leather cap (the free citizens were 
recognizable by their hair ?); but when Phalanthus 
and his men had secretly reported the agreement, 
and when the games were in progress, the herald 
came forward and forbade Phalanthus to put on a 
leather cap; and when the plotters perceived that 
the plot had been revealed, some of them began to 
run away and others to beg for mercy; but they 
were bidden to be of good cheer and were given 
over to custody; Phalanthus, however, was sent 
to the temple of the god? to consult with reference 
to founding a colony; and the god responded, “ I 
give to thee Satyrium, both to take up thine abode 
in the rich land of Taras and to become a bane to 
the Iapygians.” Accordingly, the Partheniae went 
thither with Phalanthus, and they were welcomed 
by both the barbarians and the Cretans who had 
previously taken possession of the place. These 
latter, it is said, are the people who sailed with 
Minos to Sicily, and, after his death, which occurred 
at the home of Cocalus in Camici,* set sail from 
Sicily; but on the voyage back® they were driven 
out of their cougse to Taras, although later some 
of them went afoot around the Adrias® as far as 


2 2¢. by the length of it. According to Plutarch (Lysander 
1) the wearing of long hair by the Spartans dated back to 
Lycurgus (the ninth century Bc. ), but according to Herodotus 
(1. 82) they wore their hair short till the battle of Thyrea (in 
the sixth century 8.¢.), when by legal enactment they began 
to wear it long. 

$ At Delphi. 4 Cp 6 2.6, 

* Back to Crete § The Adtiatiec. 
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1 Borriafovs, all the editors, for Bovyelovs (ABI), Bovrefous 
(C); ep. Borriafay (6. 3. 6). 
2 %rei, after Sorepov, is omitted in ABCI. 
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Macedonia and were called Bottiaeans. But all the 
people as far as Daunia, it is said, were called 
Japyges, after Iapyx, who is said to have been the 
son of Daedalus by a Cretan woman and to have 
been the leader of the Cretans. The city of Taras, 
however, was named after some hero. 

3. But Ephorus describes the founding of the 
city thus: The Lacedaemonians were at war with 
the Messenians because the latter had killed their 
king Teleclus when he went to Messene to offer 
sacrifice, and they swore that they would not return 
home again until they either destroyed Messene or 
were all killed; and when they set out on the 
expedition, they left behind the youngest and the 
oldest of the citizens to guard the city ; but later 
on, in the tenth year of the war, the Lacedaemonian 
women met together and sent certain of their own 
number to make complaint to their husbands that 
they were carrying on the war with the Messenians 
on unequal terms, for the Messenians, staying in 
their own country, were begetting children, whereas 
they, having abandoned their wives to widowhood, 
were on an expedition in the country of the enemy, 
and they complained that the fatherland was in 
danger of being in want of men; and the Lace- 
daemonians, both keeping their oath and at the 
same time bearing in mind the argument of the 
women, sent the men who were most vigorous and 
at the same time youngest, for they hnew that these 
had not taken part in the oaths, because they were 
still children when they went out to war along with 
the men who were of military age; and they ordered 
them to cohabit with the maidens, every man with 
every maiden, thinking that thus the maidens would 
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4, “Ioyuoav 0€ rote of Tapavtivot Kal’ vrrepBo- 
1 4 ane’ abrhv, Kramer, for &udw rdéde 3 so the later editors. 


: KaréraBov (marg. B sec. m.) for kareAdBovro (ACZ), 
kateSzrovro (B); so the other editors. 
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bear many more children; and when this was done, 
the children were named Partheniae. But as for 
Messene, it was captured after a war of nineteen 
years, as Tyrtaeus says: “ About it they fought for 
nineteen years, relentlessly, with heart ever stead fast, 
did the fathers of our fathers, spearmen they; and 
in the twentieth the people forsook their fertile 
farms and fled from the great mountains of Ithome.” 
Now the Lacedaemonians divided up Messeniaamong 
themselves, but when they came on back home they 
would not honour the Parthemae with civic rights 
like the rest, on the ground that they had been 
born out of wedlock; and the Partheniae, leaguing 
with the Helots, formed a plot against the Lace- 
daemonians and agreed to raise a Lacoman cap in 
the market-place as a signal for the attack. But 
though some of the Helots had revealed the plot, 
the Lacedaemonians decided that it would be dificult 
to make a counter-attack against them, for the 
Helots were not only numerous but were all of 
one mind, regarding themselves as virtually brothers 
of one another, and merely charged those who were 
about to raise the signal to goaway from the market- 
place. So the plotters, on learning that the under- 
taking had been betrayed, held back, and the 
Lacedaemonians persuaded them, through the influ- 
ence of their fathers, to go forth and found a colony, 
and if the place they took possession of sufficed 
them, to stay there, but if not, to come on back and 
divide among themselves the fifth part of Messenia. 
And they, thus sent forth, found the Achaeans at 
war with the barbarians, took part in their perils, 
and founded Taras. 

4 At one time the Tarantini were exceedingly 
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1 Archytas (about 427-347 3.c), besides being chosen 
seven times as chief magistrate (‘‘strategus’’) of Tarentum, 
was famous as general, Pythagorean philosopher, mathema- 
tician, and author. Aristotle and Aristoxenus wrote works 
on his life and writings, but both of these works are now 
ost. 

* Alexander I was appointed king of Epeirus by Philip of 
Macedonia about 342 B.c, and was killed by a Leucanian 
about 330 Bc. (ep. 6. 1. 5). 

® Archidamus ITI, king of Sparta, was born about 400 3.¢, 
and lost his life in 338 B.c. in this war. 

* Tattle is known of this Cleonymus, save that he was the 
son of Cleomenes II, who reigned at Sparta 370-309 z.o. 
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powerful, that is, when they enjoyed a democratic 
government; for they not only had acquired the 
largest fleet of all peoples in that part of the world 
but were wont to send forth an army of thirty thou- 
sand infantry, three thousand cavalry, and one 
thousand commanders of cavalry. Morever, the 
Pythagorean philosophy was embraced by them, but 
especially by Archytas,1 who presided over the city 
for a considerable time But later, because of their 
prosperity, luxury prevailed to such an extent that 
the public festivals celebrated among them every 
year were more in number than the days of the 
year ; and in consequence of this they also were poorly 
governed. One evidence of their bad policies is the 
fact that they employed foreign generals; for they 
sent for Alexander? the Molossian to lead them in 
their war against the Messapians and Leucanians, 
and, still before that, for Archidamus,? the son of 
Agesilaus, and, later on, for Cleonymus,* and Aga- 
thocles,5 and then for Pyrrhus,® at the time when 
they formed a league with him against the Romans. 
And yet even to those whom they called in they 
could not yield a ready obedience, and would set 
them at enmity. At all events, it was out of 
enmity that Alexander tried to transfer to Thurian 
territory the general festival assembly of all Greek 
peoples in that part of the world—the assembly 
which was wont to meet at Heracleia in Tarantine 
territory, and that he began to urge that a place for 


5 Apathocles (b. about 861 B.c.-d. 289 B.c.) was a tyrant of 
Syracuse. He appears to have led the Tarantini about 300 


B.C. 
€ Pyrrhus (about 318-272 B.c.), king of Epeirus, accepted 
the invitation of Tarentum in 281 B.c. . 
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1 Meineke transposes wepi re . . . apérepov to a position 
after wpbs 5& . . . Baoiréa, 


2 wrodtopdaria, Kramer, for roAiopara ; so the later editors. 
8 xard, after wéAayos, Meineke emends to ral. 
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the meetings be fortified on the Acalandrus River. 
Furthermore, it is said that the unhappy end which 
befell him! was the result of their ingratitude. 
Again, about the time of the wars with Hannibal, 
they were deprived of their freedom, although later 
they received a colony of Romans, and are now 
living at peace and better than before. In their 
war against the Messapians for the possession of 
Heracleia, they had the co-operation of the king of 
the Daunians and the king of the Peucetians. 

5. That part of the country of the Iapygians which 
comes next is fine, though in an unexpected way; for 
although on the surface it appears rough, it is found 
to be deep-soiled when ploughed, and although it is 
rather lacking in water, it is manifestly none the 
less good for pasturage and for trees. The whole of 
this district was once extremely populous; and it al- 
so had thirteen cities; but now, with the exception 
of Taras and Brentesium, all of them are so worn 
out by war that they are merely small towns. The 
Salentini are said to be a colony of the Cretans. 
The temple of Athene, once so rich, is in their ter- 
ritory, as also the look-out-rock called Cape Tapygia, 
a huge rock which extends out into the sea towards 
the winter sunrise,? though it bends approximately 
towards the Lacjnium, which rises opposite to it on 
the west and with it bars the mouth of the Tarantine 
Gulf. And with it the Ceraunian Mountains, like- 
wise, bar the mouth of the Ionian Gulf; the passage 
across from it both to the Ceraunian Mountains and 
to the Lacinium is about seven hundred stadia. 
But the distance by sea from Taras around to 


6. 1. 5. 2 ¢.¢c, south-east. 
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1 & éx (Ri), for 5€; so all editors. 2 els, Meineke, for és. 

3 Bdpidos, Corais, for Bapiros (Bl), Bdépnros (AC); so the 
later editors. 

* xarapuyédyres 8¢, Corais, for xarapuydyras; so the later 
editors. 
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Brentesium is as follows: First, to the small town 
of Baris, six hundred stadia; Baris is called by the 
people of to-day Veretum, is situated at the edge of 
the Salentine territory, and the trip thither from 
Taras is for the most part easier to make on foot 
than by sailing. Thence to Leuca eighty stadia ; 
this, too, is a small town, and in itis to be seen a 
fountain of malodorous water; the mythical story is 
told that those of the Giants who survived at the 
Campanian Phlegra! and are called the Leuternian 
Giants were driven out by Heracles, and on fleeing 
hither for refuge were shrouded by Mother Earth, 
and the fountain gets its malodorous stream from 
the ichor of their bodies; and for this reason, also, 
the seaboard here is called Leuternia. Again, from 
Leuca to Hydrus,? a small town, one hundred and 
fifty stadia. Thence to Brentesium four hundred ; 
and it is an equal distance to the island Sason,? 
which is situated about midway of the distance 
across from Epeirus to Brentesium. And therefore 
those who cannot accomplish the straight voyage 
sail to the left of Sason and put in at Hydrus; and 
then, watching for a favourable wind, they hold 
their course towards the harbours of the Brentesini, 
although if they disembark, they go afoot by a 
shorter route by way of Rodiae,* a Greek city, 
where the poet Ennius was born. So then, the 
district one sails around in going from Taras to 
Brentesium resembles a peninsula, and the overland 


1 Bee 5. 4. 4 and 5. 4.6 

2 Also called Hydruntum ; now Otranto. 

3 Now Sasena. 4 Also called Rudiae; now Rugge. 

sea eee pe ee ee 
5 texea, Jones restores, for Trxor. 
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Tov ia Owov TOLel THs el pnpevns Yeppovnaov, Hv 
Meocariay Te Kab ‘lamvyiav Kal KaraBpiav 
Kal Zarevtivny KOLVOS Ob TOAAOL T poo ayopevouce’ 
TLUES oe Svarpotor, OS eAeyopen Tm porepov. Ta 
fev ovv ev TO TapaT ep TOM XL eLpNT a. 

6. ’Ev be Th pecoyaig ‘Podias té eat xal 
Aovrriat Kat jute pov vrép THS Gardarns "AAnTia: 
én é 7 iced péow Ovpla,* év y, * Baginetov 
ere Selxvutas TOY Suvacrav® TLVOS. elpncoTos 
S ‘Hpodorou “‘Toiav* elvas év TH ‘Taruyia, KTbo We 
Kpnrav TOV TravnGevT ov ex Too Miva oTOhoU 
Tov eis SexerXiav, rot avriy dee déxer Oat i TO 
Ovepnrov. Bpevréctov & érovxjoat pev NeyOvTAL 
Kpijres, ol pera Oncéws ered Oovres € éx Kvwccod, 
el? ot ex Tis ZiKedias amnpKores pera TOD 
aie (Aéyera yap ayudorépas), ou Tuppervar 
5é acu avrous, adda ameGelv eis THY Bortiaiav. 
Daorepov be 7 ones Bacrrevopevn TONY aTréBanre 
TiS Xwpas bro TeV PETE PardvOov Aakedat- 
povior, pms 5 EKTETOVTA avtov éx Tod Tapavtos 
édéEavro ot t Bpevrecivot, Kat TENEUTHTAVTA nEiwoay 
AapMpas Tapijs. x@pay é _ exouat Berti THS 
Tapavriver: hemToyews yap ae XpnoroKapTos 
6é, pede be Kal Epa tay obddpa ET ALVOULEvOY 
éoti. Kat evrAimevoy 58 wadXAov 1d Bpevtréctov 


1 Ovpta, Cluver, for @upéa: (AC), @upata: (BZ); so the 
editors. 
@, Siebenkees, for 4; so the later editors. 
3 Sivaeear (Bl), for Suvaray; so Siebenkees, Corais, and 
Meineke. 
* ‘Yptav, Cluver, for Odplay; so the later editors. 
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journey from Brentesium to Taras, which is only a one 
day’s journey for a man well-girt, forms the isthmus 
of the aforesaid peninsula; and this peninsula most 
people call by one general name Messapia, or 
Iapygia, or Calabria, or Salentina, although some 
divide it up, as I have said before? So much, then, 
for the towns on the sea-coast. 

6. In the interior are Rodiae and Lupiae, and, 
slightly above the sea, Aletia; and at the middle 
of the isthmus, Uria, in which is still to be seen 
the palace of one of the chieftains, When Herod- 
otus® states that Hyria is in Iapygia and was 
founded by the Cretans who strayed from the 
fleet of Minos when on its way to Sicily,4 we must 
understand Hyria to be either Uria or Veretum. 
Brentesium, they say, was further colonised by the 
Cretans, whether by those who came over with 
Theseus from Cnossus or by those who set sail from 
Sicily with Iapyx (the story is told both ways), 
although they did not stay together there, it is said, 
but went off to Bottiaea.5 Later on, however, when 
ruled by kings, the city lost much of its country 
to the Lacedaemonians who were under the leader- 
ship of Phalanthus; but still, when he was ejected 
from Taras, he was admitted by the Brentesini, and 
when he died was counted by them worthy of a 
splendid burial. Their country is better than that 
of the Tarantini, for, though the soil is thin, it 
produces good fruits, and its honey and wool are 
among those that are strongly commended. Bren- 
tesium is also better supplied with harbours; for 


26,3. 1. 2 6.3.1. $7, 170. 4 Cp. 6.3 2. 
8 Cp. 6. 3. 2, where Antiochus says that some of them 
went to Bottiaea 
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STRABO 


évl yap oTOMaTE TONNOL KAELOVTAL Aceves dchv- 
oTOb; KONT OD aroha Bavopévav évTés, oor 
coucevat Képacw erapou TO oXYHpa, ad ov Kal 
ToUvOMA” avy yap 7H TONEL Kepanry wadiora 
eXapov mpocéoicey 6 TOTS, TH 5¢ Mecoamia 
YAOTTH Bpevréctov * 7 Kepany Tov erdgou 
Kanelrrat, o 6€ Tapaytivos ov TAVTENAS éorep 
dkNvaTtos bua TO avarren Tac 0 au, Kab Twa Kat 
pos Spay & exel Ta Tept TOV puxov. 

7. Ev? 8é rots amd ris ‘EXAddos cal THS 
‘Acias Siatpovew evdvTro1a paNdOv ear emi 
TO Bpevtéatop, Kal én Kat dedpo TAVTES KaTAL- 
poverty, ols els THY ‘Peouny TPOKELTAL 0005. Svo 
dé eiot, pia pev nuove) dua Tevxetion, ods 
Tloudixdous KANOUGCL, Kal Aavviov Kat Savverov 
pexpe Beveovevtod,3 ep’ 7 00@ ‘Eryvaria * TOMS, 
eiTa Keria® kat Nyriov Kal Kaviovoy Kat 

CO 283 ‘Epdovia H Oe bia 'Tdpayos, pt pov év apirreps, 
Boov 5&7 pds Fuépas meptodov xverevoarre, 4 


1 Boeyrégiov, Cluver emends to Apévriov; so Corais and 
Meineke. See Steph. Byz and Zitym. ¥., but also Eustath. 
ad Od., p. 1409. 

2 éy "(the reading of all MSS.), Jones restores, for @:, the 
emendation of Xylander and subsequent editors. 

: Beveoveyrov, all editors, for Ovevoverred. 

* "Tyvarta (Bl). 

5 For KeAia, Meineke writes Ka:Ala. 

. ‘Epdavta, Meineke, for Kepdwvta, 

7 8€ (the reading of all MSS.), Jones restores, for 54, the 
emendation of Kramer and subsequent editors. 





i So, too, the gut or bay, at Byzantium resembles a 
stag’s horn (7. 6. 2). 
* Stephanus Byzantinus says: ‘‘ According to Seleucus, 
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here many harbours are closed in by one mouth ; 
and they are sheltered from the waves, because 
bays are formed inside in such a way as to resemble 
in shape a stag’s horns; and hence the name, for, 
along with the city, the place very much resembles 
a stag’s head, and in the Messapian language the 
head of the stag is called “ brentesium.” 2 But the 
“arantine harbour, because of its wide expanse, is 
not wholly sheltered from the waves; and besides 
there are some shallows in the innermost part of 
it3 

7. In the case of those who sail across from 
Greece or Asia, the more direct route is to Bren- 
tesium, and, in fact, all who propose to go to Rome 
by land put into port here. There are two roads # 
from here: one, a mule-road through the countries 
of the Peucetii (who are called Poedicli),> the 
Daunii, and the Samnitae as far as Beneventum ; 
on this road is the city of Egnatia,® and then, 
Celia,? Netium,? Canusium,® and Herdonia.2® But 
the road by way of Taras, lying slightly to the left 
of the other, though as much as one day’s journey 


in his second book on Languages, brentium is the Messapian 
word for the head of the stag.” Hence the editors who emend 
‘brentesium ” to ‘‘brentium ” are almost certainly correct. 

2 Here, as in 6. 3. 1., Strabo 1s speaking of the inner 
harbour (Mare Piccolo), not the outer, of which, as Tozer 
({p. 184) says, Strabo takes no account. 

4 On these roads see Ashby and Gardner, The Via Trajana, 
Papers of the British School at Rome, 1916, Vol. VIII, No. 5, 
pp. 107 ff. 

5 Cp. 6 3. 1. 

§ Also spelled Gnathia, Gnatia, and Ignatia; now Torre 
d’Agnazzo. 

7 Also spelled Caelia ; now Ceglie di Bari. 

8 Now Noja. ® Now Canosa. 10 Now Ordona. 
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"Antria Neyouéevn, auakjNaTos paAAov’ ev TauTy 
‘4 A 
5é woAus Ovpia re kal Ovevoucia, ) peéev perakv 
Tdpavros xal Bpevteciov, 4 5 év! peGopiots 
Savurav cat Aeveavav. cupBddAdover 6& dudo 
Kata Beveovevtov® nab tiv Kayraviav é« tod 
f 5 a 3 / fo ¢€ v4 
Bpevteciov. tovvteddev 8 HOn wéype THs Pawns 
"Amaia Kanreirat, 66a Kavédtouv cai Kandarias xa 
Kartns xal Kaoidivov péyps Sevoéoans.® ta 0 
évOévde elpntar. % 08 waca éoriy éx ‘Papns eis 
Bpevtéoioyv pitta tpraxdata é&jxovta. tpitn & 
éotiv éx ‘Pnyiov dia Boettiwy nal Aeveavadv kal 
nn , 
THs Lavvitidos eis tHv Kayraviav, cvvantovea 
eis THY “Amiiav, paxpotépa ths é« Bpevteciov 
Tpioly 1) Tétpacw Huépas Sta trav ’Arevvivav 
Ope@v. 
A al 
8. ‘O 8 eis trav wepaiay éx rod Bpevteciov 
Xr fo) 4 > e \ 3 } a K f ‘ \ Chen 
mous * éoTly, o pev el TA Kepavuia nai rnv é&fs 
- “A 3 ? A lol € / € ? 
mapariay Ths te Hareipov nai ths “EddAdéos, 0 6 
eis Exridapvov, wetfov tod mpotépou: Ythiav yap 
éote® Kal dxTakoclwy otadiwy: rérpiTTas O€ Kal 


1 § év, Corais, for §¢; so the later ecltors, 

2 Beveoveyrdy, all editors, for Qdevoverrév (ABC). 

3 néxpt Swoecons, Tyrwhitt, for wéxpis “Ordoons (ABCI), 
péxpis Ovevovalas (correction 1n ¢); so the editors. 

4 The Epi. inserts S:raods after wAovs; so Kramer and 
Muller- Dubner. 

5 For éor: «al, C. Muller proposes éoriv, éxeivos 5€; see 
note on opposite page. 





14.2. to the point where it meets the other road, near 
Beneventum 

2 Now Montesarchio. 8 Now Galazze. 

4 The old Santa Maria di Capua, now in ruins; not the 
Capua of to-day, which is on the site of Casilinum. 

® Now Mondragone. 
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out of the way when one has made the circuit,? 
what is called the Appian Way, is better for 
carriages. On this road are the cities of Uria 
and Venusia, the former between Taras and Bren- 
tesium and the latter on the confines of the 
Samnitae and the Leucani. Both the roads from 
Brentesium meet near Beneventum and Campania. 
And the common road from here on, as faras Rome, 
is called the Appian Way, and passes through 
Caudium,? Calatia? Capua,* and Casilinum to 
Sinuessa.6 And the places from there on I have 
already mentioned. The total length of the road 
from Rome to Brentesium is three hundred and 
sixty miles. But there is also a third road, which 
runs from Rhegium through the countries of the 
Brettii, the Leucani, and the Samnitae into Cam- 
pania, where it joins the Appian Way; it passes 
through the Apennine Mountains and it requires 
three or four days more than the road from 
Brentesium 

8. The voyage from Brentesium to the opposite 
mainland is made either to the Ceraunian Mountains 
and those parts of the seaboard of Epeirus and of 
Greece which come next to them, or else to Epi- 
damnus; the latter is longer than the former, for 
it is one thousand eight hundred stadia.6 And yet 
the latter is the usual route, because the city has 


6 Strabo has already said that the voyage from Brentesium 
to Epeirus by way of Sason (Saseno) was about 800 stadia 
(6. 3. 5). But Sason was much out of the way, and ap- 
parently was not on the regular route Again, Epidamnus 
(now Durazzo) is in fact only about 800 stadia distant, not 
1,800 as the text makes Strabosay. It is probable, therefore, 
that Strabo said either simply ‘‘for it 1s 800 stadia,” or 
*¢for it 18 1,000 stadia, while the former is 800.” 
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oUToS Sta TO THY ToALY EvpUas KelaOas pds TE TA 
Tov ThAvupiav G0vn kal ta Tov Maxedovwv. mapa- 
wréovte & é« tot Bpevteciou tiv "Adpiatixny 
Tapartav words éotly % ’Eyvaria, odca own 
KaTaywyn WwréovTe Te Kal tTrelevovTe eis Bapsov' 
6 5é mAods Noro. péyps Sedpo pév Teveérior? 
kata Oddatrav, ev? rH peooyaia bS& péypr 
Stroviov. waoa 8 tpayela cal open, ToAV TOY 
"Atrevvivav dpav Kowwwvotca, atotous § ’ApKd- 
das SéFacbar Soxe?. eict & ée Bpevteciov eis 
Bdpuov érraxcowt wou ordédiorr oyedov 8 loop 
exatépas Tdépas* Sséyeut tyv 8é cvvey Aadviot® 
vénovrat, elra” Amrovdot péxpt Ppevtavav. avayny 
dé, Ilevxetiov nal Aavviov und bros rNeyouévay 
bTd Tay érixywpiov, TAHY eb TO TAadaLdr, drdons 
dé ravrns THs Kopas ’AmovAlas Aeyouevns vuvi, 
pndé rovs Bpous és’ axpiBes AéyeorOas Tav eOvav 
ToUT@Y dsomrep 008 juiv Sucyuptotéov epi 
avr av. 

9. “Ex dé Bapiov rpés tov worapov Aidudor, 
ép @ TO éurroptov Tdv Kavvairav, tetpakdcior’ 
60 dvarnous ér) 7 éumroptov évevijxovta. mAnaiov 
6¢ nab Dararia, rb tOv ’Apyupirmivav ériveroy. 
ov worn yap 69 Ths Oadatrys vrépxewwrat Svo 


1 *Eyvarla, Xylander, for Sreyvaria; so the later editors. 

® Yevxériot, Xylander, for Mevxerlov; so the later editors. 

* év, before rf, Kramer inserts; so the later editors. 

* Tdpas, after éxardpas, Xylander inserts; so the later 
editors. 

5 Aadvo: (corrected in B sec. m.), for Kadvtor; so the editors. 


i aS th 
1 Now Bari. 2 To Barium. 
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a good position with reference both to the tribes 
of the Filyrians and to those of the Macedonians. 
As one sails from Brentesium along the Adriatic 
seaboard, one comes to the city of Egnatia, which is 
the common stopping-place fur people who are 
travelling either by sea or land to Barium ;} and 
the voyage is made with the south wind. The 
country of the Peucetii extends only thus far? on 
the sea, but in the interior as far as Silvium.? All 
of it is rugged and mountainous, since it embraces 
a large portion of the Apennine Mountains; and it 
is thought to have admitted Arcadians as colonists. 
From Brentesium to Barium is about seven hundred 
stadia, and Taras is about an equal distance from 
each. The adjacent country is inhabited by the 
Daunii; and then come the Apuli, whose country 
extends as far as that of the Frentani. But since 
the terms “ Peucetii” and “ Daunii” are not at all 
used by the native inhabitants, except in early 
times, and since this country as a whole is now 
called Apulia, necessarily the boundaries of these 
tribes cannot be told to a nicety either, and for 
this reason neither should I myself make positive 
assertions about them. 

9. From Barium to the Aufidus River, on which is 
the Emporium of the Canusitae* is four hundred 
stadia and the voyage inland to Emporium is ninety. 
Near by is also Salapia,® the seaport of the Argy- 
rippini. For not far above the sea (in the plain, at 


3 Silvium appears to have been on the site of what is now 
Garagone. 

4 This Emporium should probably be identified with the 
Canne of to-day (see Ashby and Gardner, op. czt., p. 156). 

5 Now Salpi. 
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TONELS, E ev ye TO medio, peryLoTa Tov Iradtwrider 
ryeyovuias ™ pOTEpor, as de TOV meptBorwv dior, 
TO TE Kaviovop Kab 7 ‘A pyupinma, GNA vov 
érarrov éotiv’ exarelTo oy eg apxins “Apyos 
“Imrcov, ett ‘Apyupirma, elra vov “Aprot. NeyovTat 
C 284 § duporepas Atounsous KTio MATa, Kab TO mediov 
Kal dANA TONKA SetxvuTar THs Atoundous év 
TOVTOLS TOLS TOT OLS Suvacreias onpeta. éy wey TO 
THS 'AGnvas i lep@ THs év Aovxepig marad dvabr- 
para’ Kak arn iy omhpee TONS dpyaia Aavviwy, 
vov 6€ retameivwTrar. év Oé TH mAnotoy Oardrrn 
duo vijot Aropndecac T POT ANOPEVOMEVAL, ¢ Ov 7) pev 
oixettat, THY 0° épnunv hac elvar evi Kal TOV 
Atoundn puevovoy adavic Ahvat Tuves Kab Tous 
éraipous anopyidwbjvan, cat on Kat viv diapévery 
1) [LE POUS Kal Biov Tid Ch avo peor tvov rater TE 
Siairns Kai TH ™ pos avOpwmous Hepornre TOUS 
emvetneis, amd 88 TOV KaKoupyav Kal piapayv dvyi. 
elpnTar 6é Kal 7a Tapa Tous ‘Everois diaTeO purn- 
péva wept Too Hp@os Tovrov Kal ai vouto Gelaat 
Tew. doxel b€ Kal oO Zumrobs * Acoundous eivat 
KTbo pa, Orex env THs Lararias Saov TETTApaKorTa 
Kal EKATOV oradious, Kab avouatero ye Lnmods 
‘EAAnvic@s aro tay éxxvpariCouevwyv onmidyv. 
petaeo dé THs Lararias Kab TOD BeToUVTOS ToTa- 
Log Te TAWTOS Kab oTOMAN UY peyann. bu audotv 
dé Ta é« Surotyros Kxatdyetat, Kal pddtoTa o 





1 érdrrayv, "Meineke, for éAdrrw. * Simots (AC) 

1 Now Canosa. 2 Now Arpino. 3 Cp. 5. 1.9 

4 In Latin, Sipontum ; now in ruins, near Santa Maria di 
Siponto. 
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all events) are situated two cities, Canusium ! and 
Argyrippa,* which in earlier times were the largest 
of the Italiote cities, as is clear from the circuits of 
their walls. Now, however, Argyrippa is smaller; 
it was called Argos Hippium at first, then Argyrippa, 
and then by the present name Arpi. Both are said to 
have been founded by Diomedes.? And as signs of 
the dominion of Diomedes in these regions are to be 
seen the Plain of Diomedes and many other things, 
among which are the old votive offerings in the 
temple of Athene at Luceria—a place which like- 
wise was in ancient times a city of the Daunii, but is 
now reduced—and, in the sea near by, two islands 
that are called the Islands of Diomedes, of which one 
is inhabited, while the other, it is said, is desert; on 
the latter, according to certain narrators of myths, 
Diomedes was caused to disappear, and his com- 
panions were changed to birds, and to this day, in 
fact, remain tame and live a sort of human life, not 
only in their orderly ways but also in their tameness 
towards honourable men and in their flight from 
wicked and knavish men. But I have already 
mentioned the stories constantly told among the 
Heneti about this hero and the rites which are 
observed in his honour.? It is thought that Sipus 4 
also was founded by Diomedes, which is about one 
hundred and forty stadia distant from Salapia; at 
any rate it was named ‘“Sepius’’ in Greek after the 
“sepia” > that are cast ashore by the waves. 
Between Salapia and Sipus is a navigable river, and 
also a large lake that opens into the sea; and the 
merchandise from Sipus, particularly grain, is brought 


5 Cuttle-fish. 
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citos. SetxvuTas 8& rhs Aavvias mrept rAodov, 

dvona Aptov, pda, To ev Kddyavtos én’ dxpa 

TH Kopuoyn évayifovor 8 adt@ pédava Kptov ot 

MaVTEvVomEvol, eyKolum@pevo. év TH Sépuarte’ 7d 

dé Llodanrepiov xdtw mpos tH pity, Sréyov tis 

Gardtrns dcov otadtous éxarov' pei 8 é& abtod 

TOTAMLOV TAVAKES Tpos Tas Téy Opeupareov voTous. 

? A ¢ 

mpoxerras O€ ToD KOMTOU TOUTOU TehayLoV aKpw- 

THptov emt Tptaxoctious avarelvoy oTadious mpos 

Tas dvatovds, TO Tdpyavov, xdpmrovte 88 THv 

adkpav Twokcpatiov Ovpiov, kal mpd THs aKpas at 

Atounoerat vnco. gots 5é waca 1 yopa adry 

Taumopos Té Kal ToAUdOpOS, mols bé Kai mpoRa- 

Tos apiotn  & épéa paraxwotépa pev tis 

Tapavrivys éori, Nappa bé Hrrov. 1% O& yopa 

evdivy Ota THY KOLAMOTHTA TeV Tediwy’ of Oé Kal 

Ss@puya teuely éeriyetphoai dace tov Aroundy 

péxpe THS Oardrrnys, natadiTeiy O HytTerH Kal 

TauTHY Kal Tas GdAdNas mpdkas petdrepTrov 

oixade yevopevov, KaKel Katactpévras Tov Biov. 

els wey oTOS 6 Adyos Tepl avToOD, SevTEpos 8, wS 

avroOs peivere weXpr KaTaATTpOPHs Tod Riou, TpiTOS 

S 6 pvOwons, dv mpoetirov, Tov év TH view Aéyov 

addavicpov, tétaptov 6é Bein tis av tov Tov 

‘EvetOv' xal yap éxelvo. Tapa odict Tas THY 

KaTractpopny avrod pvOedvovot, iv arobéwotv 
Kadovct. 

10. Tadra pév ody cat ’Aprepidwpov Ketrat Ta 

C 285 Ssacrypata.” dyol 8 6 ywpoypddos Ta ard Tob 





1 Artemidorus (flourished about 100 B.c.), of Ephesus, was 
an extensive traveller and a geographer of great importance. 
He wrote a geography of the inhabited world in eleven 
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down on both. In Daunia, on a hill by the name of 
Drium, are to be seen-two hero-temples: one, to 
Calchas, on the very summit, where those who con- 
sult the oracle sacrifice to his shade a black ram and 
sleep in the hide, and the other, to Podaleirius, down 
near the base of the hill, this temple being about one 
hundred stadia distant from the sea; and from it 
flows a stream which is a cure-all for diseases of 
animals. In front of this gulf is a promontory, 
Garganum, which extends towards the east for a dis- 
tance of three hundred stadia into the high sea; 
doubling the headland, one comes toa small town, 
Urium, and off the headland are to be seen the 
Islands of Diomedes. This whole country produces 
everything in great quantity, and is excellent for 
horses and sheep; but though the wool is softer than 
the Tarantine, it is not so glossy. And the country 
is well sheltered, because the plains lie in hollows, 
According to some, Diomedes even tried to cut a 
canal as far as the sea, but left behind both this and 
the rest of his undertakings only half-finished, because 
he was summoned home and there ended his life. 
This 1s one account of him; but there is also a 
second, that he stayed here till the end of his life; 
and a third, the aforesaid mythical account, which 
tells of his disappearance in the island; and as a 
fourth one might set down the account of the 
Heneti, for they too tell a mythical story of how he 
in some way came to his end in their country, and 
they call it his apotheosis. 

10. Now the above distances are put down in 
accordance with the data of Artemidorus!; but 


books, a Periplus of the Mediterranean, and Jonian Historical 
Skeiches. But his works, except numerous fragments pre- 
served in other authors, are now lost. 
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Bpevtectov pex pl Dapydvov priory éxatov é&7- 
KOVTa mTéVTE, _ wheovaler dé auta “Aptepidwpos" 
évred0ev 8 es “Ayxdva SvaKoota TEVTHKOVTOA 
Téooapa, pired now éxelvos, 6 8 ‘Apreuidwpos 
els Aiow mya tov évTa* Tov “AyKdvos oTadious 
el pnKe XLrLous dtaKoctous TEVTHKOVTA, TON 
évdeéa Tepov éxelvou’ TlovwBeos 5’ amd Ths ‘Tamu 
yias pepsrtaa bat byot cal eivas pirra TEVTAKOS LO 
efijKovta dv0 els SHvav 2 TONY, évred0ev & eis 
“Akudyiav € EXQTOD éBSounovra o OKTO, oux, 0L0A0- 
yobrtes TO  PEpopevp SiactnwaTe Ths “Thdupeeiis 
Tapahtas amo TOV Kepavvier opay éml Tov ToD 
"Adpiou puxor, vmép eFaxroyidiov TOUTOY TOV 
mapém)houv * amopaivovres Kab peiveo kadar dyes 
éxeivou TOU éXaTTOVA ovTa. Kal jwavTes 06 ™ pos 
aravras pddiora Trept Tov rac tn uaTeov 00x 
oporoyodar ™pos GNA AVS, @S TOAAAKLS Aéyopen,* 
pels 8 Orrov pev emexpivew duvaror, expe popev 
TO Soxody uly, Sov bé BM, TQ éxelvov els [eo ov 
olopeba detv TiOévar. éav é pndev Tap éKelwov 
EX@ MEV, oudey Jaupacrov, ove” et Tapeheinpaev 
TL Kab NMELS, EV TOLALTY cal Trav0’ wrobécet’ Tov 
pev yap peyddov oudey av TapartTotmev, TA O€ 


1 jy7a, after rAnolor, Corais, for ra ; so the later editors. 
* Shvay, Meineke (from conj. of Cluver), for the corrupt 
2Iha. 
3 bv wapdmAour, Jones inserts, following conj. of Groskurd 
4 A€youer, Meineke needlessly emends to éAéyouer, from 
conj. of Kramer. 





1 See 5. 2. 7 and footnote. 2 Monte Gargano. 
* Sena Gallica ; now Sinigaglia. 4 The Adriatic 
5 Polybius here gives the total length of the coast-line on 
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according to the Chorographer,! the distances from 
Brentesium as far as Garganum? amount to one 
hundred and sixty-five miles, whereas according to 
Artemidorus they amount to more; and thence to 
Ancona two hundred and fifty-four miles according 
to the former, whereas according to Artemidorus the 
distance to the Aesis River, which is near Ancona, is 
one thousand two hundred and fifty stadia, a much 
shorter distance. Polybius states that the distance 
from Iapygia has been marked out by miles, and that 
the distance to the city of Sena is five hundred and 
sixty-two miles, and thence to Aquileia one hundred 
and seventy-eight. And they do not agree with the 
commonly accepted distance along the Illyrian coast- 
line, from the Ceraunian Mountains to the recess of 
the Adrias,* since they represent this latter coasting- 
voyage as over six thousand stadia,> thus making it 
even longer than the former, although it is much 
shorter. However, every writer does not agree with 
every other, particularly about the distances, as I 
often say. As for myself, where it 1s possible to 
reach a decision, I set forth my opinion, but where it 
is not, I think that I should make known the opinions 
of others. And when I have no opmion of theirs, 
there is no occasion for surprise if I too have passed 
something by, especially when one considers the 
character of my subject; for I would not pass by 
anything important, while as for little things, not 


the Italian side as 740 miles, or 6,166 stadia (84 stadia to 
the mile; see 7.7. 4), and elsewhere (2 4. 3) Strabo quotes 
him as reckoning the length of the Illyrian coast-line from 
the Cerauman Mts. only to Iapygia (not including Istria) 
as 6,150 stadia. Cp also 7. 5. 3, 4, 10. 

6 Op. 1. 2.13; 2. 1. 7-8, and 2. 4. 3. 
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\ 
pLepa Kal yvopicOévTa pxpov wvnoe Kal Tapa- 
@ / ey a] \ Oe A Lae \ n 
Teupvevta éhale Kat ovdey 4 OV* ToAU TOU 
mavTénovs Epyou TupéAuce. 
“A 
11. Merakéd & evOds dro rod Tapydvou Koxdzos 
, 
brobéyetat Babs: ot 6€ meptoixodryTes idiws 
e 
"Amroviot mpocayopevovtat, elicit S€ oudyrorrot 
\ a / \ / 9 5Oe m) be 
bev tots Aavviots cal Ilevnxeriots,? ovdé TaAXra O€ 
Siadépovow éxeivov TO ye vov, TO 6 madAat dva- 
dépew elxds, OOevrrep wal Tra dvdpuata évaytia 
a Cd 
mdavTwv eTiKpately. mpoTepov pev ov evTuyxer 
attn maca » yh, “AvviBas 8 Kat of torepov 
TOAELOL Hojuwcayv auTHy: évtTadda Sé Kal ra 
f , ev n / 
mept Kavvas ouvéBn, Orrov mrelatos ddeOpos 
e a 
copatov “Pwyatots Kal toils cuupayor éyévero. 
a / 
év d8 TO KOATIC Alun éotiv, rep 5é THS AimYNS 
, A 
év pecoyaia To “AmrovrAov Téavov, opavupov TO 
Sdexive> xa? d Soxet cuvdyeo Oar 76 THs “Irarias 
/ 
mrdtos ep ikavoy mpos Tovs mepl Arxatapyiav 
L4 3 
TOTOUS, €AaTTOVUY 7) XLAtov oTadimv ard Padat- 
Ts é7t OdratTTav ia@uov KaTadeirov. peta Se 
TH Aimy el Tous Dpevtavors xal tTHv Bodsav? 
/ 3 7 f > x, \ 3 7? ¢ / 
qmapamvous éoTi: Staxocio, 8 eioiv eh éxatepa 
aoTdolots THS Aiwyyns eri te tHv Boveav kal td 
Tdpyavov. ta & é&fs trois rept Bodxav elpyntar 
TpOTEpoV. 


1 ot, before woAd, the editors insert, as added, sec. m., in 


Bn. 
2 Tlevxerfo:s, Xylander, for Mevxfors 3 so the later editors. 
= Botxay, Xylander, for Bovxavoy ; so the later editors. 
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only do they profit one but slightly if known, but 
their omission escapes unnoticed, and detracts not at 
all, or else not much, from the completeness of the 
work. 

11. The intervening space, immediately after Cape 
Garganum, is taken up by a deep gulf; the people 
who live around it are called by the special name 
of Apuli, although they speak the same language 
as the Daunii and the Peucetii, and do not differ 
from them in any other respect either, at the 
present timeat least, although it is reasonable to 
suppose that in early times they differed and that 
this is the source of the three diverse names for 
them that are now prevalent. In earlier times thus 
whole country was prosperous, but it was laid waste 
by Hannibal and the later wars. And here too 
occurred the battle of Cannae, in which the Romans 
and their allies suffered a very great loss of life. 
On the gulf is a lake; and above the lake, in the 
interior, is Teanum Apulum,? which has the same 
name as Teanum Sidicinum. At this point the 
breadth of Italy seems to be considerably contracted, 
since from here to the region of Dicaearcheia® an 
isthmus is left of less than one thousand stadia from 
sea tosea. After the lake comes the voyage along 
the coast to the country of the Frentani and to 
Buea;* and the distance from the lake either to 
Buca or to Cape Garganum is two hundred stadia. 
As for the places that come next after Buca, I have 
already mentioned them.§ 


1 Op. 1. 1. 23. 2 Passo di Crvita.  Puteoli. 
4 Now Termoli. 55.4, 2. 
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IV 


1. Tocavryn pévros kal towavTn tis 4 “Iradia. 
TOAAa 8 el pnKoTor, Ta peyote vov émionpa- 
vovpeba, ig’ av viv" eis Too oUTov invros cE npO no av 

C 286 ‘Pwyato. ey pév, Ott yng OU die ny aaparas 
ppoupetrat TOUS MEET t KUEN TID ONLY COV 
Epav a 2 kal avTa TETELX IT TOL Tols dpece dua Ba- 
TOLS OUCL. SevTepov dé To GN [Ev OV KaTa TO 
TA€lo Tov Kab 76 TOUS dvras Aapévas peydhous 
Elva Kal Gavpacrovs, ov To [eev ™ pos Tas eEw0ev 
euXeLpna els XPT LWOV, TO dé 70S Tas ayTeTt- 
Xerpyoers Kal THY THY éwmropidy apOoviav ouv- 
epryov. TpiTov 8 To moana VIOMEN TO KEVAL 
diadhopats dépov TE Kab Kpacewr, wap as Ka 
Oa. Kal guta xal trav dtrOs Ta T pos TOV 
Biov Npno twa TrELOT HV Eada Ew eyes Tm pos Te 
TO Bérrvov Kab TO xsipov. eXTETATAL e TO 
pAjKos avuTns émt peonuBpiay ard Tov apxtov 
TO TEov, mpoa OjKy S early 4) LuKerdta TO poner 
TOTAUTI ovoa Kab ToT OUT Kadamep ykpos. €v- 
Kpacta, S | aépony Kab dvoxpacia Kpiveras mapa Ta 
youn Kab Ta Garay Kal TO peTaky TOUTWY, OOT 
éx® tovTwy avaryien THY vov ‘Tradiav € ép Hea TOY 
vmepBorov awpoTéepav KEL LeVvny, TOTAUT AY 7@ 
peel, Wheloroy THs evKparou HETEX EL Kal Kata 
mwreloTas idéas. TodTo bé Kal GAXAws cupBéeBn- 


1 viv, Meineke deletes. 
2 d, Kramer inserts; so the later editors. 
$ ie, Corais, for cal; so the later editors. 
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IV 


1. Such, indeed, is the size and such the characttr 
of Italy. And while I have already mentioned 
many things which have caused the Romans at the 
present time to be exalted to so great a height, I 
shall now indicate the most important things. Oneis, 
that, like an island, Italy is securely guarded by the 
seas on all sides, except in a few regions, and even 
these are fortified by mountains that are hardly 
passable. A second is that along most of its coast 
it is harbourless and that the harbours it does have 
are large and admirable. The former is useful in 
meeting attacks from the outside, while the latter is 
helpful in making counter-attacks and in promoting 
an abundant commerce. A third is that it is char- 
acterised by many differences of air and tempera- 
ture,on which depend the greater variation, whether 
for better or for worse, in animals, plants, and, in 
short, everything that is useful for the support of 
life. Its length extends from north to south, 
generally speaking, and Sicily counts as an addition 
to its length, already so great. Now mild tempera- 
ture and harsh temperature of the air are judged by 
heat, cold, and their intermediates;2 and so from 
this it necessarily follows that what is now Italy, 
situated as it is between the two extremes and 
extending to such a length, shares very largely in 
the temperate zone and in a very large number of 
ways. And the following is still another advantage 
which has fallen to the lot of Italy; since the 


* This statement is general and does not apply to Italy 
alone (cp. 2. 3. 1 and 2. 3 7). 2 Op. 2. 8s Ly 
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Kev auth’ Tay yap " Arrevviveny dpav be dAov Tou 
pious Starerapever, éd’ éxdrEpov dé TO ™eupov 
TacStar Kal yewhogt tas KadhindpTrous GTONELTOVTOY, 
ovdep Epos avr is esti, 6 wy Kal TOV dpeteoy 
aryal ov Kal Tov medivav t amoradov TUYXavet. 
Kat mpoarier TO péye0os kal TACOS TOTALLY 
Té Kab ALuVoY, TPs 5& TOvTOLS Jepudry Te Kal 
puxpav bddtov avaBoras Tohaxod ™pos vryetap 
pices Taperkevacwéevas, Kab pny Kal peradhoov 
evropias TAVTOOAT OY, DANS Te Kab Tpopis a- 
Opearots Te Kal Booxnpacw ovd dfiws éorw 
eivrety THY apboviar, donv TAPEXET AL, Kab Thy 
XpnoroKapmiay. ev peo bé Kab TOV eOvady TOV 
peyio roy ovaa Kal THs "BAAdB0s Kal TOY aploroy 
THS ArBuns” EPO, TH bev KpaTLoTevely év aperh 
Te Kal peyeber T TEPLETTOTA aurny Tpos mE 
poviap eupuds Exel, tT 8 eyyos eval TO MeTa 
paoravys brroupyeio ab mem OpLor at, 

2. Ei 6é Se¢ r@ mept tHs “Iradias dove mpoo- 
Gelvat twa ddyov kepararwody Kal mept TOV 
‘Popaioy TOV KATATXOVTOY avray Kal Kare 
TKEVAT LEVOV OpEUNTypLov T™ pos THY cupmacay 
Hryepoviav, mpocethnbbe Kal tadtTa’ bri ‘Pwpaios 
pera THY KTLOW TAS ‘Papns Bactrevopevot dte- 
TENET AY Tad povars él moAXas ryeveds" émenta, 
TOD éoyarou Tapxuviou woxOnpars &pXovros, TOY 
pep é&éBanor, TOMTELAY dé TUVETTITAVTO pLKRTHY 
bx Té povapxias Kab dpioroxparias, Kowvavols 

C 287 8 exXprjoavto LaBivor 7é Kab Aarivors’ OUK 
ebyvwpovev 8 ovte éxetvov adel TuyYadvovTes 


1 weSiviv, Kramer, for redlwr; so the later editors, 
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Apennine Mountains extend through the whole of 
its length and leave on both sides plains and hills 
which bear fine fruits, there is no part of 1t whigh 
does not enjoy the blessings of both mountain and 
plain. And add also to this the size and number of 
its rivers and its lakes, and, besides these, the 
fountains of water, both hot and cold, which in 
many places nature has provided as an aid to health, 
and then again its good supply of mines of all sorts. 
Neither can one worthily describe Italy’s abundant 
supply of fuel, and of food both for men and beast, 
and the excellence of its fruits. Further, since it 
lies intermediate between the largest races} on the 
one hand, and Greece and the best parts of Libya 
on the other, it not only is naturally well-suited to 
hegemony, because it surpasses the countries that 
surround it both in the valour of its people and in 
size, but also can easily avail itself of their services, 
because it is close to them. 

2. Now if I must add to my account of Italy a 
summary account also of the Romans who took 
possession of it and equipped it as a base of opera- 
tions for the universal hegemony, let me add as 
follows: After the founding of Rome, the Romans 
wisely continued for many generations under the 
rule of kings. Afterwards, because the last Tar- 
quinius was a bad ruler, they ejected him, framed 
a government which was a mixture of monarchy and 
aristocracy, and dealt with the Sabini and Latini as 
with partners. But since they did not always find 
either them or the other neighbouring peoples well 


1 Therians, Celts and Germans. 


2 A:Bins, Pertz, for "Aclas; Muller-Dubner and Forbiger. 
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ote TOY GAAWY TOV TANTLOYOPwY HvayKdlovTo 
TPOTOV TLVa TH ExelyMY KaTAAVCEL THY aherépav 
a > / .  # 
érravéev. ottw & avrois Kat GXrtyov mpoiotcw 
3 +] ‘8 f A / > A 3 
eis éridootv ouvéBy thy ToALY aipyidiws do- 
Barely rapa thy dravtoy ddfav, mapa Sdo€av 
dé cal dmodaPetv: éyévero Sé TodTO, ws dyoe 
TlorvBios, eres évveaxardexdt@ peta thy év Aids 
nm 3 / 
ToTapols vavuaxiav, Kata? rhv ém’ ’Avradxi- 
Sov yevopevny eipnvnyv. Siaxpovodpevor dé TovTOUS 
é a A 
Pwpaior, mpdtov peév Aativous dravras vrn- 
Kdous érrotncavTo, era Tuppnvovs kat KeXrous 
tous epi tov Iddev éravcav thy mrodrAHs Kal 
3 25 > 3 4) , }< > > / \ be / 
aveony” éXevGeplas’ eita LavviTas, meta O€ TOV- 
tovs Tapavtivous kal Ilvppoy xarerodéunoar, 
9 nr ~ 3 
eit On Kal THY AoLTHY THs viv "ITadias wAHVY 
a A , 
Ths wept tov Ilddov. tavrns & tt cadectoons 
9 f 8 f > \ > ri > ! 
EV TOKE MM, OLEBQoaY Eis THY SexEdiav, AhEerduevor 
dé KapynSovioy aitny éravidOov éml tovs meph 
3 “ 
tov Ildéov: cuveota@tos § ett tovtov Tov Toné- 
io ? / 3 ‘ 9 / \ f 
pov, waphnv AvviBas eis thy “Itaniar, Kal dev- 
TEpos OUTOS TMOAELos Tpos Kapyndoviovs cvvé- 
Tece, Kal peT Ov TOAD TpiTOS, ev w@ KaTEcKady 
Kapynsev Gua 6€ tiv re AiBinv éryov ‘Papaior 
“A 3 ay 
cai ths IPypias dcov adetrovro Tov Kapynoovior. 
cuvevewtépioay O€ Tois Kapyndoviors of O° EXrAnves 
\ 4 \ a 7 / e693 X ¢/ \ 
kat Maxedoves nai ths ’Acias of évtos “AXvos kal 
Tov Tavpov, cai TovToUs oby Gua cvyKaTaKkTacbat 


1 xard, Casaubon, for xaf; so the later editors. 
2 avédnv, Corais, for %3nv (ABCI); dvaldny (no), so the 
later editors. Cp. dvédyv, 4 6. 9. 





1 To the Gauls, under Brennus. 2 1.6. 
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intentioned, they were forced, in a way, to enlarge 
their own country by the dismemberment of that 
of the others. And in this way, while they were 
advancing and increasing littlaby little, it came to 
pass, contrary to the expectation of all, that they 
suddenly lost their city! although they also got 
it back contrary to expectation. This took place, 
as Polybius? says, in the nineteenth year after 
the naval battle at Aegospotami, at the time of the 
Peace of Antalcidas. After having rid themselves 
of these enemies, the Romans first made all the 
Latini their subjects; then stopped the Tyrrhem 
and the Celti who lived about the Padus from their 
wide and unrestrained licence; then fought down 
the Samnitae, and, after them, the Tarantini and 
Pyrrhus; and then at last also the remainder of 
what 1s now Italy, except the part that is about 
the Padus. And while this part was still ina state 
of war, the Romans crossed over to Sicily, and on 
taking it away from the Carthaginians came back 
again to attack the peoples who lived about the 
Padus; and it was while that war was still in 
progress that Hannibal invaded Italy. This latter 
is the second war that occurred against the Cartha- 
ginians ; and not long afterwards occurred the third, 
in which Carthage was destroyed ; and at the same 
time the Romans acquired, not only Libya, but also 
as much of Iberia as they had taken away from the 
Carthaginians. But the Greeks, the Macedonians, 
and those peoples in Asia who lived this side the 
Halys River and the Taurus Mountains joined the 
Carthaginians in a revolution, and therefore at 


3 Concluded at Sparta in the Spring of 386 B.0. 
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m pox Onaay, ov "AvTLoXOs Te iy 6 Bactreds xa 
DirurTos Kal Tlepoevs. Ka L “TAAvpidy dé kal 
Opaxay oi TANTLOX pot tots te “EXAnaot Kal 
Maxedéow apxas *éXaBov tod mmpos "Popatous 
TOAELOU, Kal SueTéderay TOE WOUYTES bex pt Ka- 
Tahvoews an avray TOY €vTOS ‘lotpov Kab Toy 
évTos “AAvos, TA 8 aura érradov cad “T8npes Kat 
Kerrot xai aravres ot NoLT Oi, boot ‘Papator 
émaxovoucs? THY Te yap ‘T8npiav ovK em avaavto 
Umayowevoe toils S7rAaLs, €ws dmacav KaTeoT pe- 
avo, Nopavtivous Te éfeXovTes Kat Oupiador 
Kab Zepto ptov DaTepov dsapGetpavtes, UoTATOUS 
5é Kayrdfpovs, obs KateoTpeyaro® ) LeRaards 
Kaioap: THY dé Kedrenny dvracav THY Te évT0s 
Kal THY. exTOS our 7h Avyvo tiny TpoTEpov pev 
Kara, pepos cel TpooiryovTo, Datepov dé Kaicap 
6 eos, Kal peta Tabra, 0 2eBacros KOLV@ TO- 
NEUO Kal ab pows KATERTHOAVTO, pov be Deppavots 
Tpoa7rorEe mova Ly, aro TOUTOY OPU@UEVOL TAY TO- 
TOV Os oiKevoT dT ov, Kal TLOW 760 OprdpBors 
C 288 KeKoounKaow an avTay thy jwatpisa. THS be 
AuBons, 6 oon py Kapyndoviov, Bactiredow érreté- 
TpamrTo barnooes ovow, adiaT apevot dé Kare- 
AvovTo: vuvl o eis ‘TodBav mepiéa THKEY H Te 
Mavpovcia kat TorAdAa pépn Ths Ards AcBdns 
1 emascovous (the reading of all MSS.), Jones restores, for 

Srakovouc, 

° Oiplaboy (as in 3. 4. 5) for OdpeleBov ; so all editors. 


3 xareorpéparo, after ofs, Jones inserts ; others, following 
Casaubon, insert caréAucer, 





: a B.c., under the leadership of Scipio Aemilianus. 
Pp 
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the same time the Romans were led on toa conquest 
of these peoples, whose kings were Antiochus, 
Philip, and Perseus. Further, those of the Ill yrians 
and Thracians who were neighbours to the Greeks 
and the Macedonians began to carry on war against 
the Romans and kept on warring until the Romans 
had subdued all the tribes this side the Ister and this 
side the Halys. And the Iberians, Celti, and all 
the remaining peoples which now give ear to the 
Romans had the same experience. As for Iberia, 
the Romans did not stop reducing it by force of 
arms until they had subdued the whole of it, first, 
by driving out the Nomantini,! and, later on, by 
destroying Viriathus? and Sertorius, and, last of all, 
the Cantabri, who were subdued by Augustus Caesar. 
As for Celtica (I mean Celtica as a whole, both the 
Cisalpine and Transalpine, together with Liguria 3), 
the Romans at first brought it over to their side 
only part by part, from time to time, but later the 
Deified Caesar, and afterwards Caesar Augustus, 
acquired it all at once in a general war. But at the 
present time the Romans are carrying on war 
against the Germans, setting out from the Celtic 
regions as the most appropriate base of operations, 
and have already glorified the fatherland with some 
triumphs over them. As for Libya, so much of it 
as did not belong to the Carthaginians was turned 
over to kings who were subject to the Romans, and, 
if they ever revolted, they were deposed. But at 
the present time Juba has been invested with the 
rule, not only of Maurusia, but also of many parts 
of the rest of Libya, because of his loyalty and 


3 Literally, “‘ Ligystica” (cp. 4. 6. 3, and 5. 2, 1). 
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Sid THY twpds ‘Pwpyaiovs etvordy te Kal dirdgcav. 
ta 8 Gpwora wal rept tiv “Aciay cuvéBn Kat 
apxas pev da Tov Baciréwv SipKetto vrnkowy 
dvtTwyv, VaTepov © éxrArmovtTwv éxeivwv, Kabatrep 
tay ’Artarikov Baciréwov cal Svpov cai Wad- 
Nayoveav kal Kanraddxcov kal Aiyurriov, 7} 
ddiotapévov kal éreta Katadvopuévor, Kabarep 
éri Mi@pidarov cvvé8n tod Evmatopos Kal tis 
Aiyurrias KnXeordtpas, dmavta ta évtos Ba- 
aidos Kal Evdpdtov wanv ApadBwv rivav bro 
“Papaios éori nal trois tm éxeivay amodaybetcr 
dSuvde ras. “Appuévios bé Kal of vmepKeipevor THs 
Konryidos, "AX Bavoi te nal “IBnpes, mapoveias 
SdéovTas povov TOV Hyncomevwv, KAAa@S O€ Kpa- 
TovvTal, vewtepilovar bé 1a Tas THY ‘Popaion 
amracxyonias, xabdmep Kal of mépav tod “Iarpov 
Tov EKvFevov meptocxodvres ANY tod Boordpov 
Kal tov Nopddwor' oO peév yap vmjxoov, to 8 
aypnotoy eis wav ba" TO aKxotvwvnroy, dvraxhs 
5é povoyv Seduevov' kal tadrXa 68 Ta TOANA 
Lenuitav Kat Nopuddeov éatl woppw oodpa dv- 
tov. Ilap@vator dé, duopoi te dvtes Kal péyro Tov 
duvdpevat, TocovTov Suws evédocav mpos THY 
‘Pwopaiwy cal trav cal judas hyepovev bmepoxny, 
@oT ov pmovoy Ta TpdTaLa émeprpay eis “Pamnp, 

14, before dgisrapévwr, Corais inserts; so the later 


editors. 
2 did, Groskurd inserts; so the later editors. 





Their country is to be identified with what 1s now 
Chirwan and Daghestan (cp. 11. 1, 6). 
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his friendship for the Romans. And the case of 
Asia was like that of Libya At the outset it was 
administered through the agency of kings who were 
subject to the Romans, but from that time on, when 
their line failed, as was the case with the Attalic, 
Syrian, Paphlagomian, Cappadocian, and Egyptian 
kings, or when they would revolt and afterwards 
be deposed, as was the case with Mnthridates 
Eupator and the Egyptian Cleopatra, all parts of 
it this side the Phasis and the Euphrates, except 
certain parts of Arabia, have been subject to the 
Romans and the rulers appointed by them. As for 
the Armenians, and the peoples who are situated 
above Colchis, both Albanians! and Ibenans,? they 
require the presence only of men to Jead them, and 
are excellent subjects, but because the Romans are 
engrossed by other affairs, they make attempts at 
revolution—as is the case with all the peoples who 
hive beyond the Ister in the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine, except those in the region of the Bosporus 
and the Nomads,’ for the people of the Bosporus 
are in subjection, whereas the Nomads, on account 
of their lack of intercourse with others, are of no 
use for anything and only require watching. Also 
the remaining parts of Asia, generally speaking, 
belong to the Tent-dwellers and the Nomads, who 
are very distant peoples. But as for the Parthians, 
although they have a common border with the 
Romans and also are very powerful, they have never- 
theless yielded so far to the pre-eminence of the 


2 Their country is to be identified with what 1s now 
Georgia (cp. 1]. 1. 6). 

3 Cp 7 4. 4. 

4 Cp. 7. 3. 17, 
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STRABO 


& cata “Pwyaiwy avéornody tote, add’Aa Kal 
maisas ériatevoe Ppadtns TO YeRaot@ Kaicapz 
Kal taisov traidas, éEounpevodpuevos Oeparrev- 
TLKOS THY hidiav' of S& vov peTtiace évOvde 
movnrdKs Tov Bactrevoorta, Kal axeddov TL TAN- 
ciov eiol tov él “Pwpaiors moinoar THY cupTacay 
3 / A > \ \ \ b / “ 
éFovciav. Kal abtny 6é1 tHv “Iradiav Ssactdcay 
morraKs, ab ov ye bro ‘Pwpaios éori, Kal 
avrny tHy “Pduny ) THs modtTelas apeTh Kal 
TOV Hyenovayv éxwAvoey él wréov mpoedOety 
TAnpperctas Kal SiabOopas. yarerov S€ dAXrAws 
Stocxely 2 THY THALKAUTHY Hryewoviay % evil éme- 
Tpepavras @> TaTpl. ovdémoTe your evtrophaat 
TocauTns elpnuvns Kal adGovias ayabay trip£&e 
‘Pwpaio Kal tols cuppayos adrav, bony Kaicdp 
Te 0 YeBaortos mapéover, ad od Tapérae THv 
éFovciay avtotern, xai viv o SiadeEduevos vids 
éxelvoy mrapéxer TiBépios, kavova ths dtotnnoews 
Kal TOV TpoocTayuadTwY Trotovuevos éxelvov, Kal 
avTov ot Taides avTod, Vepyavixos re kat Apodaos, 
vroupyoovrTes TO Tarp. 


1 §é, Corais inserts; so the later editors. 
= Stomxety, no, A (sec. 2.), and the editors, for olxeiv. 
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Romans and of the rulers of our time that they have 
sent to Rome the trophies which they once set up 
as a memorial of their victory over the Romans, and, 
what is more, Phraates has entrusted to Augustus 
Caesar his children and also his children’s children, 
thus obsequiously making sure of Caesar's fiiendship 
by giving hostages; and the Parthians of to-day have 
often gone to Rome in quest of a man to be their 
king, and are now about ready to put their entire 
authority into the hands of the Romans. As for 
Italy itself, though it has often been torn by factions, 
at least since it has been under the Romans, and 
as for Rome itself, they have been prevented by the 
excellence of their form of government and of their 
rulers from proceeding too far in the ways of error 
and corruption. But it were a difficult thing to 
administer so great a domimon otherwise than by 
turning it over to one man, as to a father; at all 
events, never have the Romans and their allies 
thrived in such peace and plenty as that which was 
afforded them by Augustus Caesar, from the time 
he assumed the absolute authority, and is now being 
afforded them by his son and successor, Tiberius, 
who is making Augustus the model of his administra- 
tion and decrees, as are his children, Germanicus and 
Drusus, who are assisting their father. 


1 For example, Vonones, 
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0289 1. Eipnxoot 8 npiv mepl THS "T8npias Kal TOV 
Kertixav éOvav xa Tay ‘Tradsedy ouy Tals 
AN oLov VHT ots epebiis 2 av ein Neyety TH hesTromeva 
TAS Evporns wEpN, otehodar Tov evdex opevov 
TpoTrov. Aelrerat dé Ta pos ew pep Ta épav 
ToD ‘Pryvouv méexpt TOD Tavdidos Kal TOU TTOMATOS 
THS Mazeridos ALS, Kab Goa peTakev Tod 
‘Adptou Kab TOV apiaTepay Tijs TLovruxis ba- 
haTTNS pepa@v an ora Saver Tos vOTOV expt TAS 
"EAAdbos Kal THS IIporovribos o 0 “‘lorpos. Srarpet 
yap oUTOs ATATAY WS eyyuTate diya THY Asx Getoav 
yy, peyioT0s TOV Kara, THY _Hupwmny TOTALOD, 
pécav 7 pos vOTOV Kar apxas, eit “ eTLa TPEPOV evOus 
dim 0 THS Sucews € emt THY dvaronny Kat TOV Tlovrov. 
apxeTat sev ovv amro TOY Deppavindy aK pov TOV 
éorreplov, mAnotov dé Kal Tov puxod Tov “Adpia- 
TLKOU, Svéxov avToD mept xedious aradtous* Té- 
rNevta © eis tov Ilovrov ob word arabev Tav Tod 
Tu upa Kal TOU Bopucbévous éxBoror, exc rlvov TOS 
pos dpkrous. pocdperia pey ovv é€oTL TO 
“lotpm Ta tépay tod “Prvou Kal ris Kevrieiis: 


1 The Don. * The sea of Azof, 
3 The Adniatic. 4 The Danube. 
5 The Sea of Marmora. 
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1. Now that I have described Iberia and the 
Celtic and Italian tribes, along with the islands near 
by, it will be next in order to speak of the remaining 
parts of Europe, dividing them in the approved 
manner. The remaining parts are: first, those 
towards the east, being those which are across the 
Rhenus and extend as far as the Tanaist and Lake 
Maeotis,? and also all those regions lying between 
the Adrias? and the regions on the left of the 
Pontic Sea that are shut off by the Ister* and 
extend towards the south as far as Greece and the 
Propontis;5 for this river divides very nearly the 
whole of the aforesaid land into two parts. It 1s 
the largest of the European rivers, at the outset 
flowing towards the south and then turning straight 
from the west towards the east and the Pontus. 
It rises in the western limits of Germany, as also 
near the recess of the Adriatic (at a distance from 
it of about one thousand stadia), and comes to an 
end at the Pontus not very far from the outlets of 
the Tyras® and the Borysthenes,’ bending from its 
easterly course approximately towards the north. 
Now the parts that are beyond the Rhenus and 
Celtica are to the north of the Ister; these are the 


6 The Dniester. 7 The Dnieper. 
I5I 


STRABO 


TavTa © éort Tah TE Tanarina éOrvn Kal Ta 
Depuavina pEXPL Baoctapyay Kat Tupeyerav Kab 
TOU TOTALOD Tou Bopuadévous, Kal boa perage 
TovUToU Kal Tavatdos Kat TOU ordmaros Ths 
Mavoridos is 7é THY METOYALAY AVATELVEL HExXpt 
TOD WKEaVOU Kal TH Hovrien KrUEETAL Oararrn: 
peonuBpwa O€ Td TE Drvpucd kal Ta Openia, 
Kal dca TOUTOLS dvapensxrar Trav Kerrixov 4 
TLVOV adhov, pexpe Tis “EAXaOos. Neyoper be 
7 paiTov wept TAY éKTOS TOU “Iotpou: ToNU yap 
amhovarepa roy émt Oarepa pepav EoTLy. 

C 290 2. Evdus ToLDUY Ta wépav tod ‘Povou pera TOUS 
KeXtovs 7 pos THY &@ KEKALMEVG, Tepuavol vé- 
povTat, [LL pov efaddarrovres TOU Kedricod punrou 
TO TE TEovad wp THS dry pLoTNTOS Kal TOU pLe-~ 
yeBous Kal THs EavOdrnros, Tana, dé Ta pa.- 
TAIL; Kal poppais Kab noeot kat Biow dyes 
olous elprKa pv TOUS Kedrovs. 626 87 aut * poe 
Soxobat ‘Popator TouTo avTois Gécbar TovvoMa, 
ms ap yn tous Tanatas ppater Bovddpevou: 
yejovo yap of Teppavol xara tiv ‘“Pwpaiwy 
GtadNeKTOV, 

3. "Kott O€ Ta ev mpera. pépn THS YoOpas 
TAUTNS Ta TpOs TO ‘Priv pexpe TOV éx Bory 
“TO THS WHYS dptapnevois: oyedoy 6€ TL Kal TOUT’ 


1 $} xal, Meineke, for Slxae ; so Muller-Dubner. 


1 Strabo here means the ‘‘exterior” or ‘‘ Northern” ocean 
(see 2. 5. 31 and the Fronfspicce, Vol. I). 

24,4, 2-3. 

* So also Julius Caesar, Tacitus, Pliny and the ancient 
writers in general regarded the Germans as Celis (Gauls). 
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territories of the Galatic and the Germanic tribes, 
extending as far as the Bastarnians and the Tyre- 
getans and the River Borysthenes. And the terri- 
tories of all the tribes between this mver and the 
Tanais and the mouth of Lake Maeotis extend up 
into the interior as far as the ocean! and are washed 
by the Pontic Sea. But both the Illyrian and the 
Thracian tribes, and all tnbes of the Celtic or other 
peoples that are mingled with these, as far as 
Greece, are to the south of the Ister. But let me 
first describe the parts outside the Ister, for they 
are much simpler than those on the other side. 

2. Now the parts beyond the Rhenus, immediately 
after the country of the Celti, slope towards the 
east and are occupied by the Germans, who, though 
they vary slightly from the Celtic stock in that 
they are wilder, taller, and have yellower hair, are 
in all other respects similar, for in build, habits, and 
modes of life they are such as I have said ? the Celt 
are. And I also think that it was for this reason 
that the Romans assigned to them the name “ Ger- 
mani,” as though they wished to indicate thereby 
that they were ‘ genuine” Galatae, for in the lan- 
guage of the Romans “ germani ” means“ genuine.’ 5 

3. The first parts of this country are those that 
are next to the Rhenus, beginning at its source and 
extending as far as its outlet; and this stretch of 


Dr. Richard Braungart has recently published a large work 
in two volumes in which he ably defends his thesis that the 
Boui, Vindelici, Rhaeti, Norici, Taurisci, and other tribes, 
as shown by their agricultural implements and contrivances, 
were originally, not Celts, but Germans, and, in all prob- 
ability, the ancestors of all Germans (Sudgermanen, Heidel- 
berg, 1914). 
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gore TO éom €ptov THs xepas TAATOS, 9 Trorawia, 
maoca, TtavrTns dé Ta pev els THY Kedrexny eT 
yayov ‘Popatot, Ta 0 EDOn petactavTa els THY 
év Bad él Xopav, kabamep Mapooi dovrol 8 
eloly odryoL Kab TOD LovyduSpwv bépos: pera 
dé TOUS TApaTroTa jL0us TaNAG éoTiv e0u Ta 
peragu Tod ‘PHvou Kal TOU vAABt05 morauod, ds 
TAparrAnros TOS éxciv@ pet 7 pos TOV aKeavor, 
ov éhatTo x@pay SieEvov 7 nmep éxeivos. etal O€ 
petav Kat ddXdoe Tora pol TAMTOL (MY ev TO 
“Apacig Apotaos Bpoverépous karevavpaynae), 
péovres ‘doavtws Grd vorou m™pos Boppav Kal Toy 
OKEAVOD. eFiprau* yap 1 xepa mos vorov Kal 
ouvEr} Tals “AMTEect ToLee paxev TW TPOS ew 
TETAPEDND, @s av [€p0s ovaay* Tey "AXTewr Kal 
bn Kal amedyvavTo TIVES obTas Oud Te THY 
hexGeioav Geow veal dra 70 THY auTny ohyv 
exp epecv® ov pane ert ToToUTO ¥é Sypos aviaxet Ta 
TAUTH wépn.® évrav0a 6 éoti «ai® O 0 “Eprdmos 
Spupos Kat Ta TOY LonBev eOvn, Ta pev olkovvTa 
évTos TOU Spupod, Kabdmep Ta Tav Kordovar,? év 


1 ebfiprat, Casaubon, for étfprnrat: so the later editors. 
2 odcay, Xylander, for ofoa , so the later editors, 
2 uépn, Meineke emends to dpy. 
4 xal, Kramer and Meineke omit; a typographical error, 
apparently. 
5 Kaddwep . KoASobwy, Meineke relegates to the foot of 
the page ; Kordobev, Cluver emends to KovdSwv, Kramer t0 
Koadovwy (perhaps rightly). 


1 e.g. the Ubii (see 4.3 4) 2 The Elbe. 3 The Ems. 

* The chain of mountains that extends from northern 
Switzerland to Mt. Krapak. 

5 Now called the “Black Forest,” although the ancient 
term, according to Elton (Origins, p. 51, quoted by Tozer) 
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river-land taken as a whole 1s approximately the 
breadth of the country on its western side. Some 
of the tribes of this mver-land were transferred by 
the Romans to Celtica, whereas the others antici- 
pated the Romans by migrating deep into the 
country, for instance, the Marsi; and only a few 
people, including a part of the Sugambri,! are left. 
After the people who live along the river come 
the other tribes that live between the Rhenus and 
the River Albis,? which latter flows approximately 
parallel to the former, towards the ocean, and 
traverses no less territory than the former. Between 
the two are other navigable rivers also (among 
them the Amasias,? on which Drusus won a naval 
victory over the Bructeri), which likewise flow from 
the south towards the north and the ocean ; for the 
country is elevated towards the south and forms a 
mountain chain* that connects with the Alps and 
extends towards the east as though it were a part 
of the Alps; and in truth some declare that they 
actually are a part of the Alps, both because of 
their aforesaid position and of the fact that they 
produce the same timber; however, the countiy in 
this region does not rise to a sufficient height for 
that. Here, too, is the Hercynian Forest,5 and 
also the tribes of the Suevi, some of which dwell 
inside the forest, as, for instance, the tribes of the 
Coldui,® in whose territory is Boihaemum,? the 


embraced also ‘‘the forests of the Hartz, and the woods of 
Westphalia and Nassau ” 

§ Muller-Diibner and Forbiger, perhaps rightly, emend 
**Coldui” to ‘‘Coadui.” But as Tozer (p. 187) says, the 
information Strabo here gives about Germany “‘is very 
imperfect, and hardly extends at all beyond the Elbe.”” 

7 Hence the modern “ Bohemua,’”’ *‘ the heme of the Boii.” 
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ois éats kat TO Boviatpov, Tro Tod Mapo8edou 
Bacinetop, eis Ov éxeivos TOTOv diAnous TE peta 
peaTnoe TAELOUS Kal 5) Kab TOUS omoedvels € EaUTO 
Mapcoppavovs. emeoTn yep Tots TpayLaciv 
obTos e& idu@rov pera THY éx ‘Payns émavodov 
véos yap hv évOdde Kal EvEepyEeTEtTO UTO TOD LePa- 
aod, emavehOov d6 éduvdotevce Kal KATERTIHOATO 
mpos ols ettrov Aouytous? te, pwéya @Ovos, Kal 
Zovmous Kat Bovtwvas? xal Movyitevas kat 
LeBivovs cal Trav 207 Rov AUTOV meya éOvos, 
Leuvavas. Thy Ta ye TOY ZonBov, os edny, 
edun Ta pev évTds olKel, Ta O€ éxTOs TOD _ Opu- 
pov, phone toils Térais. peyirrop pep ov TO 
TOV 2078av EOvos: Conner yap GTO Tob ‘Pijvou 
peX pt TOU “AABtos" Epos dé Te avtTdv kal 
Tépav TOU "AXB1os veMeTat, Kkadarep ‘Eppov- 
C 291 Sopot ® Kab AaryoBapbdot, purl 66 Kal TEedéws Ets 
THY mepatay ovat ye exe TMOKACL pevyovres. 
Kowov © éoriy amas Tols TAUTY TO Tepl TAS 
peTavacTacels EUMapes d1a THY ALTOTNTA TOD Biov 
Kat Sta TO KN yewpyely pende Onoaupitern, arr’ ev 
KaruBiors oixely, édnwepov eyouor TAPATKEVHDY' 
tpody 8 amo Tov Opeppdteav  mreioTy, KaddtTEp 


1 Aovytovs, Meineke, for Aovfous. 
2 For Botrwyas, Kramer and Meineke read Frotrwvas (perhaps 
rightly). 
8 ‘Epudydopar, Casaubon, for Ebpudydopo: ; so the later editors 





1 Scholars have suggested differ rent emendations for 
“Zumi,” ‘* Butones,” *‘Mugilones,” and ‘Sibini,” since 
all these seem to be corrupt (see O. Miiller, Ind. Var, Leet., 
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domain of Marabodus, the place whither he caused 
to migrate, not only several other peoples, but in 
particular the Marcomanni, his fellow-tribesmen ; 
for after his return from Rome this man, who before 
had been only a private citizen, was placed in charge 
of the affaiis of state, for, as a youth he had been 
at Rome and had enjoyed the favour of Augustus, 
and on his return he took the rulership and ac- 
quired, in addition to the peoples aforementioned, 
the Lugii (a large tribe), the Zumi, the Butones, 
the Muguilones, the Sibin1,! and also the Semnones, 
a large tribe of the Suevi themselves. However, 
while some of the tribes of the Suevi dwell inside 
the forest, as I was saying, others dwell outside of 
it, and have a common boundary with the Getae.? 
Now as for the tribe of the Suevi,’ it is the largest, 
for it extends from the Rhenus to the Albis; and 
a part of them even dwell on the far side of the 
Albis, as, for instance, the Hermondori and the 
Langobardi; and at the present time these latter, 
at least, have, to the last man, been driven in flight 
out of their country into the land on the far side 
of the river. It is a common characteristic of all 
the peoples in this part of the world 4 that they 
migrate with ease, because of the meagreness of 
their livelhhood and because they do not till the 
soul or even store up food, but live in small huts 
that are merely temporary structures ; and they live 
for the most part off their flocks, as the Nomads do, 


p- 981). For ‘‘Butones” it is fairly certain that Strabo 
wrote ‘‘ Gutones” (the Goths). 
2 The ‘‘Getae,” also called ‘‘Daci,” dwelt mn what are 
now Rumania and southern Hungary. 
3 Strabo now uses ‘‘ tribe” in its broadest sense. 
4 Including the Galatae (see 4. 4. 2), 
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tols Noudow, dot éxetvovs pupovpevor TA oixela 
Tais apnaudtars érdpavtes, 617 dy SoEn, Tpétrov- 
TaL peTa TV Booknudtrav. addra O° évoedsrepa 
éotiv GOvn Tepparvica XypotoKcot re kat Natron 
cat TapaBprovior) cat Xartroudptos mpos 6é 7O 
e@Kxeav@ DovyapBpot te cat XadPoe kat Bpovete- 
pot kal KiuSpo, Kateot re xat KaovrKo. rat 
Kapryiavot kal addr TAelovs. él radta 8é TO 
"Auacia épovtat Bicovpyis tre nal Novitas 
ToT aos, deéyov ‘Pnvov wept éEaxociovs atadcious, 
péwv da Bpoverépwv rev édarrovev. gore bé 
Kab Ladras Twotapos, ov petakv Kal rod “Pyvov 
ToNew@v Kal xkatopbav Apovaos éreXevTycEV O 
Teppavincs. éyetpoacato 8’ ov povov tev éOvav Ta 
TreioTa, dAAa Kal Tas év TO TapdTAM vijcoUs, 
av dott kal 4 Bupyavis, iy éx wodopxias ele. 

4. Tvopiua 8 tradta Karéoty “ GOvn mroXe- 
potvra mpos ‘Pwpatous, elt évdsddvra Kal mado 
adiardpeva } Kal KaradelTovTa Tas KaToLKlas 
Kav trem O€ yvopia trip ev, ei érétpere Tots 
otpatnyols o SeS8artes SiaRaive tov “AdAGw, 
peTiovbalt TOUS éxeice aTravicTapévous.2 puri O 
evTropmtepoy UTéMaBe aTpaTyyely Tov év yepol 
modenov, && TaY &w tov "ANBios Kal” hovyiayv 

1 TapaBptoviot, Corais, for TauaSplovo:; so Meineke. 


* @ravorapévous, Corais, for éraviorapeévous; so the later 
editors, 





1 The Weser. 2 The Lippe. 
* The Lesser Bructeri appear to have lived south of the 
Frisii and west of the Ems, while the Greater Bructeri lived 


east of it and south of the Western Chauci (cp. Ptolemaeus 
2, 11, 6-7). 
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so that, in imitation ot the Nomads, they load their 
household belongings on their wagons and with 
their beasts turn whithersoever they think best. 
But other German tribes are still more indigent. 
I mean the Cherusci, the Chatti, the Gamabrivii 
and the Chattuarii1, and also, near the ocean, the 
Sugambri, the Chaubi, the Bructeri, and the Cimbri, 
and also the Cauci, the Caulci, the Campsiani, and 
several others, Both the Visurgis! and the Lupias 2 
Rivers run in the same direction as the Amasias, the 
Lupias being about six hundred stadia distant from 
the Rhenus and flowing through the country of 
the Lesser Bructeri.2 Germany has also the Salas 
River*; and it was between the Salas and the 
Rhenus that Drusus Germanicus, while he was suc- 
cessfully carrying on the war, came to his end. 
He had subjugated, not only most of the tribes, but 
also the islands along the coast, among which is 
Burchanis,6 which he took by siege. 

4, These tribes have become known through their 
wars with the Romans, in which they would either 
yield and then later revolt again, or else quit their 
settlements ; and they would have been better known 
if Augustus had allowed his generals to cross the 
Albis in pursuit of those who emigrated thither. 
But as a matter of fact he supposed that he could 
conduct the war in hand more successfully if he 
should hold off from those outside the Albis, who 


* The Thuringian Sasle. 

5 In his thirtieth year (9 4.D.) his horse fell on him and 
broke his leg (Livy, Fycfuute 140). 

6 Now Borkum. The Romans nicknamed it “ Fabana” 
(‘* Bean Island’’) because of the wild beans that grew there 
(Pliny 4. 27). 
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dvrwv améyolto, Kal py mapokvvoe mpos thy 
Kowvwviav THs exyOpas. hpkavto 5é Tov Tohepou 
SovyawBpoe mwAnctov oixobvtes Tov “Pryvou, Meé- 
Awva Eyovres Hyewovat KaneiOev dn Stetyor 
adNor adrXo1, dvvactevovtes Kal xaTadvopevol,, 
wadw © adiotapevor, TpodtoovTes Kal Ta Sunpa 
Kal Tas miores. ompos ods 7 wey ATioTtia péya 
Sdheros, of S¢ wictevOévTes TA péeyioTa KaTé- 
Bravbav, cabarep of Xynpodoxos nat ot rovdrots 
banKoot, wap ols tpia taywata “Popaiov peta 
Tov otpatnyov Ovdpov Kevevtsrdiov tapa- 
omovonbevta amwreto é& évédpas. éricav 68 
dixas Grravtes Kal TrapécXov TH vewrépw Teppa- 
vik Aapmporatov OpiauBov, év & eOpiapBevOn 
Tov émipaveoTaToV avopov cwouaTa Kal yuVaALtKOr, 
Deyipwoovrds Te Leyéorou vids, Xnpovokwy hryewav, 
Kal aberdhy avrod, yuvn & ’Apueviov rod Trode- 
papynaavros év tols Xnpovoxos ev tH pos 
© 292 Otapov Kovivtidnov twapacrovonoce Kat viv ett 
ouvexovTos TOV ToAELOY, dvoua Oovovér}Sa, Kal 
vidos TpreTns Qoupércxos: @re Se YeoiPaxos, 
eyinpov" vids Tav Xypovoxwy rryendvos, Kal 
yuvn tovrov “Papis, Odxpowipov Ovydrnp, Hye- 
povos Xdrrav,? cal Aevddpré, Barrdpiyos rod 
Mérwvos adedhod vids, LovyauBpos. Zeyéorns 
5é 6 wevbepos tod ’Appeviou Kal é& apyis Suéory 


1 Sefxov, Corais emends to deSéxovro (cp. 4. 3. 4); Kramer 
and Meineke following, 

2 Seyiunpov, Kramer, for Aiyiuthpouv; so the later editors, 

3 Xdrrev, Cluver, for Barrer ; so the later editors. 





1 May 26,17 a.p. (Tacitus, Annals 2. 41). 
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were living in peace, and should not incite them 
to make common cause with the others in their 
enmily against him. It was the Sugambri, who live 
near the Rhenus,that began the war, Melo being 
their leader: and from that time on different peoples 
at different times would cause a breach, first growing 
powerful and then being put down, and then 
revolting again, betraying both the hostages they 
had given and their pledges of good faith In 
dealing with these peoples distrust has been a great 
advantage, whereas those who have been trusted 
have done the greatest harm, as, for instance, the 
Cherusci and their subjects, in whose country three 
Roman legions, with their general Quintilius Varus, 
were destroyed by ambush in violation of the treaty. 
But they all paid the penalty, and afforded the 
younger Germanicus a most brilliant triumph +—that 
triumph in which their most famous men and women 
were led captive, 1 mean Segimundus, son of Segestes 
and chieftain of the Cherusci,and his sister Thusnelda, 
the wife of Armenius, the man who at the time of 
the violation of the treaty against Quintilius Varus 
was commander-in-chief of the Cheruscan army 
and even to this day is keeping up the war, and 
Thusnelda’s three-year-old son Thumelicus; and 
also Sesithacus, the son of Segimerus and chieftain 
of the Cherusci, and Rhamis, his wife, and a daughter 
of Ucromirus chieftain of the Chatti, and Deudorix,? 
a Sugambrian, the son of Baetomx the brother of 
Melo. But Segestes, the father-in-law of Armenrus, 
who even from the outset had opposed * the purpose 
of Armenius, and, taking advantage of an opportune 


2 The same name as ‘‘ Theodorie.” 
8 So Tacitus, Annals, 1. 55; see also 1, 58, 71]. 
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mpos THY ywopny avToD Kal AaBwv Kalpoy nUTO- 
pornoe Kal TO OpidpBo raphy Tov dirtatwr, ev 
Tin aryomevos’ émrourevce Sé€ Kal AiBns tov 
Xdrrov lepers, nal Gra 68 oduwata érroprevOn 
éx tay metopOnuevay cOvav, KaovrAKwv, Kaprra- 
vov,? Bpovetépav, Odcirwv, Xnpovoxoy, Xartor, 
Xarrovapiov, Aavddrv, TovBattioy.® d:éyer dé rob 
“AN B10 6 “Phvos wept tpioxtdious otadious, el Tis 
evOuropovcas éyet Tas OdoUs* vuve 68 S1d oKONas 
Kar Er@dous Kal Spvuyadv KuKAoTopelv dvayKn. 

5. ‘O 88 ‘Epxvvios Spupos muxvorepos ré eats 
Kal peyarddevdpos, ev yoplors Epvyvois KbKXOv 
meptrapBdavev péyav, év péow 5é iSputae yopa 
Kanes olxeloOar Suvapévn, tept is eipnapev. 
gore O& wAncioy avTis } re TOD “Iotpouv mnyn Kal 
4 ToD “Pyvov, Kab 7 peTatv audoty Aiwvn Kal Ta 
Edn Ta é Tod “Pyvov dsayeopeva. gots 8 4 ALpYy 
THY pev TepiweTpoy oTacimy TrELOVwWY 7 TpLAKo- 
cliov,* Siappa bé éyyis Siaxociwmy. eyes Oé Kal 
vijcov, 7 éypnoato opuntnpim TeBépios vavpayov 
ampos OvsvdorLxovs. votiwmtépa 8 éotl trav Tov 
“lotpou rnyav cal airy, cal o “Epxivios dpupds, 


1 KaovAnwv, Meineke, for Ka@ovAxar. 

2 Keuwavey, Meineke, for xa) "Aupavav. 

3’ TavBarriwy, Kramer, for Sovfarriwy; so the later editors. 

4 For rpiaxoclwy (7’) Meineke writes revraxoclwv (¢’), But 
Jones conjectures éfaxociwy (x), which is almost certainly 
what Strabo wrote. 


1 4,6. 9 and 7. 1. 3. 

2 Now the Lake of Constance; also called the Bodensee. 
Op. 4, 3. 3 and 4. 6. 9. 

3 The Untersee. # Op. 4. 3. 3. 
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time, had deseited him, was present as a guest of 
honour at the triumph over his loved ones. And 
Libes too, a priest of the Chatti, marched in the 
procession, as also-other captives from the plundered 
tribes—the Caulci, Campsam, Bructer1, Usipi, Cher- 
usci, Chatti, Chattuarii, Landi, Tubattii. Now the 
Rhenus is about three thousand stadia distant from 
the Albis, if one had straight roads to travel on, 
but as it is one must go by a circuitous route, which 
winds through a marshy country and forests. 

5. The Hereynian Forest is not only rather dense, 
but also has large trees, and comprises a large 
circuit within regions that are fortified by nature ; 
in the centre of it, however, lies a country (of which 
I have already spoken*) that is capable of affording 
an excellent livelihood. And near it are the sources 
of both the Ister and the Rhenus, as also the lake * 
between the two sources, and the marshes? into 
which the Rhenus spreads. The perimeter of the 
lake is more than three hundred stadia, while the 
passage across it is nearly two hundred.® There is 
also an island in it which Tiberius used as a base of 
operations in his naval battle with the Vindelici. 
This lake is south of the sources of the Ister, as is 
also the Hercynian Forest, so that necessarily, in 


5 These figures, as they stand in the manusempts, are, of 
course, relatively impossible, and Strabo could hardly have 
made such a glaring error. Meineke and others emend 360i) 
to 500, leaving the 200 as 1t 18; but on textual grounds, at 
least, 600 is far more probable. ‘‘ Passage across” (in Strabo) 
means the usual boat-passage, but the terminal points of this 
passage are now unknown. According to W, A B Coohdge 
(Encyclopedia Brittanica, s.v. *‘ Lake of Constance”) the length 
of the lake is now 46} miles (from Bregenz to Stein-am- 
Rhein), while its greatest width 1s 10 miles. 
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oor avayKy 7 ex TIS Kedrixijs éml Tov *Epeu- 
viov Spupov bovre 7 parov pev SvaTrepao at THY 
Mpyny, emerra TOV “Iorpov, elt 78%) 6: evrre- 
TETTEPOV 1,0 plea émt Tov Spupov TAS mpoRacets 
motetabat ds dporredior. nuEpna Lov S aro THs 
Nuvns mpoeav 0660p TiBéptos ede Tas Tob 
‘Torpod my as. TpocamrovTas 6é THs Lipyns én 
OXiyov pev of ‘Pasrot, TO Oe mEOV ‘Edounr stot Kal 
OvivdorrKxol Kal % Bolov epypia. péype Tavyo- 
VLOV TEVTES, TO TAO O ‘Edovirreot xa Ovivdo- 
Auxos, oikovaw oporédia. “Parrol 6é wal Nepixot 
expe TOV "AXmiov oTrepBoray avicxovat Kab 
Tpos THY ‘Tradiay Teplvevovaly, ot pev ‘Tvaob- 
Bpocs CUVATTOVTES, ot dé Kdpvors Ka TOS mept 
thy “Axudntav Xapiors. gore dé Kal addy trAN 
peeyadn Tafpijra én abe TOV LonBwv, € emcee, 5 
o Epxvvios Spupos, &yetas 5é xaxetvos Um avTav. 


I] 


1. Tlept é KinSpev Ta pev ovK ev Deyerar, Ta 

8 exel anavorntas * ov petplas. oTE yap THY 
ToLavuTny aitiav Tod TAAVHTAS yevea bat Kab 

Anat pious amodeEar’ dv tis, 6tt KEppovncov 
oixodvTes peyany TAN mpu piss eenadelev eK TeV 

C 293 TOT OY" Kat yap vuy eXOucs THY K@pay, iy elyov 
Tporepor, Kal éreurpav TH LeBactP Sa@pov Tov 
lepoTarov Tap avTols ACByta, aitodpevor dirtav 


1 amibavérnras, Cobet, for mibavdrnras. 





1 The Forest of the Bohemians. 
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going from Celtica to the Hereynian Forest, one 
first crosses the lake and then the Ister, and from 
there on advances through more passable regions— 
plateaus—to the forest. Tiberus had proceeded 
only a day’s journey from the lake when he saw the 
sources of the Ister The country of the Rhaeti 
adjoins the lake for only a short distance, whereas 
that of the Helvetii and the Vindelici, and also 
the desert of the Boii, adjoin the greater part of it. 
All the peoples as far as the Pannonii, but more 
especially the Helvetii and the Vindelici, inhabit 
plateaus. But the countries of the Rhaeti and the 
Norici extend as far as the passes over the Alps 
and verge toward Italy, a part of it bordering on 
the country of the Insubri and a part on that of the 
Carni and the regions about Aquileia. And there is 
also another large forest, Gabreta ;! 1 1s on this side 
of the territory of the Suevi, whereas the Herevnian 
Forest, which is also held by them, is on the far side. 


Il 


1. As for the Cimbri, some things that are told 
about them are incorrect and others are extremely 
improbable. For instance, one could not accept 
such a reason for their having become a wandering 
and piiatical folk as this—that while they were 
dwelling on a peninsula they were driven out of 
their habitations by a great flood-tide; for in fact 
they still hold the country which they held in 
earlier times ; and they sent as a present to Augustus 
the most sacred kettle? in their country, with a 


2 When the throats of prisoners of war were cut, the blood 
was caught in huge brazen kettles (7. 1. 5). Z 
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Kab dpynoriav TOV bmn py weveov" TUXOVTES 6€, @ ov 
nELOUD, a anijpav® ‘yehoiov 6 TO puotkg Kal aiwvio 
made, dis éxdorns TPE PAS cupBaivorrt, Wpoc- 
opyta Bevras amen ei éx tod totrov. ore 6é 
TAG pate TO cupSivas TOTE vrepBarroucay 
mAnppuptsa’ emuTacers pév yap Kal avérels b€xe- 
TAL TETAYMEVAS dé xal meptodifovaas 6 0 @Keavos ev 
TOLS TOLOVTOLS madeot. ovK ed 8 ovdée o pijcas 
ora aiperOar TMpos Tas TAnupupioas TOUS 
KipSpous, oud Ste agoBiav OL Kerrot aoKobvTes 
catranruled Oat TAS oixias UT OMEVOVAID, eit 
avotkodopmovel, Kab OTL Tevov avrois cup Baiver 
PO opos é& bdaros 7 i) Toke wou, orrep "Edopos pnovy. 
nh yap Takis ) TOD TAN UpUpLO@Y Kal 70 THY emrt- 
Kru Coperny Xopay elvat qyve@ptpov ovK _euedne 
TauTas * Tas aTOTLAS mapegew® dis yep éxdorns 
nepas TOUTOY cvpBaivorros TO pnd amrak ai- 
cbaver Oat puoceny oucav THY Taripporay Kab 
aBrapn, Kab ov povots ToUTOUS cup Paivovoar, 
GANA TIS Ta pwKeaviTass Tact, Tas ovK ami 
Gavov ; ov6e Kreirapxos ev" gyal yap Tovs (17Téas 
iSévras THY Epodor Tob Téedayous adimmacacbat 
Kal pevyovTas éyyus yevéo Bar Tou TepLkaTary- 
Ofjvat. oure 5& ToTOvUT® Taxet Ty ériBaow 
Oppeoperny® Lo Topodpev, adna AcknGorws Tpoct- 
ovaav THY Odratrav' ovTe TO ead’ 726 pay ryiryvo~ 
pevov Kai waco évavrov Hon Sv Tots WAnciabev 


1 savras, Corais and Meineke emend to ro:atras. 
2 épuwpervqv, Corais, for dpwuévny; so the later editors. 





1 Cp. 3. 5. 9. 
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plea for his friendship and for an amnesty of their 
earlier offences, and when their petition was granted 
they set sail for home; and it 1s ridiculous to sup- 
pose that they departed from their homes because 
they were incensed on account of a phenomenon 
that is natural and eternal, occurring twice every 
day. And the assertion that an excessive flood-tide 
once occurred looks like a fabrication, for when the 
ocean is affected in this way it 1s subject to increases 
and diminutions, but these are regulated and peri- 
odical.t And the man who said that the Cimbri 
took up arms against the flood-tides was not right, 
either; nor yet the statement that the Celti, as a 
training in the virtue of fearlessness, meekly abide 
the destruction of their homes by the tides and then 
rebuild them, and that they suffer a greater loss of 
life as the result of water than of war, as Ephorus 
says. Indeed, the regularity of the flood-tides and 
the fact that the part of the country subject to 
innundations was known should have precluded such 
absurdities; for since this phenomenon occurs twice 
every day, 1t is of course improbable that the Cimbri 
did not so much as once perceive that the reflux 
was natural and harmless, and that it occurred, not 
in their country alone, but in every country that 
was on the ocean. Neither 1s Cleitarchus right; 
for he says that the horsemen, on seeing the onset 
of the sea, rode away, and though in full flight 
came very near being cut off by the water. Now 
we know, in the first place, that the invasion of the 
tide does not rush on with such speed as that, but 
that the sea advances imperceptibly ; and, secondly, 
that what takes place daily and is audible to all 
who are about to draw near it, even before they 
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HéddOvG!, poly } OedcacOat, TocodTOV Euerre 
mapefecOar hoBov, wate evyev, as av et éF 
adoxyiTov Tpocémece. 

2. Tatra 6e1 Sieaiws emits tots cuyypa- 
dedat Tlocerdwvios Kal ov Kaas eixdter, Sidte 
Ayo TpLKot ovTEs Kal TWANAVNTES ob KipwBpot nai 
Hexpe TOY wept THY Macdru ToLnoaLvtTa aT pa- 
relay, am exeivov bé€ Kal 7 Keupmépsos xrnGein 3 
Booropos, otov KipSpixds, Kippeptous tovs Kip- 
Bpovs dvopacavrway tev “EXdnvov, gyal sé 
Kat Botous rov Epxtviov Spuvpoy oixeiv mporepor, 
tous d¢€ KipuBpovs opunoavras ém) roy tomoy 
TOUTOV, amoKxpovabévras bro tThHv Bolwy él tov 
“lotpov wal tovs Zxopdicxovs Tadrdtas xata- 
Bivar, elt éml Tevpicras nab Tauptoxous, cal 
rovtous Taddtas, ctr éwi “EXounrriovs, modv- 
Xpucous pev dvbpas, eipnvatous bé opdvras de 
Tov é€& TOV AyoTHplLwv wWAOdTOY brepRddAdovTA 
Tod map éavtots tovs ‘EXounrtiovs érapOjvat, 
partota 8 abrav Tryupnvots re xa) Twuryévovs, 

C 294 ware kal cuveEopunoat. mdvtes pévroe katerv- 
Oncav Uno taév “Pwyaiwy, adtoi te of KivBpor 
kal ot ovvapdpevot TovTols, of yey UTepParovres 
Tas “Andes els thy “Itadiav, of 8 kw Trav 
"Adrrewy. ‘ 

3. "Edos dé re Trav Kip Bpev Sinyobdvrat rotod Tov, 
Ors Tails yuvattly abtav cvetpatevovcas Tapy- 
xodovdouv mpomdvrets lépetar ToLOTpLYes, NEV YeEt- 

1 §¢, Meineke emends to re 84 


2 7, Meineke emends to 6, perhaps rightly. 
3 xAndeln, Casaubon, for xAn@els ; so the later editors. 


* The Strait of Kerch (or Yenikale), 
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behold 1t, would not have been likely to prompt in 
them such terror that they would take to flight, as 
if 1t had occurred unexpectedly. 

2. Poseidonius is right in censuring the historians 
for these assertions, and his conjecture is nota bad 
one, that the Cimbri, being a piratical and wander- 
ing folk, made an expedition even as far as the 
region of Lake Maeotis, and that also the “Cim- 
merian”’ Bosporus! was named after them, being 
equivalent to ‘Cimbrian,” the Greeks naming the 
Cimbri “Cimmerii.’””’ And he goes on to say that 
in earlier times the Boii dwelt in the Hercyman 
Forest, and that the Cimbri made a sally against 
this place, but on being repulsed by the Boii, went 
down to the Ister and the country of the Scordiscan 
Galatae,? then to the country of the Teuristae? and 
Taurisci (these, too, Galatac), and then to the 
country of the Helvetii—men meh in gold but 
peaceable; however, when the Helvetii saw that 
the wealth which the Cimbri had got from their 
robberies surpassed that of their own country, they, 
and particularly their tribes of Tigyren: and of 
Toygeni, were so excited that they sallied forth 
with the Cimbn. All, however, were subdued by 
the Romans, both the Cimbri themselves and those 
who had joined their expeditions, in part after they 
had crossed the Alps into Italy and in part while 
still on the other side of the Alps. 

3. Writers report a custom of the Cimbri to this 
effect: Their wives, who would accompany them on 
their expeditions, were attended by priestesses who 


* These Galatae lived between the Iste: (Danube) and 
Morava Rivers on the confines of Illyria. 
3 Cp. ‘‘Tauristae,” 7. 3. 2. 
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poves, KapTacivas édamridas emLmrem OpTNUEVAL, 
Soo ua, Xarxoby éxXoucan, yupvorrodes® Tots ovy 
alypar@rtos d1a TOU oTpatoredou cuynvTOY Err 
pees, Karactéyacas* 8° avtous Hryov éml xparipa 
XarKodv Gov apdopewy elkooe’ elyov dé dva- 
Ba8pay, ny avaBaoa UMEpIrETHS TOU NEBy TOs 
éharpor opel éxac Tov petewpradevra’ éx Oé Tob 
T poxeoj.evou aiparos eg TOV KpaTihpa pavreiay 
Tia émotodvTo’ dArat Sé Siacxicacat éomdary- 
xvevov ava Geyyouevat vienv Tols oixelous. éy 
5é Tots ayaow eTumTOV Tas Bupaas Tas Tepute- 
Tapevas TOIS yéppots TOV appuaywakav, aT aroTe- 
Agia Oar Yrédov éEaictov. 

4, Toy be Deppaver, QS elroy, Ol ev T por dp- 
KTLOL TAPHKOVOL TO WKEAVO, yvepifovrat S amo 
TOY éxBon@y TOU ‘Pryvou AaBérres THY apyiy 
pexpe ToD “AdBios, TovTav So etal Ya ppe- 
TaToL LovyauBpot TE KQL Kin Spor, Ta Oe mépay 
Tod “AXBios 7a TPpos 7 axeav@ TAVvTaT Ao ty 
dyvoara 7 peep early. ovTEe yap THY TpOTEpwY 
oudeva topev TOV TapaT ov ToUTOY ‘meTroLn- 
pévov T pos Ta EwOwva pépn Ta Hex pe Tov aTo- 
paros THS Kaozias Gararrns, oud” of ‘Popaiot 
Te m pot Boy els TA TEpALTepeD TOU “AABt05* WS 
S arog aude melh TapwdevKact ovdéves. GND 
Ort pev Kata pHKos lovow érl thy &m Ta Kata 


1 xaracrpédaca (ACI), 





1 About 120 gallons. 2 Op. 7. 2. 1. oF ds, de 
4 Cp. 7. 1. 1 and the footnote on ‘‘ ocean.” 

5 See the Frontispiece, Vol. I. 

§ On the ‘‘climata,” see 1. 1, 12 and the footnote. 
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were seers; these were grey-haired, clad in white, 
with flaxen cloaks fastened on with clasps, girt with 
girdles of bronze, and bare-footed; now sword in 
hand these priestesses would meet with the prisoners 
of war throughout the camp, and having first crowned 
them with wreaths would lead them to a brazen 
vessel of about twenty amphorae;! and they had a 
raised platform which the priestess would mount, 
and then, bending over the kettle,? would cut the 
throat of each prisoner after he had been lifted up; 
and from the blood that poured forth into the vessel 
some of the priestesses would draw a_ prophecy, 
while still others would split open the body and 
from an inspection of the entrails would utter a 
prophecy of victory for their own people; and 
during the battles they would beat on the hides 
that were stretched over the wicker-bodies of the 
wagons and m this way produce an unearthly noise. 
4 Of the Germans, as I have said,? those towards 
the north extend along the ocean ;‘ and beginning 
at the outlets of the Rhenus, they are known as far 
as the Albis; and of these the best known are the 
Sugambri and the Cimbri; but those parts of the 
country beyond the Albis that are near the ocean 
are wholly unknown to us. For of the men of 
earlier times I know of no one who has made this 
voyage along the coast to the eastern parts that 
extend as far as the mouth® of the Caspian Sea; 
and the Romans have not yet advanced into the 
paits that are beyond the Albis; and likewise no 
one has made the journey by land either. However, 
it is clear from the “climata”® and the parallel 
distances that if one travels longitudinally towards 
the east, one encounters the regions that are about 
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tov Bopuc@évyn xal rd mpos Boppav! rod Tovrov 
xopia aravrd, dAdov éx Tov KAiuatev Kal Tov 
TAPAAAHLOV StacTHudTov' ti 8 éoti mépap 
Ths Teppavias nal ti Tov GAXwv TaY é€ijs, etre 

aoTtapvas ypi) Aéyewv, @s of TAElOUS UTovoodaL?, 
eit’ adrous petakd 7H “Tatuyas % ‘Pwkoravors 7} 
Tivas adAous THY “Awakotkwy ov pad.ov eitreiv’ 
ovd ef péypt TOD @Keavod TapHKovet Tapa Trav 
TO KOS, } éoti te doikntov Ud Wuyous ) dds 
aitias, 7 e Kal yévos avOpHTrav adro Sradéxerar 
petakv ths Cadarrns Kal tdv éoov Tepuavev 
idpvuévov. todto Sé TO avTo dyvonua Kal repl 
TOY Gr\d\wv Tav épeEs mpocapKtiov éméyeu® 
ore yap Tovs Bacrdpvas ovTe Tols Lavpopdras 
Kal aTOS Tous Urép Tod Tlovrovu oixotytas ioper, 
00 ordcov aréyouor THS AtAavtixhs Oararrns, 
oT et cuvdtrTovow avTq. 


Ill 


1. To dé vottov pépos ths Teppavias 70 wépav 
too “ANBtos 7d pep TUVEXNES AKUNY VITO TOV 
ZonBav Katéyeras elt evOds 1 trav Tera 
cupaTTe yh, Kat apyas pév oTevi}, Tapareta- 

C 295 uévn +@ “lotpw Kata Td voTLov pépos, Kata 88 
TovvavTiov TH Tapwpeta tod ‘Epxuviou Spupod, 


1 uépn, after Boppav, Corais deletes; so Meineke. 
a mexes conj. of Kramer, for ZAeyev; so the later editors 
read. 





1 Op. 2. 5. 7 and 7. 3. 17. 
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the Borysthenes and that are to the north of the 
Pontus; but what 1s beyond Germany and what 
beyond the countries which are next after Germany 
—whether one should say the Bastarnae, as most 
writers suspect, or say that others lie in between, 
either the Ilazyges, or the Roxolani,! or certain 
other of the Wagon-dwelleis 2—it is not easy to say ; 
nor yet whether they extend as far as the ocean 
along its entire length, or whether any part 1s 
uninhabitable by reason of the cold or other cause, 
or whether even a different race of people, succeed- 
ing the Germans, is situated between the sea and 
the eastern Germans. And this same ignorance 
prevails also in regard to the rest of the peoples 
that come next m order on the north; for I know 
neither the Bastarnae,? nor the Sauromatae, nor, 1 
a word, any of the peoples who dwell above the 
Pontus, nor how far distant they are from the 
Atlantic Sea,* nor whether their countries border 
upon it. 


Iil 


1. As for the southern part of Germany beyond 
the Albis, the portion which is just contiguous to 
that river is occupied by the Suevi; then immediately 
adjoining this is the land of the Getae, which, 
though narrow at first, stretching as it does along 
the Ister on its southern side and on the opposite 
side along the mountain-side of the Hercyman Forest 


2 Op. 2 5. 26. 3 See2 5. 30. 
4 The same in Strabo as ‘‘the Atlantic Ocean,” including 
the ‘* Northern Ocean.” 
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pépos tL TOY bpav Kal avdT) KaTéxovca, Elta 
TraTUVETAaL TPOS Tas ApKToUs péype Tupeyerav: 
\ \ 5 rad e¢ 3 4 / ‘ 
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to! r / 
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~ A nt 3 
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la) 3 
VUKTOS TE THYAS Ovpavod T dvamTUYAs 
DoiBou re* radpidyv Kirov, 
ovdéev dv ely mpos Ta vov, GAN éatéov, Wate 
A ; ¢ 
Kat &v 7G Daidpw o Swoxpdrns. & & &« Te 
THs wararas ioropias Kal THS viv TaperAndaper, 
TADTA Néyopev. 
2. Ot roivuy “EAXnves Tovs? Tetras Opdeas 
e t ” > 349 © navy ° 
bredxapBavov: @xovy d éd éxatepa tov lIotpov 
kal ovToe Kal ot Mucot, Opdxes ovtes Kal avrot, 
d A ~ M \ 3 Xx “ ‘ > 3 @ t 40 
Kat obs viv Motcots® Karoticow: ap’ av oppnOncav 
\ ¢ An \ n \ a ; 
Kal ol viv perakd Avoay kai Ppvyav nal Tpowy 
1 +e, Meineke deletes. 


2 +e, before Téras, Meineke deletes. 
8 Mowovs, Tyrwhitt, for Mugods; so the later editors read. 





1 Cp. Pliny 4. 26. 2 Cp 1. 3, 22. 

3 Cp. 1. 4. 3-5, 2.3.5 and 2 4, 1-2. 

* The daughter of Erechtheus, a mythical Atticking. The 
passage here quoted is a fragment (Nauck, Fragmenia, 870) 
of a play now lost. Cp. Antagone, 981 ff. 

5 The west. 8 The east, 
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(for the land of the Getae also embraces a part of 
the mountains), afterwards broadens out towards the 
north as far as the Tyregetae; but I cannot tell 
the precise boundaries. It 1s because of men’s 
ignorance of these regions that any heed has been 
given to those who created the mythical “ Rhipaean 
Mountains” 1 and “ Hyperboreans,”’ ? and also to all 
those false statements made by Pytheas the Mas- 
salian regarding the country along the ocean, wherein 
he uses as a screen his scientific knowledge of 
astronomy and mathematics. So then, those men 
should be disregarded; in fact, if even Sophocles, 
when in his réle as a tragic poet he speaks of 
Oreithyia,4 tells how she was snatched up by 
“ Boreas” and carried “over the whole sea to the 
ends of the earth and to the’sources of night® and 
to the unfoldings of heaven® and to the ancient 
garden of Phoebus,” ? his story can have no bearing 
on the present inquiry, but should be disregarded, 
just as it is disregarded by Socrates in the Phaedrus.® 
But let us confine our narrative to what we have 
learned from history, both ancient and modern. 

2. Now the Greeks used to suppose that the Getae 
were Thracians; and the Getae lived on either side 
the Ister, as did also the Mysi, these also being 
Thracians and identical with the people who are 
now called Moesi; from these Mysi sprang also the 
Mysi who now live between the Lydians and the 


7 The south, apparently; and thus Boreas would have 
carried her to the four ends of the earth. The home of 
Boreas (North Wind), according to the poets, was in the 
Haemus (Balkan), or Rhipaean, Mountains, on the ‘‘Sarpe- 
donian Rock ” 

§ Plato, Phaedrus 229. 
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olxodyres Mugot. «al avrol & of Dpuyes Bpiyes 
eat, Opaxiov Th eOvos, nadarep kat Muryddves 
xa) BéBpuxes cal MedoB.Ouvoi * kat BiOvvoi cal 
Obvor, Sona 6é Kal Tovs Mapravduvors. ovTot 
pev obY TEAEWS exrehoiTract mayrTes THY Evpomny, 
oi 6¢ Mucol cuvéyervav. kal “Opnpov 62 dpbas 
eixavev pot Ooxet Locesdavios® TOUS ev Th Evpomn 
Mvoous Katovonale (Néyw O€ Tous év TH Opdxn), 
Srav on 


autos 66 wad Tpérev doce hacia, 
voo py éb immomo\ov Opnxadv Kxadopmmevos 
alayv 
Mucav 7 ayxyepadyov' 


érel et rye TOUS Kara THY ‘Agtav Mucous Séxourd 
TIS, aTrnpTNHEVOS av el 0 hovyos. TO yap amo 
trav Tpdwv TperavTa THY Spacwy emt THY Opgxav 
viv ouyKaTanreyely TQUTY THY tov Mucdy, TOY 
ov voopy évtwv,s GrAX omopary TH Tpwad cal 
OmiaOev aur iis iSpupever Kab éxaté po bev, Stet pryo- 
peveov ro amo THE. Opaens TraTEL ‘Eddy rove, 
TUyXEovTOS av ein Tas jm el pous Kar apa THS 
ppacens ovK ax OvOYTOS. 70 Yap way TpeTrey 
padsota pév eoTiy els TOUTIOw 0 S ore TOV 
Tpdev peradépwr thy driv él rods 7° dricbev 


1 MeSo8:duvol, Meineke, Muller-Dubner and others, follow- 
ing Tzschucke, emend to perinaa the correct spelling of 
the word. But both here and in 7. 5. 12 (Médwy) the MSs. 
of Strabo are unanimous, 

2 6’, after “Ounporv, Jones inserts; Kramer and the later 
editors, d¢. 

8 $¢, after Moce:dévios, Kramer deletes. 

* dvtwy, Corais, for éévrwy ; so the later editors. 
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Phrygians and Trojans. And the Phrygians them- 
selves are Brigians, a Thracian tribe, as are also the 
Mygdonians, the Bebmeians, the Medobithynians,1 
the Bithymans, and the Thynians, and, I think, also 
the Mariandynians. These peoples, to be sure, 
have all utterly quitted Europe, but the Mysi have 
remained there. And Poseidonius seems to me to 
be correct in Ins conjecture that Homer designates 
the Mysi in Europe (J mean those in Thrace) when 
he says, “ But back he turned his shining eyes, and 
looked far away towards the land of the horse- 
tending Thracians, and of the Mysi, hand-to-hand 
fighters,’ ? for surely,if one should take Homer to 
mean the Mysi in Asia, the statement would not 
hang together. Indeed, when Zeus turns his eyes 
away from the Trojans towards the land of the 
Thracians, it would be the act of a man who confuses 
the continents and does not understand the poet’s 
phraseology to connect with Thrace the land of the 
Asiatic Mysi, who are not “far away,” but have a 
common boundary with the Troad and are situated 
behind it and on either side of it, and are separated 
from Thrace by the broad Hellespont ; for * back he 
turned” generally? means “to the rear,’ and he 
who transfers his gaze from the Trojans to the 
people who are either in the rear of the Trojans or 


1 The correct spelling of the wo1d 1s ‘“‘ Maedobithynians, ” 

2 Iliad 13. 3-5. 

® The other meaning of the word in question (raAw) is 
“again.” Aristarchus, the great Homeric scholar (fl. about 
155 B.c.), quoted by Hesychius (s.v.), says that ‘‘ generally 
the poet uses rdAw in the place-sense and not, as we do, in 
the time-sense.” 


— 


5 4, Madvig, for ui. 
i7i 
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STRABO 


fa) / ‘\ 
C 296 atta } éx wAayioy dvTas mpocwTépw pev peTa- 


/ > 3 / b b ? \ \ > f 

dhépet, eis ToUTicw & ov mdvu. Kal TO émidepo- 
a“ e 
pevov 8 avtTod rovTov paptipiov, rt tous ‘Immn- 
\ ‘ f \ 9 / a“ 
pomyous Kal Taraxtodayous kai APtous ovvirev 
avutois, olmep eicly of apdEouwor ZKvdar nat 
Sapudtat. Kal yap voy dvapéucetar Tadra ta 
” “ ‘ \ \ lA cae) 4 
GOvy rots Opaki kal ra Bactapvixd, waddov pév 
tois éxtos “Iotpov, GANA Kal Tols évTES. TovToLS 
dé kal ta Kedtixd, of te Bouot nat Xxopdioxos Kat 
Tavpicxor. tovs 6¢ SKopSioxous éviot ZKopdiotas 
Kandovat Kal rovs Tauptoxovs 5é Aryupiaxous? zal 
Tavpicras daci. 
e ¢ 

8. Aéyes 5€ tovs Mucovs o Tocedavios nat 
’ A 3 f @ >) 3 f 5 \ be fal 
euapiyov amréyverOar kat edtcéBeay, dia 5é TodTO 
kat Opewudrov’ mérite 66 xphaOas Kat ydNaKTe 
Kal tup@ CavTas Kab’ Jjovyiav, dia S€é TovTO 
Kkanrelobat OcoceBels te nal xaTTvoBdatas’ elvas dé 
Twas TOY Opaxwy, of ywpis yuvarnds Cao, ovs 

a a , 

Krioras kanretoOat, aviepdobat re Sia tTipny Kal 


1 For <Avyupfoxouvs, Meineke writes Tevploxovs, perhaps 
rightly. 


Vee to the rear” of hemself. 

2 “And of the proud Hippemolg: (mare milkers), Galacto- 
phagi (curd-eaters), and Abu (a resourceless folk), men most 
just” (Ztiad 1~3. 5-6), Op. 1.1. 6. 

3 “ Ligurisci” 1s almost certainly corrupt. Meineke is 
probably right in emending to ‘ Teurisci.” 

4 Cp. ‘* Teuristae,” 7. 2. 2. 

5 Scholars have suggested various emendations to ‘‘cap- 
nobatae,” but there 1s no variation in the spelling of the 
word in any of the manuscripts, either here or in § 4 below. 
Its literal meaning 1s ‘‘smoke-treaders” (ep. depoBdrns, 
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on their flanks, does indeed transfer his gaze rather 
far, but not at all “to the rear.”! Again, the 
appended phrase? is testimony to this very view, 
because the poet connected with the Mysi the 
“Hippemolg:”’ and “Galactophagi” and “ Abii,” 
who are indeed the wagon-dwelling Scythians and 
Sarmatians. For at the present time these tribes, 
as well as the Bastarnian tribes, are mingled with 
the Thracians (more indeed with those outside the 
Ister, but also with those inside). And mingled 
with them are also the Celtic tribes—the Boii, the 
Scordisei, and the Taurisci. However, the Scordisci 
are by some called “ Scordistae””’; and the Taurisci 
are called also “ Ligurisci”’ 3 and “ Tauristae.”’ 4 

3. Poseidonius goes on to say of the Mysians 
that in accordance with their religion they abstain 
from eating any living thing, and therefore from 
their flocks as well; and that they use as food honey 
and milk and cheese, living a peaceable life, and for 
this reason are called both “god-fearing” and 
‘capnobatae’’;5 and there are some of the Thra- 
cians who live apart from woman-kind ; these are 
called “Ctistae,’’& and because of the honour in 
which they are held, have been dedicated to the 
gods and live with freedom from every fear ; 


&epoBdry Aristophanes, Clouds 225, 1503), and it seems to 
allude in some way to the smoke of sacrifice and the more or 
less ethereal existence of the people, or else (see Herodotus 
1, 202 and 4. 73) to the custom of generating an intoxicating 
vapour by throwing hemp-seed upon red-hotstones. Berkel 
and Wakefield would emend, respectively, to *‘ capnopatae ”’ 
and ‘‘capnobotae” (‘‘ smoke-eaters,” 2.¢. people who live on 
food of no value). 

6 Literally, ‘‘creators” or ‘‘founders.” But, like ‘‘cap- 
nobatae,” the force of the word here is unknown. 
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peTa adeias oh" TOUTOUS cv) ovAAR Bony aravras 
TOV Mount yy eirety ayauous ‘lamnporyous, Dara- 
KTopdryous: "ABiovs Te, StxacoTatous avOpomous. 
"A Bious bé mpog aryopevety padiora, ort Xepis 
YULALK@D, iryoupevov HULTEAT Twa Biov Tov xX Hpov, 
Kadamep Kat TOY oiov 1 LLTEAT) TOV [lowrecthdov, 
Store %i}pos" diy xeudxous dé rovs Mucous, ort 
drop8yTO1, Kaba ot ayadol TONE MOTO deiy dé 
év TO TpioKarderary * eyypa pew avtTi Tov Mucay 
T dyxemdy ov Moc av T ays yov.® 

4, To ev obv tiv ypapny KLveLY éK TocoUTaD 
éT@y evookiunoacay TEpLT TOV lows. TOU yap 
miaverepov avondcbar pev é& apxis Mugcovs, 
per@voudas Bau dé Kats viv. Tous ‘ABious dé 
TOUS x7povs ou pahrov y) TOUS GVETTLOUS Kal 
TOUS dpaFoicous défait dv Tes" Madore yap 
meph Ta oupSorata Kal THY TOY XPnwdrav 
éxtipnaw & TUVLOTALEVOY TOV GOLKENUATWY, TOUS 
OUTS dr driver evTENDS Cavras Sicatordrous 
evroyov edd hvac: émel Kal ot pirocopat TH 
coppoowy THY Sixatoa wy eyyuTare TiO eves 
TO avrapKes Kal TO AuTOv ev Tors TPOTOLS eCi- 
Away: ag’ ov Kal TPOEKTT TELS? Twas avTay 
Tapéoc av emt TOV KUVLO LO. TO Oé KpoUs 
yUvaLe@V oixely ovdeplay TOLAUTNY eupacw b7ro- 
ypadel, kal paddiota Tapa Trois Opakt, nab rovTav 


1 rponadexdry, Corais, for Sexiry ; so the later editors. 
2 Moa 7 ayxeudxywr, Meineke inserts. 
3 «al, Meineke emends to as. 
4 Yor éxtilunow, the reading of the MSS., Meineke writes 
erioty. 
5 rpoexataoes, Meineke and others, for rporexmrdceis. 
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accordingly, Homer speaks collectively of all these 
peoples as “proud Hippemolgi, Galactophagi and 
Abu, men most just,” but he calls them ‘“ Abii” 
more especially for this reason, that they live apart 
from women, since he thinks that a hfe which 1s 
bereft of woman 1s only half-complete (just as he 
thinks the “ house of Protesilaus” is only “ half 
complete,’ because it is so bereft); and he speaks 
of the Mysians as “hand-to-hand fighters ” because 
they were indomitable, as is the case with all brave 
warriors; and Poseidonius adds that in the Thir- 
teenth Book? one should read ** Moesi, hand-to-hand 
fighters” instead of “ Mysi, hand-to-hand fighters,” 

4, However, it is perhaps superfluous to disturb 
the reading that has had approval for so many 
years; for 1t is much more credible that the people 
were called Mysi at first and that later their name 
was changed to what it is now. And as for the 
term “Abii,” one might interpret it as meaning 
those who aie “without hearths” and “live on 
wagons’ quite as well as those who are “ bereft”’ ; 
for since, in general, injustices arise only in con- 
nection with contracts and a too high regard for 
property, so it is reasonable that those who, like 
the Abii, live cheaply, on slight resources, should 
have been called “ most just.” In fact, the philoso- 
phers who put justice next to self-restraint strive 
above all things for frugality and personal inde- 
pendence ; and consequently extreme self-restraint 
diverts some of them to the Cynical mode of life. 
But as for the statement that they hve “ bereft of 
women,” the poet suggests nothing of the sort, and 
particularly in the country of the Thracians and 


1 Thad 2. 701. 2 Ilad 13. 3. p 
TO! 
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Tots Dérass. Spa oa ever Mévavépos meph 
auT@V, ov WAaGaS, ws eiKas, GAN éF taTopias 
Aa Rav: 

TayTes pev ot Opgres, padara, é oi Térat 

1) ELS am avTov (nad yep. avTos eUN Opa 

éxeiBev elvat TO yévos) ov aodp’ éyxparets 

éo pep, 
cal troBas pix pov THs Trept Tas yuvaixcas dx pacias 
TiOnot Ta a eka thee 


x 


yapel yap TpOv ovdé els 6 os? ov dé’ 7) 
ev ex, yuvaixas dadexa TH mrebous reves’ 
dv rértapas 8 7 TEvTE YEVAUNKDS TUYN 
Katactpopis TLL, dvupevatos, adr10s, 
anaes ovTOS émikaneiT ev Tois éxel. 


TavTa yap oporoyeiras per Kal mapa TOY GNKOD. 
OUK elKds 6é Tous auTous apa ev &OrALov vot Cer 
Biov rov py pera TORN GY yuvaiKnay, dua 66é 
omoudatov ral Stkatovy TOY TOV YUvaLKGy xXFpov. 
To oe On Kai GeoceBeis voter, Kal KamvoBaTas 
TOUS ép7 uous yuvarKkay opodpa EvavTlovTa, Tats 
Kowvals Urodgperty. amavres yap THs Seoe- 
Satpovias apxnyovs ofovras Tas yuvaikas: avrat 
dé Kal Tous dvdpas TpoKarobyrar mpos Tas éml 
Théov Jeparretas Tov Gedy Kal éopras Kal moTVLA- 
opous" omdyiov 8 et TUS avnp Kal’ auroy baw 
elpiokeras TOLODTOS. dpa 6é mandi Tov avtov 
MOUNT HY, a& éyes ela dryov Tov ayOopuevov Tals 
mepl ras Oucias Tay yuvaixav datdvais* kat 
NéyorTa’ 

1 §s, before od, Jones inserts. Pletho inserts 6, Tzschucke 


@; but Corais, whom Muller-Dubner and Meineke follow, 
deletes od and inserts ef 4. 
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of those of their number who are Getae. And see 
the statement of Menander about them, which, 
as one may reasonably suppose, was not invented 
by him but taken from history: “ All the Thracians, 
and most of all we Getae (for I too boast that I 
am of this stock) are not very continent” ;!} and 
a little below he sets down the proofs of their 
incontinence in their relations with women: “ For 
every man of us marries ten or eleven women, and 
some, twelve or more; but if anyone meets death 
before he has married more than four or five, he 
is lamented among the people there as a wretch 
without bride and nuptial song.”’ Indeed, these 
facts are confirmed by the other writers as well. 
Further, it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
same people regard as wretched a hfe without many 
women, and yet at the same time regard as pious 
and just a hfe that is wholly bereft of women. 
And of course to regard as “both god-fearing and 
capnobatae”’ those who are without women 1s very 
much opposed to the common notions on that 
subject; for all agree in regarding the women as 
the chief founders of religion, and 1t is the women 
who provoke the men to the more attentive wor- 
ship of the gods, to festivals, and to supplications, 
and it is a rare thing for a min who lives by 
himself to be found addicted to these things. 
See again what the same poet says when he 
introduces as speaker the man who is vexed by 
the money spent by the women in connection with 


1 This and thesucceeding fragment are othe: wise unknown 
(Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. 547-548). 





2 Samdvais (‘‘expenses’”), Corais and the later editors, for 
draras (‘* deceits ”’), 
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érritpiBovart & Huas ot Oeoi, 

MaXLGTA TOUS yiuavTast del ydp TWA 

diye éopTiny éor avayKn: 
tov 86 picoyvuny, ALTA TAUTA aLTL@peEvor' 

€Ovopev O€ TevTaKLs THS Nuepas, 

exupBdrslov 8 érra Oepatraivas KvKr, 

ai 8 wrorvLor. 
TO pev OdV Ldiws Tovs dyuvous Tav LeTav edceBeis 
vouilerOar mapdroyov te éudaiverr Too loxyvew 
év T@ ESver tovtm tiv wept to Oelov orrovdny éx 
te wv etre Iocedaévios ove amiotyntéov (Kal 
éuiruywy améxecOas ds evoéBetav') Kai é« rhs 
advANS loTOpLas. 

5. Aéyeras ydp twa tov Terav, dvoya Za- 
portiv,2 Sdovredoar LlvOayopa, xat tia Tov 
ovpaviwyv tap’ éxevou pabelv, ta 6¢ Kal Tap 
Alyurrriov, travyPévTa Kal péyps Sedpo: ézap- 
eovta 8° els Tv oixelay orovdacOjvar Tapa 
Tots Hyemoot Kal TH EOver, TpoAéyovTa Tas érre- 
onpacias: TedevT@aptTa 6é€ meicar tov Baciréa 
KoLVMVOV THs apxs avTov AaBelv, ws TA Tapa 
THY Oedy é€ayyehrev ixavov: kal kat apyas 
pev lepéa katactaffvar Tod pddioTa Tipwwpévov 
map avrots Qeod, peta tadta 8& Kal Qedv 
mpocaryopevOivat, kal KaTadaPovta avTpadés Tt 


* tal... eboéBeay, Meineke deletes as a marginal gloss. 
2 ZdApoti (C). 





1 A fragment from some play now lost (Kock, 7. 601). 

oe from the Misogynes (Woman-Hater). Kock, 
Tr. 326. 

* For another version of the story of Zamolxis, see Herod- 
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the sacrifices: “The gods are the undoing of us, 
especially us married men, for we must always 
be celebrating some festival’’;1 and again when he 
introduces the Woman-hater, who complains about 
these very things: “ we used to sacrifice five times 
a day, and seven female attendants would beat the 
cymbals all round us, while others would cry out to 
the gods.”* So, then, the interpretation that the 
wifeless men of the Getae are in a special way 
reverential towards the gods is clearly contrary 
to reason, whereas the interpretation that zeal for 
religion is strong in this tiibe, and that because 
of their reverence for the gods the people abstain 
from eating any hving thing, is one which, both 
fiom what Poseidonius and from what the histories 
in general tell us, should not be disbelieved. 

5. In fact, it is said that a certain man of the 
Getae, Zamolxis by name, had been a slave to 
Pythagoras, and had learned some things about 
the heavenly bodies from him,® as also certain other 
things from the Egyptians, for in his wanderings 
he had gone even as far as Egypt; and when he 
came on back to his home-land he was eagerly 
courted by the rulers and the people of the tribe, 
because he could make predictions from the celestial 
signs; and at last he persuaded the king to take 
him as a partner in the government, on the ground 
that he was competent to report the will of the 
gods; and although at the outset he was only made 
a priest of the god who was most honoured in their 
country, yet afterwards he was even addressed as 


otus (4. 94-96), who doubts whether such a man ever existed, 
but says that he was reputed to have been, for a time, a 
slave of Pythagoras in Samos. 
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X@prov a&Parov Tots adrro1s évrabia Suartaa Oa, 
omdvioy évruyydvovta Tois éx10Ss, TARY Tod 
Bactréos cal trav Oeparovrwav: cuprpdttew 66 
Tov Bactréa, opovta rovs avOpwrrovs TpocéyovTas 
éauT@ woAv mAéov 4 7 poTepon, @S expéepovte Ta 
TpooTdy para Kate, cup Bovrry Gedy. Tourl 5é 
TO os Srérewev dypt Kal eis Huds, dei Tivos 
evpioKxopévou ToLovTou TO 700s, Os TO pev Bacire? 
cuuPovros tripxe, rapa dé Tots Dérais avopatero 
@eds: cat Td dpos vrerjdOn? ctepov, Kal mpoo- 
ayopevovaly oUTas' dvoua & avTd Koryatovor, 
OM@VULOY TO TapappéovT. ToTau@. Kal 67 Ste 
BupeBiaoras? hoxe tav Terav, éd’ by Hn rape. 
aoxevdoato Kaicap 0 @eds otpateverv, Aexaiveos 
elye TAUTNY THY TLV Kal TwS TO TOV éurrvywv 
anéyerOar Ilv@ayopeov tod ZLaporkios Epeure 
mapasober. 

6. Totadra pév ody xadads? av ris dtatropoin 
Tept TOY KElLeVOY Tapa TO Tointh, wept Te 
Mucor cal dyavav ‘Inmnpworyav. & 8 ’Arroa- 
ANOSwpos ev TH Sevtépw epi Newy mpooipmialopevos 
elpnkev, HKetoTa A€yorT av. é€rraivel yap ’Epa- 
Toabévous arrodaciv, ots pyaiy éxetvos kat” Ounpov 


1 $reAnpén, all editors, for drereipOn. 

2 So the name 1s spelled here and in 16. 2. 39; but 
BoepeBloras in 7. 3. 11 and 7. 3. 12. 

3 xad@s, Jones (following 7), for nax@s. Others insert od 
before xaxés. 


1 The ‘* cavernous place” previously referred to. 

* Some scholars identify this mountain with what is now 
Mt. Gogany (near Mika) ; others, with Mt. Kaszon (on the 
borders of Transylvania and Moldavia). The former 1s 
more likely. 
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god, and having taken possession of a certain 
cavernous place that was inaccessible to anyone 
else he spent his life there, only rarely meeting 
with any people outside except the king and his 
own attendants ; and the king cooperated with him, 
because he saw that the people paid much more 
attention to himself than before, in the belief that 
the decrees which he promulgated were in accord- 
ance with the counsel of the gods. This custom 
persisted even down to our own time, because some 
man of that character was always to be found, who, 
though in fact only a counsellor to the king, was 
called god among the Getae. And the people 
took up the notion that the mountain! was sacred 
and they so call it, but its name is Cogaeonum,? 
hike that of the river which flows past it. So, too, 
at the time when Byrebistas,? against whom already 4 
the Deified Caesar had prepared to make an 
expedition, was ieigning over the Getae, the 
office in question was held by Decaeneus, and 
somehow or other the Pythagorean doctrine of 
abstention from eating any living thing still 
survived as taught by Zamolxis. 

6. Now although such difficulties as these might 
fairly be raised concerning what is found in the 
text of Homer about the Mysians and the “proud 
Hippemolgi,” yet what Apollodorus states in the 
preface to the Second Book of his work On Ships 5 
ean by no means be asserted; for he approves the 
declaration of Eratosthenes, that although both 


3 Strabo also spells the name ‘‘ Boerebistas (7. 3. 11. 12) 
eC 


os ae a 
5 Or rather On the Catalogue of Ships (1. 2. 24). 
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Kat TOUS aAXoUS TOvS TaAaLovs, TA Hev EXAnviKd 
eldévat, Tav 5é TWoppw wWoAAHY éxeLy aTespiay, 
amelpous ev paKkpav ooa@v dvtas, dietpouvs be 
Tob vauTiirecOat. cuvnyopay 6é TovTas” Ounpov 
hyo thy pev AddALOa Karely TeTPHETCADY, BoTrep 
Kar ott, TworvKvnuov 6é Tov ’Erewyvor, rodv- 
tTpnpava 5é THY Bic Bnv, mouerra b8 Tov ‘“AXi- 
apTov: Ta drwdev obt abtov etdévar obte 
Tovs GAAOUS. ToTaLaY yoov mepl TeTTapdxKovTa 
peovtav eis tov IIdvrov, pndé tav évdototdray 
pryndevds peuvicbat, olov “latpov, Tavdidos, Bopu- 
a bévous, ‘Trdvios, Pdatdos, Beppwdovros, “Advos* 
ére 8€ Saevdav pév poh peuvijcOar, wrAarrew) be 
dyavous tivas ‘Imanuoryovs cal Taraxtoddaryous 
"ABious te. Tadpdaryovas te tovs év Th pecoyaia 
ioropnxdvar mapa Thy meth Tols TOMAS WhyotA- 
cdvtov, THY Tapadiav bé dyvociv: Kal eixdTws 
ye. drAouv yap elvat TOTe THY OddAaTTay TavTHY 
kal KaretoOar “Afevov dia TO Suayetpepov Kal 
THY GypLoTnTa TOY TreptotxovvTwY eOvav, Kat 
parteta tTav SKvOinav, Eevolvtovytwyv kat 
capkopayolvtwy Kat tois Kpaviow éxTepact 
C 299 xpopévav: torepoy 8 HKvkevov KexrjoGa, tov 
‘lovey ev Th waparia wore KTiadYTWY' OL0iwWSs 
8 dyvoesiv nal ta wept Aiyurrov cai ArBony, 
olov tas avaBdoes tod Neidov xal rpocywcers 


1 gAdrrew, the editors (from conj. of Villebrun) for 





wayvTas. 
1 Ttiad 2. 496. 2 Itiad 2. 497. 
8 Thad 2 502. 4 TWliad 2 503. 


5 Now, respectively, the Danube, Don, Dnieper, Bog, 
Rion, Termeh, and Kizil-Irmak. 
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Homer and the other early authors knew the Greek 
places, they were decidedly unacquainted with those 
that were far away, since they had no experience 
either in making long journeys by land or in making 
voyages by sea .\nd in support of this Apollodorus 
says that Homer calls Aulis “ rocky’! (and so it is), 
and Eteonus ‘place of many ridges,’ ? and Thisbe 
“haunt of doves,’? and Haliartus “ grassy,’’* but, 
he says, neither Homer nor the others knew the 
places that were far away. At any rate, he says, 
although about forty rivers flow into the Pontus, 
Homer mentions not a single one of those that are 
the most famous, as, for example, the Ister, the 
Tanais, the Borysthenes, the Hypanis, the Phasis, 
the Thermodon, the Halys;5 and, besides, he does 
not mention the Scythians, but invents certain 
“proud Hippemolgi’” and “Galactophagi” and 
« Abii’; and as for the Paphlagomans of the 
interior, he reports what he has learned from those 
who have approached the regions afoot, but he is 
ignorant of the seaboard,® and naturally so,.for at 
that time this sea was not navigable, and was called 
Axine 7 because of 1ts wintry storms and the ferocity 
of the tribes that lived around it, and particularly 
the Scythians, in that they sacrificed strangers, 
ate their flesh, and used their skulls as drinking- 
cups; but later it was called “ Euxine,” § when the 
Ionians founded cities on the seaboard. And, like- 
wise, Homer is also ignorant of the facts about 
Egypt and Libya, as, for example, about the 
risings of the Nile and the silting up of the sea,’ 


6 Cp. 12.3 26. ? That is ‘* Inhospitable.” 
8 « Frospitable,” euphemustically. * Op. 1 2.29: 
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Tob meddyous, @v ovdanod pepvhoGar, ovdé Tov 
ia Opod ToD petatu Ths Epudpas Kal rijs Alyur- 
TiAS Jararrys, ode TOY Kara THY “A paBiay Kab 
Ai@tovriay Kal Tov wKeavov, e& pn LZyvov To 
dirocohw Tpocexréov ypagovTe* 

AlOtorras & ay Kal LOovious papas Te. 


ov Oavpacroy 8 Elva mepl ‘Opnpou: Kal yap 
TOUS &Tt vewTépous éxetvou TONG, aryvoety kal 
Tepatoroyely’ ‘Hoiodov pep ‘H pixuvas NéyovTa 
Kal Meyaronedarous cal Ivypatous, “Adxpava 
5é Yreyavorrodas, Aioxvrov dé Kuvocepdrous 
Kal 2TepvopOadpous Kal Movoppdrous (ey TO 
pon Get hac) cal ddra mupia. amo 5é rovTap 
emt TOUS ee BadilerPeraia dpn héyovras 
Kal To ‘Orteov? Epos Kab THY TOV Topyovev Kal 
‘Eorepisov xatociay cal thy mapa Gcoroure 
Meporriba yay, Tap. ‘Exataio dé Kiupepioa TOXLY, 
map Binpépm 6€ THv Tayyalap yhv, wap ’Apio- 


1 (év ... pact), Corais and Meineke, following 0, delete 
as being a gloss. 

2 'Oyduov, the reading of the MSS. except C (nyiw), 1 
("Qyver), and wk (Ayiyor), which last 1s followed, perhaps 
rightly, by Xylander and Corais. 


1 Red. 2 Mediterranean. 

3 Odyssey 4. 84. Zeno emended the Homeric text to read 
as above (see 1. 2. 34). 

# Cp. 1. 2. 35 

5 Aeschylus refers to ‘‘one-eyed”’ men in Prometheus 
Bound (2. 804). The other epithets (See Nauck, Hrs. 431, 
441) ony. en from plays now lost. 

a NE, eee ” is otherwise unknown, The reading is 
probably corrupt. 

® Aehan (Var. Hist., 3. 18) says that Theopompus the 
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things which he nowhere mentions; neither does 
he mention the isthmus between the Erythracan? 
and the Egyptian® Seas, nor the regions of Arabia 
and Ethiopia and the ocean, unless one should 
give heed to Zeno the philosopher when he writes, 
“ And I came to the Ethiopians and Sidonians and 
Arabians.” 2 But this ignorance in Homer’s case is 
not amazing, for those who have lived later than 
he have been ignorant of many things and have 
invented marvellous tales: Hesiod, when he speaks 
of “men who are half-dog,* of “long-headed men,” 
and of “ Pygmies’’; and Aleman, when he speaks of 
‘‘web-footed men” ; and Aeschylus, when he speaks 
of “dog-headed men,” of “men with eyes in their 
breasts,” and of “one-eyed men” (in his Prometheus, 
itis said5); and a host of other tales. From these 
men he proceeds against the historians who speak 
of the “Rhipaean Mountains,’® and of “Mt. 
Ogyium,”? and of the settlement of the Gorgons 
and Hesperides, and of the “ Land of Meropis”’® 
in Theopompus,® and the “City of Cimmeris”’ in 
Hecataeus,}® and the “Land of Panchaea’’! in 


historian related a conversation between King Midas and 
Silenus in which Silenus reported a race called “ Meropians” 
who mwhabited a continent larger than Asia, Europe, and 
Africa combined. 

® Theopompus (b. about 380 B.c) wrote, among other 
works, two histories, (1) the Hellenica, mn twelve books, 
being a continuation of Thucydides and covering the period 
from 411 to 394 Bc, and (2) the PaAilippca, mm fifty-eight 
books, being a history of the life and times of Philip of 
Macedon (360-336 B.c.). Only a few fragments of these 
works remain. 

10 Hecataeus (b about 540 8.c.) wrote both a geographical 
and an historical treatise. Only fragments remain. 

1 Cp. 2. 4. 2, 

Igt 


STRABO 


ToTeAe 6€ TroTapious ALBous e& Appov, éx 5é Tov 
“A 2, f 
buBpev tixecOas ev dé7H Ar Bin Atovicov tors 
eivat, tavtn 8 ovK« évdéyecOar dis tov avdrov 
émituyety.t émitia Sé nat tots mept LiKedav 
\ ? / > fF ‘ "06 / . 
THY TNAaVHY Aéyovat KAO “ Ounpoy Thy Oduacews 
el yap av? yphvas Thy pév WAdUNDY Exel yeyovEevas 
hdoxety, Tov dé rointHny éEwxearxévar uvforoyias 
yapw Kal Tois pey dddots cuyyv@pny éivat, 
Karripayeo o€ ui) wavy, meTaToLouLevy ye ypap- 
partikhns: os thy wey Taddov Karduvrots vijcov 
\ \ ““ ? oF b ] 
dnote, tHv S& Kopxupay Xyepiav: addovs 4 
aitiatat wWevoacGar rept Vepnyvwv xai_ rod 
? , ‘ / >? ; iat @ / 5° 
Axaknoiov cat Anuov év l@axn, Were poviou 
> f / + > 3 f / 
év Indio, TAavewriov 6 év “A@nvats. tovtors 
5é pixpa tiva mpocbels Toratta Tmavetat, Ta 


1 émituxeiv, Jones, following conj. of Capps, for émreivat. 
Others emend to éfeupety 

2 ad, Corais emends to av. Meineke rightly suspects that 
el yap av is corrupt. 





1 Kuhemerus (fl about 310 B.c ) wrote a work on Sacred 
History (ep. 1. 3. 1). 

* Such words as these have not been found in the extant 
works of Aristotle. 

3 Op. 1. 2. 17-19. 

* Callimachus of Cyrene (fl. about 250 38.0.) is said to have 
written about 800 works, in prose and verse. Only 6 hymns, 
64 epigrams and some fragments are extant. 

5 Cp. 1. 2. 37. 8 See footnote 2 on 1. 2. 37. 

? Cp. 8. 3. 7, 29 and the Odyssey (the ‘‘ Gereman” Nestor). 

8 Strabo alludes to the wrong interpretation which some 
put upon aedenra, the epithet of Hermes (Iliad 16. 185), 
making it refer to a cavern in Arcadia, called ‘‘ Acacesium,” 
near Mt. Cyllene, where Hermes was born. Hesiod (Theag. 
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Euhemerus,! and in Aristotle ‘‘the river-stones, 
which are formed of sand but are melted by the 
rains.’ And in Libya, Apollodorus continues, 
there is a “ City of Dionysus” which it is impossible 
for the same man ever to find twice. He censures 
also those who speak of the Homeric wanderings of 
Odysseus as having been in the neighbourhood of 
Sialy; for in that case, says he, one should go on 
and say that, although the wanderings took place 
there, the poet, for the sake of mythology, placed 
them out in Oceanus.? And, he adds, the writers 
in general can be pardoned, but Callimachus* cannot 
be pardoned at all, because he makes a pretence of 
being a scholar;5 for he calls Gaudos® the “ Isle 
of Calypso’? and Corcyra “Scheria.” And others 
he charges with falsifving about ‘‘Gerena,’’? and 
« Acacesium,”’ 8 and “ Demus’”’ ® in Ithaca, and about 
“ Pelethronium ”’ 1° in Pelion, and about Glaucopium 4+ 
in Athens. To these criticisms Apollodorus adds 
some petty ones of like sort and then stops, but he 


614) gives the same epithet to Prometheus, who, according 
to the scholiast, was so called from ‘‘Mt. Acacesium”’ in 
Arcadia, where he was much revered. 

® {liad 3. 201. The critics in question maintained that 
‘‘demus” (‘‘deme,” ‘‘ people”) was the name of a place in 
Ithaca. 

10 ‘* Pelethronium” is not found in Homer or Hesiod. 
According to some it was a city of Thessaly; others, a 
mountain (or a part of Mt Pelion) in Thessaly; and others, 
the cave where Cheiron trained Achilles. 

11 ‘*Glaucopium” is not found in Homer or Hesiod. 
According to Eustathius it was applied by the ancients to 
the citadel of Athens. or to the temple of Athene, and was 
derived from Athene ‘‘ Glancopis”’ (‘‘ Flashing-eyed ”); bat 
Stephanus Byzantinus derives the word from Glaucopus, son 
of Alalcomeneus. 
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STRABO 


Wretota peTeveyxas Tapa tov “Eparoacbévous, 
as Kal mpotepov éuvnoOnpev, ovK ed eipnuera. 
TO pev yap Tovs aTEpoy éwrrerpoTépovs ‘yeryovévar 
Tov mddat’ wept Ta ToLadTa Kab "EpatocO&ve 
kat TovT@ Sotéov: 16 8 ottw wépa Tov peTpiou 
mpoayev, Kat parrota éf’ ‘Ounpov, Soxet por 
Kay émimAnEat Tis Stxaiws, Kal TovvayTiov elrrety, 
@S Tept @Y dyvooveLY avTol, mepi To'TaY Ta 
C 300 wrownrh mpodpépover. Ta pev ow drAra éy Tots 
Kal’ éxaota oixeias pynuns Tuyydver, Ta 8 ev 
Tols xadoXov. 
7. Nuvi 6€ wept Opaxdv éréyouen, 
Mucav + ayyenayov Kal ayavav ‘lannpor- 
YOV, 
Draxrodayor ‘ABiwy te, Sexarotadtwov dvOpe- 
Tw, 
Bovropevol ovyxpivar Ta te Ob Huey Kal Ta dd 
Tlocevdwviov NexGévta Kal Ta bb ToUTwY" TpO- 
tepov & Ott Thy értyeipnow revaytiay Tots 
mporeleias metoinvtat. mpovOevto pev yap S1- 
Sdéat, dtoTe TOV Téppw THs “EAXdSos TrElwv Hv 
ayvola Tots mpecBuTépols  Tois vewTépors’ edEL- 
Eav*® b€ Tavaytia, Kai od xaTa® Ta TWoppw povor, 
GXda kab Ta év avTH TH EAAdEL. ar’, ws Ebny, 
Ta GANA pev UrepKxetcOw Ta Oé vov oKoTaper. 
LKveay péev yap py pepvncba: kar ayvoidy hac, 
1 +d, after rdaat, the editors delete. 


* Wetav, Xylander, for @e:ée ; so the later editors. 
3 xavd, Groskurd inserts; so the later editors. 


24, 2, 24. * For example, 12. 3, 26-27, 
* The first and second books, passim. 
“ See 7. 3. 2 and the footnote. 
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borrowed most of them from Eratosthenes, and as 
I have remarked before! they are wrong. For 
while one must concede to Eratosthenes and Apol- 
lodorus that the later writers have shown themselves 
better acquainted with such matters than the men 
of early times, yet to proceed beyond all moderation 
as they do, and particularly in the case of Homer, 
is a thing for which, as 1t seems to me, one might 
justly rebuke them and make the reverse state- 
ment: that where they are ignorant themselves, 
there they reproach the poet with ignorance. 
However, what remains to be said on this subject 
meets with appropriate mention in my detailed 
descriptions of the several countries,? as also in my 
general description.® 
7. Just now I was discussing the Thracians, and 
the “ Mysians, hand-to-hand fighters, and the proud 
Hippemolgi, Galactophagi, and Abin, men most 
just,” * because I wished to make a comparison 
between the statements made by Poseidonius and 
myself and those made by the two men in question. 
‘ake first the fact that the argument which they 
have attempted is contrary to the proposition which 
they set out to prove; for although they set out 
to prove that the men of earlier times were more 
ignorant of regions remote from Greece than the 
men of more recent times, they showed the reverse, 
not only in regard to regions remote, but also in 
regard to places in Greece itself. However, as I 
was saying, let me put off everything else and look 
to what is now before me: they ® say that the poet 
through ignorance fails to mention the Scythians, 
or their savage dealings with strangers, in that they 


5 Hratosthenes and Apollodorus. 
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pn de THS mept TOUS Eévous @LOTNTOS aut ay, KOTO 
Ovovray Kal capxoparyourTay Kab TOTS Kpaviors 
EKTOMATL Kpomevo, dz ov 5 "A£evos @voualeTo o 
TWovTos, TAaTTEY O ayavous Tivas ‘Imamnuoryous, 
Taraxroparyous ‘ABious TE, SicatoTarous avOpo- 
TOUS, TOUS ovdapov ys Gras. TOS ovv "A £evov 
avopaton, et pn HOELTAY THY drypiornta, pnd 
avTous TOUS padtcta towovTous; obrot 8 eial 
Symrov ol | BebOas. moTepov + 8 oud ‘Inrarnporyol 
Hoav ot éméxeva TOV Mucor Kal Opgxay Kat 
Terév, ouoe Varanrodaryor kar” ABioe; adre Kat 
vov elo ~Apd£orxos Kab Nopdses KaNOvpEvol, 
Caves d aro Opepparav Kab YaraKTos Kal TuUpoD, 
Kab paruora, imrmetou, Onoavpic pov 5° ov« eidares 
oude Kamnretar, mY in? poprov dvr PopTov. Tas 
ov HYVOEL TOUS Lnvbas o O TOLNTHS, ‘Inmnporyous 
Kal Tahaxropayous TLVAS mpocayopevan ; Sr yap 
ot TOTE TOUTOUS ‘Inanywodyos éxddouv, kat ‘Haoio- 
Sos pdptus év roils br EpatrooGévous traparedeiow 
errecty' 


Aidiords te Aiyus re i662 ZKvOas tarmnporyors. 


Th de avpactov, ef dd TO TAGOValeLY Trap TutY 
THY mept Ta cupBorava adixiav, OucaloTatous 
elrrev dyavovs* TOUS heLoTe, éy tots ovpBoraiors 
Kal TO apyupiop@ Cavras, adre Kat Kowa KEKTN- 
pévous wavTa wAnv Eidous Kal arornpiov, & bé 


1 wérepoy, conj. Kramer, for mporepoy ; so the later editors, 
2 i, Meineke emends to eéi. 

3 Afyus re i8é, Kramer, for Avyvor) 3é; so the later editors. 
4 dyavods, Meineke emends, without noting, to av@pamous. 





1 ‘¢ Mare-milkers.” 2 ‘¢OCurd-eaters.”’ 
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sacrifice them, eat their flesh, and use thei skulls 
as drinking-cups, although it was on account of the 
Scythians that the Pontus was called “ Axine,”’ but 
that he invents certain “proud Hippemolgi, Galac- 
tophagi, and Abii, men most just’’—people that 
exist nowhere on earth, How, then, could they 
call the sea * Axine” if they did not know about 
the ferocity or about the people who were most 
ferocious? And these, of course, are the Scythians. 
And were the people who lived beyond the Mysians 
and Thracians and Getae not also ‘ Hippemolgi,’’} 
not also “ Galactophagi”? and “ Abi1’’?3 In fact, 
even now?’ there are Wagon-dwellers and Nomads, 
so called, who live off their herds, and on milk and 
cheese, and particularly on cheese made from mare’s 
milk, and know nothing about storing up food or 
about peddling merchandise either, except the ex- 
change of wares for wares. How, then, could the 
poet be ignorant of the Scythians if he called 
certain people “‘ Hippemolgi and Galactophagi’’? 
For that the people of his time were wont to call 
the Seythians “ Hippemolgi,’’ Hesiod, too, is witness 
in the words cited by Eratosthenes: “The Ethio- 
pians, the Ligurians, and also the Scythians, Hippe- 
molgi.”’5 Now wherein is it to be wondered at 
that, because of the widespread injustice connected 
with contracts in our country, Homer called “ most 
just” and “proud” those who by no means spend 
their lives on contracts and money-getting but 
actually possess all things in common except sword 
and drinking-cup, and above all things have their 


3 «A resourceless folk.” 
4 Op. the similar words quoted from Ephorus, 7. 3. 9. 
5 A fragment otherwise unknown (/r. 232; Rzach, fr. 55), 
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TOLS TpP@Tov Tas yuvaixas TTratouxas exovTas 
Kowas Kal TEKVO Kab Alaxunos & éucatver 
GUYNYOPOV TH TointH, dyoas wept Tov UKv0 dr, 


C 301 GAN’ imradkns Bopwrhpes edvopor {KvOat. 


atrn & 9 bmoAnyis Kab vov ért oUp[EvEL Tapa 
Tois " EXdnowy ATNOVTTATOUS TE yap aUTOUS 
vopiFopev wal Kora KaxevTpexels eUTENETTEPOUS 
Te Troy OV Kat avTapKerTépous® Kaitos 6 ye 
Ka? Twas Bios els TavTas oxedon Te dtaréraxe 
THY Tpos TO xetpov neTaPoray, Tpupny Kab noovas 
Kal KaKoTeXvias els * wreovekias pupias pos TadT 
elo dryov. TONY oby Tis TOLAUTNS KaKias Kal eis 
tous BapBapous EMTETN TOKE TOUS Te aANous Kal 
Tous Nopd6as. Kab yap Oararrns ard pevot 
xelpous yeyovact, AnotevorTes Kal Eevoxrovodvres, 
Kat | eruTenopevot moNXois peTarapBavovar 7S 
éxeiveov TOAUTENELAS Kal xamnrelas & Soxet pev 
eis nEpoTnTa ouvTeively, SrapPetper 6é Ta HON al 
ToLKuAlay avTl Ths ATOTHTOS THS apTe NexOeions 
elo ayel. 

8, O1 PEVTOL ™po hUOV, Kal pariora oL eyyus 
TOUS ‘Opnpou xpovors, ToLoOTOb TLVES Hoa eal 
UrehapBavovto mapa Tois "EdAqow, omotous 
“Opnpos dnow. Spa dé a déyet ‘Hpddotos Tept 
Tov TaY Zevb ay Bactréus, éd’ ov eoTpaTeuce 
Aapetos, cal Ta érectadpéva Tap avTov. spa 


1 ¢?s, Corais, Meineke and other editors emend torail. See 
mAcovetias, 7 4. 6 (end of §) 


1 Republic, 457 p, 458 c-p, 460 B-p, 540, and 543. 
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wives and their children in common, in the Platonic 
way?! Aeschylus, too, is clearly pleading the 
cause of the poet when he says about the Scythians : 
“ But the Scythians, law-abiding, eaters of cheese 
made of mare’s milk.”’* And this assumption even 
now still persists among the Greeks; for we regard 
the Scythians the most straightforward of men and 
the least prone to mischief, as also far more frugal 
and independent of others than we are. And yet 
our mode of life has spread its change for the worse 
to almost all peoples, introducing amongst them 
luxury and sensual pleasures and, to satisfy these 
vices, base artifices that lead to innumerable acts 
of greed. So then, much wickedness of this sort 
has fallen on the barbarian peoples also, on the 
Nomads as well as the rest; for as the result of 
taking up a seafaring life they not only have become 
morally worse, indulging in the practice of piracy 
and of slaying strangers, but also, because of their 
intercourse with many peoples, have partaken ot 
the luxury and the peddling habits of those peoples, 
But though these things seem to conduce strongly 
to gentleness of manner, they corrupt morals and 
introduce cunning instead of the straightforwardness 
which I just now mentioned. 

8. Those, however, who lived before our times, 
and particularly those who-lived near the time of 
Homer, were—and among the Greeks were assumed 
to be—some such people as Homer deseribes. And 
see what Herodotus says concerning that king 
of the Scythians against whom Dareius made his 
expedition, and the message which the king sent 


2 From a play now lost (Nauck, 7r 198). 
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Sé Kal & Néyes Xpvovmros wepl trav tov Bootropov 
Bacthéwy trav mept Aevewva, amrnpeis 56 Kal ai 
Ilepotxal éricrorat THs aTAOTHTOS, HS Aéyo, Kal 
Ta tro trav Aiyurtiov kal BaBvrwviov rat 
"Ivddv arropvnuovevdpeva. ba rodto &é Kal o 
"Avayapow Kat "ABapis Kai Teves aAXOL TOLOVTOL 
Xapors kal “ABap 
mapa Tois”KAAnow evdoxipouy, Ste Ovikov Tiva 
Napaxthpa émépaivoy evxorias Kal dALTOTNTOS * 
Kal Oixatoavvns. Kal ti Set todls madat réyev ; 
"AréFavdpos yap 0 Dirimmou Kata thy émt Opdxas 
Tous umép tod Aipov otpateiav éuBarav eis 
TprBarrovs, opav péxpe Tod “lorpov xadjxovtas 
Kat Ths év avt@ vnoov Tlevxns, ra wépav 68 
Téras éyovras, adiyOar Néyerar péxpt Sedpo, nal 
els ev THY VACOV aToRhnvat wn SvvacGar arraver 
Troiwy éxeloe yap Kataduyovta tov tev Tpr- 
Barr\Ov Baciréa Ldppov dvticyely mpos THY 
émixetpnow* eis 5& tous Tétas duaBdvta érety 


1 rurdtntos (conj. Casaubon), for Aeidérnros (ABC), reAeid- 
TnTos (g); so the later editors 


1 Cp 7.3. 14. Dareius sent a message to Kiny Idanthyrsus 
in which he reproached the latter for fleeing and not fighting. 
Idanthyrsus replied that he was not fleeing because of fear, 
but was merely dog what he was wont to do in time of 
peace; and if Dareius insisted on a fight, he might search 
out and violate the ancestral tombs, and thus come to realize 
whether or no the Scythians would fight ; ‘‘and in reply to 
your assertion that you are my master, I say ‘howl on’” 
(Herodotus, 4. 127). 

2 Chrysippus of Soli (f. about 230 B.c ), the Store philo- 
sopher, was a prolific writer, but with the exception of a few 
fragments his works are lost The present reference is 
obviou-ly to his treatise on Modes of Life, which 1s quoted by 
Plutarch (De Steworum Reprgneniris, 20. 3 = 1043 8B). 

8 Leuco, who succeeded his father Satyrus I, reigned from 
393 to 353 B.0. (see 7. 4. 4). 
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back to him.! See also what Chrysippus? says con- 
cerning the kings of the Bosporus, the house of 
Leuco.? And not only the Persian letters+ are full 
of references to that straightforwardness of which I 
am speaking but also the memours written by the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and Indians. And it was 
on this account that Anacharsis,> Abaris,§ and other 
men of the sort were in fair repute among the 
Greeks, because they displayed a nature character- 
ized by complacency, frugality, and justice. But 
why should I speak of the men of olden times? 
For when Alexander, the son of Philip, on his ex- 
pedition against the Thracians beyond the Haemus,’ 
invaded the country of the Triballians® and saw that 
it extended as far as the Ister and the island of 
Peuce? in the Ister, and that the parts on the far 
side were held by the Getae, he went as far as 
that,!° it is said, but could not disembark upon the 
island because of scarcity of boats (for Syrmus, the 
king of the Triballi had taken refuge there and 
resisted his attempts); he did, however, cross over 
to the country of the Getae, took their city, and 


4 ¢.e. the letters of the Persian kings, such as those quoted 
by Herodotus. 

5 Anacharsis was a Scythian prince and philosopher, one 
of the ‘“‘Seven Sages,” a traveller, long a resident of Athens 
(about 590 Bc ), a friend of Solon, and (according to Ephorus) 
an inventor (7.3 9). See Herodotus, 4 76. 

6 Abaris was called the ‘‘ Hyperborean” priest and prophet 
of Apollo, and 1s said to have visited Athensin the eighth 
century, or perhaps much later According to the legend, 
he healed the sick, travelled round the world, without once 
eating, on a golden arrow given him by Apollo, and delivered 
Sparta from a plague. 

7 The Balkan Mountars, 8 A Thracian tribe. 

* See 7. 3. 15 and footnote. 1° ¢.¢, as far as the island. 
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avTay Todw Kal dvactpéras da Taxéwv eis THY 
oixetav, AaBovta S@pa wapa trav ebvav Kal 
Tapa ToD SUpuov. gyal dé TroAewatos o Aayou 
Kata TavTHY THY oOTpaTeiay cuupiEar TO "AXre- 
Edvop@ Kedtovs tous rept tov "Adpiav diréias kab 
C 302 Eevias ydpuv, SeFdpwevov dé adtods didodpovas Tov 
Baotréa épécOar mapa motor, TL padoTa ein 6 
hoBotvro, vopifovra avtrov épety: adtovs 6 ato- 
f e? +Q/ \ > , ¢ 9 \ 
KpivacOar, Sr. ovdéva? rr ef dpa wi) o ovpaves 
aurois érumécot, didiav ye pny avdpos ToLovTov 
mept mavtTos tTiGecbar. Tadta dé dadOTHTOS THS 
tov BapBdpwv écrit onpeta, Tod Te my ovyYwpn- 
TaVYTOS pev THY aToOBacLY THY eis THY VATOD, bapa 
Sé méuravtos Kal cuvOepévov didriav, nal Tov 
poPeicbar pév ovdeva hapévwv, diriav bé rept 
mavTos TtidecOas peydkwv avopav. 6 Te Apo- 
pryaitns Kata rovs Siaddyous Fv Tovs *Ane- 
Edvdpov® Terav Bacirets: éxeivos roivuy AaBov 
Caypia Avoipayoy érictpatevoavta ate, detéas 
Thy Teviay Tv Te EavTOD Kal TOD EBvoUs, omolws 
dé Kai THY adrapKeapv, éxéXevcE TOS TOLOUTOLS LY 
ToOANELEW, GANG hiros yphoGas tadta & cizrav, 
Eevicas cal ovvOdpevos piriav, améAvoev avTov. 


1 rapa, Corais inserts ; so the later editors. 

2 oddéva, Groskurd emends to odSév, and so Meineke; but 
see ovSéra in sixth line below. 

8 robs *AAcEdvdpou is probably a gloss; Meineke deletes. 





1 Ptolemaeus Soter, ‘‘whom the Macedonians believed to 
be the son of Philip” of Macedon (Pausanias I. 6), was 
founder of the Egyptian dynasty and reigned 223-285 B.o. 

2 Lagus married Arsinoe, a concubine of Philip. 
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returned with all speed to his home-land, after 
receiving gifts from the tribes in question and from 
Syrmus. And Ptolemaeus,! the son of Lagus,? says 
that on this expedition the Celti who lived about 
the Adriatic joined Alexander for the sake of 
establishing friendship and hospitality, and that the 
king received them kindly and asked them when 
drinking what it was that they most feared, thinking 
they would say himself, but that they replied they 
feared no one, unless it were that Heaven might 
fall on them, although indeed they added that they 
put above everything else the friendship of such a 
man as he. And the following are signs of the 
straightforwardness of the barbarians: first, the fact 
that Syrmus refused to consent to the debarkation 
upon the island and yet sent gifts and made a 
compact of friendship; and, secondly, that the Celti 
said that they feared no one, and yet valued above 
everything else the friendship of great men. Again, 
Dromichaetes was king of the Getae in the time 
of the successors of Alexander. Now he, when he 
captured Lysimachus® alive, who had made an 
expedition against him, first pointed out the poverty 
both of himself and of his tribe and likewise their 
independence of others, and then bade him not to 
carry on war with people of that sort but rather to 
deal with them as friends; and after saying this 
he first entertained him as a guest, and made a 
compact of friendship, and then released him. 


8 Lysimachus, one of Alexander’s generals and successors, 
obtained Thrace as his portion in the division of the provinces 
after Alexander’s death (323 B.c), assuming the title of 
king 306 Bo} =©He was taken captive, and released, by 
Dromichaetes 291 B.c. 
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kat Tare dé év rh Tonereta tiv Oddrarray os 
TovnpodLoacKanrov hevyety oletas Sely OTe Toppw- 
TATW TOUS EU ToNLTEVTOLEVOUS Kal [i OiKeElY err’ 
avTn.t 

9. "Eqopos 8 év tH tetdptn pev Tis toropias, 
Kiporn & ériypadopévn BiBXo, mreptodevoas THY 
Etparny péxpte LKvOav érl rérer dyno elvar 
TOY Te Gdov ZKevdav Kal trav Yavpopatdy rods 
Biovs dvowotovs: tovs pév yap elvat yaderous, 
dote kal avOpwmodharyeiv, tors Sé Kal Tav dd\XwV 
Caiov anéyec0ar. ot pev odv dAXoL, hyot, ra 
Tepl THS @mOTHTOS avTaV Aéyouaty, eidoTes TO 
dewov te kal To Oavyactov éxmdnetixov dv: 
deiy® 88 Tdvavtia Kal Néyev Kal mapadeiypara 
motetaBat, Kal adtos ody mept Ta&v StxatoTarots 
nOeot Ypwpévov roijoecOat Tovs Adyous* elpas 
ydp tivos tav Nouddav Yxvbdv ydraxte tpedho- 
pévous imrmov, tH Te* Suxatocivn mdvrev Sia- 
dhéper, pepvnobas § abradv rovs mroimtas’ “Opnpov 
pep 

Draktohpayov ‘APiwv re, ducatotdtroy avOpa- 

TOD, 

dycavra thy yiv xaGopay rov Aia,* ‘Hotodsov & 
] 5 ” / “a , N 7 ¢e \ 
év®? 1H Kxarovpévn Vis Ileptode, tov Divéa irrd 
tov ‘Apruiay ayecOat 

Draxropdywv eis yatav, arnvars® oixi’ éyovtav. 

1 kal TlAdrov .. . adr, Meineke relegates to the foot of 
the page ; Groskurd transfers back to end of § 7. 

® Setv, Corais, for deudv 3 so the later editors. 

8 +e, Corais inserts; so the later editors. 

4 Ala, Tzschucke, for 5é; so the later editors. 


5 8, before év, Meineke inserts (8é, Kramer). 
8 &axhvats, all editors, for arnvés. 
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Moreover, Plato in his Republic thinks that those 
who would have a well-governed city should flee 
as far as possible from the sea, as being a thing that 
teaches wickedness, and should not live near it.! 

9. Ephorus, in the fourth book of his history, the 
book entitled Europe (for he made the circuit? of 
Europe as far as the Scythians), says towards the 
end. that the modes of life both of the Sauromatae 
and of the other Scythians are unlike, for, whereas 
some are so cruel that they even eat human beings, 
others abstain from eating any living creature what- 
ever. Now the other writers, he says, tell only 
about their savagery, because they know that the 
terrible and the marvellous are startling, but one 
should tell the opposite facts too and make them 
patterns of conduct, and he himself, therefore, will 
tell only about those who follow “most just” habits, 
for there are some of the Scythian Nomads who feed 
only on mare’s milk,? and excel all men in justice ; 
and they are mentioned by the poets: by Homer, 
when he says that Zeus espies the land “of the 
Galactophagi and Abii, men most just,” and by 
Hesiod, in what is called his Circuit of the Earth,* when 
he says that Phineus is carried by the Storm Winds 
“to the land of the Galactophagi, who have their 
dwellings in wagons.” Then Ephorus reasons out 


1 Corais and Groskurd point out that the reference should 
have been, not to the Republic, but to the Laws (4 704-705), 
where Plato discusses the proper place for founding a city ; 
cp. Aristotle’s Polztics (7. 6) on the same subject. 

2 In his description, not literally. 

8 Cp. the similar statement in 7 3. 7. 

4 This poem seems to have comprised the third book of 
the Megalae Hoeae (now lost), See Pauly-Wissowa, 3.v. 
** Hesiodus,” p. 1206. 
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elt’ airtonoyel, d16Tt Tats Stairats evrereis ovTes 
Kab ov XPNHATLC TAL TpOos TE GNA US evvo- 
pourra, KOWG TAVTA EXOVTES Td Te dda Kal TAS 
yuvaiKnas Kal TéKVA wal THY odny ouyyeveran, 
TpOs Te TOUS ExT OS duaxot eiot Kal aviKnTot, 
oder éxovres vméep ov Sovrevcovat. Karel Se 
Kal Xoupirov, emrovTa év TH StaBacer ths oxedias, 
hy eCevEe Aapeios’ 


, a s / > A 
pnrovomos Te Yaka, yeved DxvOac avtap 
évatov 
"Aciéa mupodépov: Nopuddov ye pev foav 
QTOLKOL, 
b) , , 
ge al VOMLLOV. 


Kal TOV ‘Avdxapow dé copov KANOV O "Edopos 
TOUTOU TOU yévous gyoiv elvas: vowiaD hvat 6é 
Kab Tv é émra copay & eva terete * copposvvy Kat 
cuverer’ evpnuarda Te adrod Meyer TA TE Comupa 
Kat THY audi Borov ayxupay Kal Tov KEpGpLKov 
TPOXOV. Tabra, dé Aéyo, cadhas Bey cides Ste Kal 
OUTOS avTOs ov Tan GecTaTa 3 évyes Trepl TAVTOV, 
Kab én Kal TO Tob ‘Ava dpotdos (as yap oO 
TPOXOS etpnpa auTod, dv oidev “Ounpos mpeoBv- 
WEPOS WY ; 


as © Ste Tis Kepapeds TpoYov Apyevov ev Tadd- 
pnt, 
kat ta é&Rs)** GAN éxeiva Stacnujnvat Bovdo- 


i ray, before érrd, Corais inserts ; so Meineke. 

® gva redeia (the reading of the MSS.), Jones restores, for 
év evrereig (Kramer) ; ém’ edreAeia (Meineke). 

3 ob radnbéorara, Corais for ofre dAnbécrara ; so Meineke. 

4 bs B bre . . . éf9s, Meineke relegates to the foot of the 
page. 
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the cause as follows: since they are frugal in their 
ways of living and not money-getters, they not only 
are orderly towards one another, because they have 
all things in common, their wives, children, the 
whole of their kin and everything, but also remain 
invincible and unconquered by outsiders, because 
they have nothing to be enslaved for. And he cites 
Choerilus! also, who, in his The Crossing of the 
Pontoon-Bridge which was constructed by Dareius,? 
says, “the sheep-tending Sacae, of Scythian stock ; 
but they used to live in wheat-producing Asia; 
however, they were colonists from the Nomads, law- 
abiding people.” And when he calls Anacharsis 
*‘ wise,”’ Ephorus says that he belongs to this race, 
and that he was considered also one of Seven Wise 
Men because of his perfect self-control and good 
sense. And he goes on to tell the inventions of 
Anarcharsis—the bellows, the two-fluked anchor and 
the potter's wheel. These things I tell knowing 
full well that Epborus himself does not tell the 
whole truth about everything; and particularly in 
his account of Anacharsis (for how could the wheel 
be his invention, if Homer, who lived in earlier 
times, knew of it? “As when a potter his wheel 
that fits in his hands,’ ? and so on); but as for those 


1 Not, apparently, the tragic poet, contemporary of 
Aeschylus, but the epic poet of Samos (fl. towards the end 
of the fifth century B c.), who wrote, among other poems, an 
epic poem (exact title uncertain) based on the Persian Wars. 
Lhe Crossing of the Pontoon-Brulye was probably a sub-title of 
the epic. The same Choerilus 1s cited in 14.5 9. 

* In his campaign against the Scythians, including the 
Getae, as described by Herodotus (4. 83-93) ; see 7. 3. 15. 

3 Tliad 18, 600. 
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HEVOS; ort KOU Tut bnun Kal bTO TOV Taracov 
xa tad tev botepor} memo tedo0at ove Bawve 
7o Tav Nopdborv, Tovs padtoTa atre@xkiopévovs 
amo Tov G\XrwOv avO por ov yaraxroparyous | Té 
elvat Kal aBiovs Kal dixatoTadtovs, GAA’ ovy bd 
‘Opnpouv remrAdabar 

10. Tlepi Té TOV Mucop Sixards éorev vroayxelv 
AOryov TOV év Tous erect Aeyoueveov ’Amrodno- 
Sw pos, moreEp nyetrar Kal TOVTOUS elvat TAdO pata, 
Stav dH 6 TownTHS® 

Muon 7’ ayyepdyav Kal dyavev my ON IO”, 
u Tous év TH Acia Séxeras; F TOUS MEY OdD 7 Th 
‘Acig Sexdpevos mapepunveioel TOV TOUNT IY, as 
Tm poelpnrar, TAG a be? héyor, as ea ovT@y ev 
TH Opgen Mucdv, wapa ta dvta épet3 ere yap 
é¢” TOV ryoop * Aidtos Kaos PET@KLOEY EK HS 
mepatas Tod “lorpou evte pupiddas TOMATO 
mapa Tov Deray, opory@rrov vols Opagk eOvous, 
eis THY Opdenv Kab pov. oiKodaty aird6s Maicoi ® 
Kadovpevor, Hros Kal rev TpoTepov oT KaXov- 
pevoov, év bé TH ‘Acia Mueay perovopacBevTov, 
H, Sep oiKeLorepov éoTt TH iaTopia Kal TH atro- 
pace Tov TOT oD, TOV év TH Opdny Mucap 
KANOULEVOY ™ pOoTeEpoy. Tept pev 69 TOUTMY arus* 
émaverps O€ él THv éENs TEepinynow. 


1 For & Barepoy, Meineke reads ierépwy, following A. 

2 bé, after mrdopa, Corais Inserts ; so the later editors. 

; épel, after ivra, Corais inserts; so the later editors. 
4 yotv, Meineke deletes, following MW 

5 Mascot, Tyrwhitt, for Mugol ; so the later editors. 





1 Op. 7. 3. 6. 27,3, 2, 
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other things, I tell them because I wish to make my 
point clear that there actually was a common report, 
which was believed by the men of both early and 
of later times, that a part of the Nomads, ] mean 
those who had settled the farthest away from the 
rest of mankind, were “galactophagi,” “abii,’’ and 
“most just,” and that they were not an invention of 
Homer. 

10. It is but fair, too, to ask Apollodorus to 
account for the Mysians that are mentioned in the 
verses of Homer, whether he thinks that these too 
are inventions! (when the poet says, “and the 
Mysians, hand-to-hand fighters and the proud Hip- 
pemolgi’’), or takes the poet to mean the Mysians 
in Asia, Now if he takes the poet to mean those 
in Asia, he will misinterpret him, as 1 have said 
before,? but if he calls them an invention, meaning 
that there were no Mysians in Thrace, he will 
contradict the facts; for at any rate, even in our 
own times, Aelius Catus? transplanted from the 
country on the far side of the Ister into Thrace+* 
fifty thousand persons from among the Getae, a 
tribe with the same tongue as the Thracians.’ And 
they hve there in Thrace now and are called 
« Moesi’’—whether it be that their people of earher 
times were so called and that in Asia the name was 
changed to “ Mysi,’® or (what is more apposite to 
history and the declaration of the poet) that in 
earlier times their people in Thrace were called 
“¢Mysi.” Enough, however, on this subject. I shall 
now go back to the next topic in the general 
description. 


8 Perhaps as governor of Macedonia. He was consul with 
©. Sentius 4 4.v, 4 Lower Moesia. 
5 Cp. 7. 3. 2. § See 7. 3. 4. 
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11. Tév 6) Terav ra pév rarara adeicba, ra 
S 3 e an 4 “ e “A , 
eis Huds On TolavTa wmipEe. BopeBioras, 
avno Vérns,émiatas érl thy Tod GOvous emictaciay, 
dvédhaBe xexakwpévous tors avOpaotovs ro ov- 
XVOY Tordeuwv Kal TocoUTOY émfpev aoKkHoe Kal 
vyvres Kat TO tTpocéyey Tols mpootaypacuy,* 
Oor driryov érav peydrnv apyiv KatectHoaTO, 
Kal TOY opopwv Tos TWAéloTovs virérake Tois 
Térars: dn 6é cal ‘Pwpaiots poBepos jv, dsaRai- 
9 te) X 7 \ \ a 
vov adeos Tov "laorpov Kal thy Oparny AEenraTov 
f } QA A 3 , 4 
pwéeypt Maxedovias cat ths “Iddvpisos, rovs Te 
\ \ ? f “ ‘ ‘ 
Kenrovs Tovs dvapeuvypevous Tols TE Opa Kab 
tois ‘INAuvpiois é&eropOnoe, Botous 8¢ cai apdyv 
npavice tovs vd Kpttaclp@ xal Taupioxous. 
mpos O& THY euTretOerav ToD @Ovovs cuvayourTHY 
gaye Acxaiveoy dvdpa yonra, cal? memrXavnpévov 
kata thy Alyurrov Kal mpoonuacias éxpeya- 
Onxora tivas, dv ov brexpiveto Ta Betas Kal bv 
9 7 , , / 4 \ 
odiyou Kabiatato Geos, Kabdrep epapev rept 
n f / fo) 9 > , 
Tod Zapmor£ews Sinyovyevot. tis & evrreOeias 
onuetov? éretoOnoay yap éxKowat THy dmedov 
“ e 
kal Chv olvov yopis. o pev odv BotpeBiotas 
&fOn KaTarveis EravacTavTwv avT@ Tiver, mpi 
} ‘Pwpuaiovs oretrat otpareiay én avtov’ ot Se 


1 arpdypacv (BCI), 
2 nal, Corais encloses in brackets; Meineke deletes. 





1 Also spelled Byrebistas (see 7. 3. 5 and footnote). 
2 See 7. 3. 2 and 7. 5. 1. 
3 Also a Celtic tribe (7. 3. 2). 47. 5. 2. 
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11. As for the Getae, then, their early history 
must be left untold, but that which pertains to 
our own times is about as follows: Boerebistas 1 
a Getan, on setting himself in authority over the 
tribe, restored the people, who had been reduced 
to an evil plight by numerous wars, and raised them 
to such a height through training, sobriety, and 
obedience to his commands that within only a few 
years he had established a great empire and sub- 
ordinated to the Getae most of the neighbouring 
peoples. And he began to be formidable even to 
the Romans, because he would cross the Ister 
with impunity and plunder Thrace as far as 
Macedonia and the Illyrian country; and he not 
only laid waste the country of the Celti who were 
intermingled? with the Thracians and the Illyrians, 
but actually caused the complete disappearance of 
the Boui? who were under the rule of Critasirus,* 
and also of the Taurisci.6 To help him secure the 
complete obedience of his tribe he had as his 
coadjutor Decaeneus,* a wizard, a man who not 
only had wandered through Egypt, but also had 
thoroughly learned certain prognosties through which 
he would pretend to tell the divine will; and within 
a short time he was set up as god (as 1 said when 
relating the story of Zamolxis).? The following is 
an indication of’ their complete obedience: they 
were persuaded to cut down their vines and to live 
without wine. However, certain men rose up against 
Boerebistas and he was deposed before the Romans 
sent an expedition against him;® and those who 


5 Also under the rule of oo (7. 5. 2). 
6 See 7. 3. 5. 77.3 5. 8 Cp. 7. 3. 5 
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SiadeEduevor rHhv apxnv eis mAEiw pépn SiéoTHaaP, 
Kai 69 Kal viv, ivixa erreprpev err’ adtovs atpa- 

/ e XN A P] , 8 1 
Tetavy 6 YeBacros Kaitcap, eis wévte pepidas, 
Tore O€ els Téccapas StecTaTes éeTUyyavor" ob 
bev ovV ToLodTOL pepiopol mpdcKatpos Kal GXXOT 
G@XoL. 

12. Téyove 6€ wal adros THs Kwpas mEeptopos 
cunpévoy é« Tadraod' Tovs pev yap Aaxovs 
Tpocayopevovat, Tous dé Téras: Téras pév tovs 
apos tov Ilévrov KexAtpévous Kab mpos thy go, 
Aaxovs 5é Tovs els TavavTia mpds THY Teppaviay 
Kat tas tod “lotpov mnyds, ods oipat Adovs 

n \ Ud > 9 e \ \ “ 
Kanelo0at TO Tadaiov' ab ov Kab Tapa ToS 
"Artixots éretoAace TA TOY olKeTaY dvomaTa 
Téras cat Adot. rodto yap wiGaverepov } ad 
Tav {Kvbav ods Karodat Adas Toppw yap éxel- 
vo. wept THY ‘Tpxaviav, Kal ovK etxos éxciOepv 
KopllerOar avoparoba eis thy “Artixnv. é& ov 
yap éxopuitero, ) Tols EOveci éxeivors opwvdpous 
2 -f \ > / e \ \ 4 AY 
éxddouv tovs oixétas, ws Avodov kai Zwvpov, 7 
Tois émitoNdlovaw exel dvd“ace TpoonyopeEvon, 
a> Mayyny  Midav tov Ppvya, TiBiov 5é tov 
Iladrayova. énl rocodrov 67 vrd rod Boeps- 

/ \ x 3 \ 5 , a ¢ f 
Biota to @Ovos éEapbdv étaTrervwOn Ter€ws VITO 
Te TOV oTacewV Kal TOV “Popatwv: txavol § Suws 
elolv ére Kal vov oréd\XNEW TéTTApAs pupLadas. 


1 yepfSas, Casaubon, for pupiabas. 
2 § before 574, Casaubon inserts; so the later editors. 
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succeeded him divided the empire into several parts. 
In fact, only recently, when Augustus Caesar sent 
an expedition against them, the number of parts 
into which the empire had been divided was five, 
though at the time of the insurrection it had 
been four. Such divisions, to be sure, are only 
temporary and vary with the times. 

12. But there is also another division of the 
country which has endured from early times, for 
some of the people are called Daci, whereas others 
are called Getae—Getae, those who incline towards 
the Pontus and the east, and Dac, those who 
incline in the opposite direction towards Germany 
and the sources of the Ister. The Daci, I think, 
were called Dai in early times; whence the slave 
names “ Geta” and “ Daus’”’ 4 which prevailed among 
the Attic people; for this is more probable than 
that “ Daus” is from those Scythians who are called 
“ Daae,”* for they live far away in the neighbour- 
hood of Hyrcania, and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that slaves were brought into Attica from there ; 
for the Attic people were wont either to call their 
slaves by the same names as those of the nations 
from which they were brought (as “ Lydus” or 
“ Syrus ”’), or addressed them by names that were pre- 
valent in their countries (as “ Manes” or else “ Midas ”’ 
for the Phrygian, or “ Tibius ” for the Paphlagonian). 
But though the tribe was raised to such a height by 
Boerebistas, it has been completely humbled by its 
own seditions and by the Romans; nevertheless, 
they are capable, even to-day, of sending forth an 
army of forty thousand men. 


2 In Latin, ‘* Davus.” 
2 Cp. 11.7.1, 8. 2,9 2. 
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13. ‘Pe? 6é 62’ adtdyv Madpicos totapos els tov 
Aavoviov,@ Tas TapacKevas dvexourlor of ‘Pwpator 
Tas mpos Tov ToAeuov. Kal yap Tov ToTapod 
Ta pev avo Kal mpds tails myyais pépn expt 
Tov Katapakray Aavoviov mpoonyopevov, & pd~ 

C 305 \ucta bia rdv Aaxdy déperat, ra 56 Kdrw peypr 
Tov Llovrov Ta mapa tous Déras canrovow “lorpov: 
omoyAwTtros © eicly of Aaxol rots Térats. rapa 
pev ovv Tots “EAXnow of Dérae yvwpifovrar panr- 
ov Sia TO ouvexeis TAS MeTavacTdces ed’ Exd- 
tepa Tov “lotpov roseioOar Kat Tois paki? cai 
Tots Mucots? dvapepiyOar nal 76 rdv TpiBar- 
Nav 0’ EOvos, Opaxtov dv, TO avdTO Térovbe TOTO. 
peTavactaces yap dédextal, TOY TANTLOYopOVv 
eis Tous da beverrépous éEaviotdyTov,® Trav pev ex 
THs wepaias UKvOav nal Bacrapvdv nal Davpo- 
Haray érixpaTrovuvtay ToAAaKS, Bote kal émi- 
StaBaivew tots éEerabeiot Kal Katapeve rivas 
avtav h év tais vncos H év TH Opaxn trav & ékx 
Garépov pépous vm’ “IAdupiov padeota KaTLoxvo- 
pévov, avénbévtes & obv éml wretioror of Te 
Térar of te Aaxoi, dote Kal eixoor pupiddas 
exméurety otpateias, vdv Ecov eis TéTTApPAS pv- 
piddas cuvertadrpévon tuyXavouvet Kal éyyds mev 
Hxovel ToD vraxovev “Pwpyaiwrv: otto 8 eioly 


1 nal rots @pgtt, inadvertently omitted by Kramer and 
Meineke. 

2 Muaots, Meineke emends to Moioots (unnecessarily here) 

3 étanoravrwy (ABC), Jones restores; efamordyrwv (BH) ; 
efavacrdvrwy (Kramer, Muller-Dubner, Memeke). 





1 On the various names of the river, see Pauly-Wissowa, 
sv. ** Danuvius.” 
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13. The Marisus River flows through their country 
into the Danuvius,! on which the Romans used to 
convey their equipment for war; the “ Danuvius”’ 
I say, for so they used to call the upper part of the 
river from near its sources on to the cataracts, I 
mean the part which in the main flows through the 
country of the Daci, although they give the name 
“ Ister’’ to the lower part, from the cataracts on to 
the Pontus, the part which flows past the country of 
the Getae. The language of the Daci is the same 
as that of the Getae. Among the Greeks, however, 
the Getae are better known because the migrations 
they make to either side of the Ister are continuous, 
and because they are intermingled with the Thracians 
and Mysians. And also the tribe of the Triballi, 
likewise Thracian, has had this same experience, 
for it has admitted migrations into this country, 
because the neighbouring peoples force them? to 
emigrate into the country of those who are weaker; 
that is, the Scythians and Bastarnians and Sauro- 
matians on the far side of the river often prevail 
to the extent that they actually cross over to 
attack those whom they have already driven out, 
and some of them remain there, either in the islands 
or in Thrace, whereas those® on the other side are 
generally overpowered by the Illyrians. Be that as 
it may, although the Getae and Daci once attained 
to very great power, so that they actually could send 
forth an expedition of two hundred thousand men, 
they now find themselves reduced to as few as forty 
thousand, and they have come close to the point of 
yielding obedience to the Romans, though as yet 


* The Getae, 3 Getae. 
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STRABO 


umoyvelptor Tedews Sid tas ee Tov Tepuavev 
éXrloas, ToAeuiwy dvtT@v Tois “Pwpators. 

14, Mera&d dé! ris Hovtinis Oaratrnys tis 
ato “lorpou émi Tupav cal 4 tov Tetav épnpia 
MPOKELTAL, TECLAS TATA Kal avudpos, év 7 Aapeios 
atoAnpbes? o “Tordomew, cal’ dv xarpov déBy 
tov “lorpov él tovs Zxvdas, éxivdvvevoe trav- 
orpatla bitrn SsadvOjvar, ovvice 8 de xal 
avéotpeye. Avoiwayos & totepov otparevoas 
ért Téras xai tov Baotréa Apopryaitny ovK 
exivduvevee MOVvoY, ANAA Kai éddw Cwypia’ wade 
8 éo@On, tuywy evyvapovos ToD BapBdpou, rab- 
amep elroy mporepov. 

15 [pds d€ tats éeBorais peydry viods éotiy 
9 leven’ xatacyovtes 8 aitnvy Baotdpvast Ilev- 
KivoL wpocyopevOncav" eal 6€ Kal drAXaL vcore 
moAv éXaTToUS, ai pev dvwTtéow tavTns, ai &é 
mpos TH Oardttn. émtdotomos ydp éote pé- 
ytoTov 6€ TO iepoy acTo“a KuXrovpevov, bi ov 


1 After pweratd 5é, Meineke (following Groskurd) wrongly 
inserts Terav nal (cp peratd 6 e7TA, 6 3 11). 
2 grorepdeis (ABCL) , cp dmrornpéels and footnote, 6.1 12, 


1 The Dniester. 

2 As in a trap. Op the experience of Milo in 6. 1. 13 
where the same Greek word 1s used. 

37 3.8. 

4 Literally, ‘‘Pine” Island The term ‘‘Peuce” was 
applied also to what is now the St. George branch of the 
delta, which branch was the southern boundary of the 
island. 

5 Strabo seems to mean by ‘‘Sacred Mouth” what 1s now 
the Dunavez branch of the delta, which turns off from the 
St. George branch into a lagoon called Lake Ragim, which 
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they are not absolutely submissive, because of the 
hopes which they base on the Germans, who are 
enemies to the Romans. 

14. In the intervening space, facing that part of 
the Pontic Sea which extends from the Ister to the 
Tyras,! hes the Desert of the Getae, wholly flat and 
waterless, in which Dareius the son of Hystaspis 
was caught? on the occasion when he crossed the 
Ister to attack the Scythians and ran the risk of 
perishing trom thirst, army and all; however, he 
belatedly realised his error and turned back. And, 
later on, Lysimachus, in his expedition against the 
Getae and King Dromichaetes, not only ran the 
risk but actually was captured alive; but he again 
came off sately, because he found the barbarian 
kind-hearted, as I said before.® 

15 Near the outlets of the Ister River isa great 
island called Peuce;+ and when the Bastainians 
took possession of it they received the appellation 
of Peucini. There are still other islands which are 
much smaller; some of these are farther inland 
than Peuce, while others are near the sea, for the 
river has seven mouths. The largest of these 
mouths is what is called the Sacred Mouth,5 on 


opens into the sea at the Portidje mouth; for (1) the length 
of the Dunavez to the Jake is about 120 stadia, and (2) what 
is known about the alluvial deposits and topographical 
changes in the delta clearly indicates that the lake once 
had a wide and deep opening into the sea. Ptolemaeus 
(3. 10 2), in giving the names of the mouths, refers to what 
is now the St. George branch as ‘Sacred Mouth or Peuce,” 
thus making the two identical; but Strabo forces a dis- 
tinction by referring to the inland voyage of 120 stadia, 
since the branch (Peuce) 1s a boundary of the island (Peuce). 
Cp. M Besnier, League de Géoyraphie cincienne, s.v. “ Pence,” 
and Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘‘ Danuvius,” pp. 2117-20, 
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oradtoy avaTrous ert why Teveny ex QTOY elKOCt, 
AS KaTa TO KdTw pépos érroinae TO Gedy pa 
Aapeios, duvaito & av fevx Divas Kat Kata TO 
ave.  TovTO dé Kat mparov éart oe éy 
apiarepa elo TAEOVTE els. cov Ildvtov" ra O° ébiis 
év TapaThe T® él Tov Tupay" Seéyes 8 aa 
avTov TO EB3opov oTOMa wept TplaKooious oTa- 
Sious.. yivovTar oup peragy TOV OTOMATOY pyna ides. 
TH BaD 87 Tpta oTO MATA, Ta epetiis TO ‘epp 
oropart dort pixpd ta dé RoLTra Tov pev Toh 
érdrrova, trav 8 peifova’ “Edopos bé TEVTA- 
oTowov elpnxe tov “Iaotpov. évTetOev & emt Tupay 
TOTApOV TANTO EVVAKOT LOL arddtoe’ éy 6 T@ e- 
Taky dv0 Aipvat pevenhat, a) yey avewy uéevn ™ pos 
THY Odrarrav, wate Kal ALpéve xpncbat, 7 oO 
oT0 BOS. 

16. "Em 58 ro TrOMaTe Tob Tupa Tupyos éort 
Neorronépov Kahoumevos Kal Keun ‘Eppdvantos 
Aeyouevn. dvam reve avrt dé é ExATOV TET TAPAKOVTO, 
aradious ép’ exarepa TONES, mh pev Nixovia, 7 
& év apiorepe ‘Oduotcca’ ot dé mpocotkobyres 
TO TOTALD Tod pacw aveoyTe EXQTOV kal elkoot 
oradiovs. Siéyer S& Tod orduatos % vijcos 4 





1 Cp. 7. 3. 9. 

2 From the Sea of Marmara through the Bosporus, 

® Strabo and Ptolemaeus (3. 10. 7) agree in placing the 
““mouth of the Tyras” at the outlet of the lake (into the 
Pontus), not at what was the outlet proper (into the lake), 
nor yet at the narrowest part of the lake where the city of 
Tyras (now Akkerman) was situated. 

4 According to Forbiger (Strabo, Vol. IJ, p. 89, footnote) 
this tower was ‘‘recently” (about 1850) discovered at the 
end of the west coast of the lake. Cp. the Towers of 
Caepio (3. 1. 9), Pelorus (3. 5. 5), and Pharos (17. 1. 6). 
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which one can sail inland a hundred and twenty 
stadia to Peuce. It was at the lower part of Peuce 
that Dareius made his pontoon-bndge,! although 
the bridge could have been constructed at the upper 
part also. The Sacred Mouth is the first mouth on 
the left as one sails? into the Pontus; the others 
come in order thereafter as one sails along the coast 
towards the Tyras; and the distance from it to the 
seventh mouth is about three hundred stadia. Ac- 
cordingly, small islands are formed between the 
mouths. Now the three mouths that come next 
in order after the Sacred Mouth are small, but the 
remaining mouths are much smaller than it, but 
larger than any one of the three. According to 
Ephorus, however, the Ister has only five mouths. 
Thence to the [yras, a navigable river, the distance 
is nine hundred stadia. And in the interval are two 
large lakes—one of them opening into the sea, so 
that it can also be used as a harbour, but the other 
mouthless. 

16. At the mouth? of the Tyras is what is called 
the Tower of Neoptolemus,* and also what is called 
the village of Hermonax.’ And on sailing inland 
one hundred and forty stadia one comes to two 
cities, one on each side, Niconia*® on the right and 
Ophiussa’ on the left. But the people who live 
near the river speak of a city one hundred and 
twenty stadia inland.® Again, at a distance of five 


5 The exact site of the village is unknown, but Strabo 
certainly places 1t at the mouth. Ptolemaeus (3. 10. 7), 
places it 10 miles (in latitude) farther south than the mouth. 

6 Niconia was situated on the lake near what is now 
Ovidiopol. 

* According to Pliny (4. 26), the earher name of Tyras 
was Ophiussa; but this 1s doubtful. 

8 Tyras, on the site of what is now Akkerman. 
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Aeven Siappna mwevtakocioy oradiov, iepa Tod 
"AyirAdéws, Terayia. 

17. Kira Bopvobévns morayos mAwtos éd’ 
éEaxocious ctadious Kal wdnotoy d&dAXOsS ToTAapOS 
"Travus Kal vicos mpd Tov atopaTtos tod Bopv- 
abévovs, éyouca Aipéva. TAevoavte dé Tov Bopv- 
obévn otadiovs Staxocious ouovupos TO TOTALe 

4 e > > \ \ 3 , ~ / 
moss 7 & avtn kat "OABia Karelrat, péeya 
éptroptov, ktiana Mirnoiov. % 8é brepKxetpéevn 
mTaca ywopa tov rNeyGévtos petakd Bopuabévous 
kal lotpov mpern pév éotiv % TOV Teray épnuia, 
éretta ot Tupeyérat, pel” ods of “lafuyes Lap- 
pdrat Kal of Bactareor Aeyouevoe xal Odpyoz,} 
TO pev TAgov vouddes, driryos O& Kal yewpyias 
eripedovpevor’ TovTous pact cal mapa Tov “lotpov 
oixelv, ép’ exdtepa modAdkis. ev 5é TH pEecoyaia 
Baocrdpva: pév tots Tupeyérais Buopot xai Tep- 
pavois, oxebov Te Kai avrolt Tov Tepuavixod yévous 
dvres, eis TAew hdrAa Sinpynuévor. Kal yap 
"“ATpovoe NéyovTAaL TLvEes Kal Zedoves, of Sé THY 


1 For Odpyo:, Mannert conjectures Tewpyol, and C. Muller, 
Aydéupeo.. But in the margin of A, pr. m., 18 found Odyypa 
vov, of 5 abrod cal Todpeo: Aéyovrar. See Theoph. on Photius, 
64, and Suidas, ».v. Béoropos. 


1 ‘¢White” Island (now Ian-Adassi); known as ‘‘Isle of 
the Blest” (Pliny 4. 27); where the shade of Achilles was 
united to that of Helen. 

2 The Dnieper. $ The Bog. 

4 Now Berezan (see C. Muller, Plolemaeus, Didot edition, 
note on 3. 10 9, p. 471). 

5 Now in ruins, near Nickolaiev. 6 Now Bessarabia. 

? The city and territory of Tyras. 
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hundred stadia from the mouth is the island called 
Leuce,! which lies in the high sea and is sacred to 
Achilles, 

17. Then comes the Borysthenes River,? which is 
navigable for a distance of six hundred stadia; and, 
near it, another river, the Hypanis,? and off the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, an island 4 with a harbour. 
On sailing up the Borysthenes two hundred stadia 
one comes to a city of the same name as the river, 
but the same city is also called Olbia;® it 1s a great 
trading centre and was founded by Milesians. Now 
the whole country that lies above the said seaboard 
between the Borysthenes and the Ister consists, 
first, of the Desert of the Getae;* then the country 
of the Tyregetans ;? and after it the country of the 
lazygian Sarmatians and that of the people called 
the Basileians® and that of the Urgi,® who in general 
are nomads, though a few are interested also in 
farming; these people, it is said, dwell also along 
the Ister, often on both sides. In the interior 
dwell, first, those Bastarnians whose country borders 
on that of the Tyregetans and Germans—they also 
being, one might say, of Germanic stock; and they 
are divided up into several tribes, for a part of them 
are called Atmoni and Sidoni, while those who took 


§ Called by Herodotus (4. 20, 22. 56, 57, 59) the “‘Basileian 
(‘Royal’) Scythians,” but by Ptolemaeus (5. 9. 16) the 
‘* Basileian Sarmatians ” 

® The ‘‘ Urgi” are otherwise unknown. In the margin of 
Manuscript A, first hand, are these words; “Ungri” (ep. 
‘ Hungarians’) ‘‘now, though the same are also called Ture1” 
(cp. ‘Turks’). But the editors in general regard ‘‘ Urgi” 
as corrupt, and conjecture either ‘ Georgi” (literally, 
‘*Farmers” ; cp. 7. 4. 6 and Herodotus 4, 18) or “‘ Agathyrsi” 
(cp. Herodotus 4. 125). 
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Tlevanv KATATY OVTES THY éy TS “lor pp vijoov 
Tevxivor, “Pwforavol oe GPKTiROTATOL Ta peTakv 
70D ‘Tavdsoos Kal TOD Bopuabévous VEMOfLEVOL TEdLa. 

h yap ™pooapKTLos Tao ame Deppavias BEXpt THS 
Kaomias medids € eoTLY, Ay bo wev" vmép b¢ Tov ‘Pw- 
FoXavav et TLVES oixodaty, oun iouev. ot O€ ‘Pofo- 
Navol Kal Tpos TOUS Mi6piddrou Tov Evardropos 
oTparTayovs EmroNwovy, éXOvTEs Hryepove. Taotov 
Hicov 5é Hardno TUMpAXITOYTES TO ZKihoupon, 
Kah edoxouy bev eivat Pax two T pos péevToe oUvTE- 
Tayuevny ddrayya Kalb Orda Wevny KANDS TO 
BapBapov pinoy aa deves may dort kab TO yupvy- 
TExov.  éxeélvot your Wwepl WevTe pupiadas pos 
eEaxraxertous * tous Avodavt@, TO Tod MeO pe- 
édrou oT parny®, cuumrapatatapévous ove dv7- 
éaxon, Grr of Treloros OvepOdpyoav. xpavrae 
be apoBolvors | Kpaveot Kat Gopage, ‘yeppopopos, 
apuvrypia &° &yovres wal Aoyyas kal Tokov Kab 
Eidos: TovovTo. 6é Kab Tap GNAwY ob mretous. 
Tay dé Nouddwy ai oxnval miNwrTat men AyacLy 
emt Tals cudtars, € év als Scart aya mepl dé Tas 
TKNVAS Ta Bocxnpara, ag’ av tpéhovrat Kal 
yahaxre kai Tup® Kal Kpéacw" axohovbodct be 
Tabs vowais petahapBavovres ToTaus ael TOUS 
exovTas jwoav, KEL Wavos pev ey Tots gece Tots 
wept Thy | Masaru, Gépous dé Kab ép Tots mediors. 

18. “Avraca &  yopa Sucyelpepos dots méxpr 


1 &axioxiAtous, Tzschucke, for ¢%; so the editors. 





1 The Dnieper. 
2 King of Pontus 120-63 3.0. 
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possession of Peuce, the island in the Ister, are 
called “Peucini,’ whereas the “ Roxolani” (the 
most northerly of them all) roam the plains between 
the Tanais and the Borysthenes.1 In fact, the 
whole country towards the north from Germany as 
far as the Caspian Sea is, so far as we know it, a 
plain, but whether any people dwell beyond the 
Roxolani we do not know. Now the Roxolani, 
under the leadership of Tasius, carried on war even 
with the generals of Mithridates Eupator;? they 
came for the purpose of assisting Palacus,? the son 
of Scilurus, as his allies, and they had the reputation 
of being warlike; yet all barbarian races and light- 
armed peoples are weak when matched against a 
well-ordered and well-armed phalanx. At any rate, 
those people, about fifty thousand strong, could not 
hold out against the six thousand men arrayed with 
Diophantus, the general of Mithridates, and most 
of them were destroyed. They use helmets and 
corselets made of raw ox-hides, carry wicker shields, 
and have for weapons spears, bow, and sword ; and 
most of the other barbarians are armed in this way. 
As for the Nomads, their tents, made of felt, are 
fastened on the wagons in which they spend their 
lives; and round about the tents are the herds 
which afford the milk, cheese, and meat on which 
they live; and they follow the grazing herds, from 
time to time moving to other places that have grass, 
living only in the marsh-meadows about Lake Maeotis 
in winter, but also in the plains in summer. 

18. The whole of the country has severe winters 


8 A prince in the Tayric Chersonese (now the Crimea) ; 
cp. 7. 4. 3 
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Tov ért OararTy ToTeV Tov petakv Bopuabévous 
Kab TOU otopatos THS Matwtidos: avtay bé radv 
ért Gadatrn Ta APKTLK@TATA TO TE OTOMA TIS 
Maeridos Kal ére wadrov 1d Tod Bopuabévous 
kal+ o puxyds tod Tapvpdxeov xéArov, Kal? 
Kapxuirov,® xa? ov o icOuos Ths peyddns 
Xeppovicov. Synrot S¢ ta Wyn, Kaitep ev 
medtots oixovvTwy dvous Te yap ov Tpédhovar 
(ddepiyoyv yap TO Sov), of te Boes of pev axepo 
yevvavTat, Tov 8 amoppiwact Ta Képata (Kal 
yap TovTO Svcpiyov Tb wépos), of Te tmmot pLxpol, 
Ta 6€ mpoBaTa peydda* pytTovrTas Sé yarKail 
vdpiat, Ta O evovTa cuuTHTTETAaL. TOV dé TaVov 
) omoopoTns padiota éx TOV cvpBavovTov Tepl 
TO oToua THS Maidridos OfrOs éotiv. ayakeveras 
yap 6 SudrAous 6 eis Davayopiay éx tod Tavti- 
Katratov, date Kal mayor * elvar Kal oddv' dpvKrot 
Té elow LX Oves of ATroANdOErTES® ev TO KpVaTAArD 
Th mwpocayopevopevn yayydun, Kal pddora ob 


1 nal, Tzschucke inserts ; so the later editors. 

2 rod, before xal, Corais inserts, unnecessarily ; so the other 
editors; ep. Tavpuchy wal Sevdinqy 7. 4. 1. 

8 Kapxwirov, Xylander, for Kaprnvqjrov; so the later 
editors. 

4 wdyov, Jones, for mnadv (mud), omitted by E, a space for 
five letters being left. Others emend to wAoty (voyay:). See 
érl 7G adye (2ce), 2.1 16 Capps conjectures mépoy, which is 
most tempting. 

5 aroanpbérres (KE); GarorepOdvres (ABCI). 





1 Now Karkinit Bay. 
® The Tauric Chersonese, now the Crimea. 
® See 2. 1. 16. 
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as far as the regions by the sea that are between 
the Borysthenes and the mouth of Lake Maeotis; 
but of the regions themselves that are by the sea 
the most northerly are the mouth of the Maeotis 
and, still more northerly, the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes, and the recess of the Gulf of Tamyraces,}! 
or Carcimtes, on which is the isthmus of the Great 
Chersonesus.2. The coldness of these regions, albeit 
the people live in plains, is evident, for they do not 
breed asses, an animal that is very sensitive to cold; 
and as for their cattle, some are born without horns, 
while the horns of others are filed off, for this part 
of the animal 1s sensitive to cold; and the horses 
~are small, whereas the sheep are large; and bronze 
water-jars burst? and their contents freeze solid. 
But the sevemty of the frosts is most clearly 
evidenced by what takes place in the region of the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis: the waterway from Panti- 
capaeum* across to Phanagoria5 is traversed by 
wagons, so that it is both ice and roadway And 
fish that become caught in the ice are obtained by 
digging ® with an implement called the “ gangame,”’ ? 
and particularly the ancataei,’ which are about the 


4 Now Kertch. 

5 Near what is now Taman. 

6 Strabo seems to mean that the fish were imbedded in the 
ice, and not that ‘‘the ice was first broken, and the fish 
extracted from the water beneath with a net” (Tozer, 
Selections from Strabo, p. 196). 

7 A pronged instrument like a trident. Tozer (loc. cit.) 
takes “‘ gangame” to mean here ‘‘a small round net;” but 
see Stephanus, Thesaurus, and especially Hesychius (s.v.) 

8 A kind of sturgeon (see Herodotus 4. 53), being one of 
the fish from the roe of which the Russian cariar is now 
prepared. 
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STRABO 


avrakatot, deddiou waptoo TO peyeOos. Neomwro- 
ANewov? Sé daci, Tov Tod MiOpidatov otparnyor, 
év TQ avT@ wop@ Oépovs pev vavpayta rrepiye- 
vecOa tav BapBdpov, yespavos 8 imropaxia 
dhacl 8¢ kal tiv dumerov év TH Bootopw xaTo- 
puTtecbar YEeluadvos, erapadvtTwv TOAD THs yas. 
Aéyerar S€ Kal Ta Kavuata ohodpa yivecPai, 
Taya pev TOY cwopdtav anOfouévor, Taxa dé 
TOV Tediwv avnveLovYT@Y TOTE, ) Kal TOD Ta Yous 
ToD Gépos éxOepnatvouévov mréov, KaOdrep ev 
Tois véheow of mapydtoe roLodow. ‘Atéas Sé 
Soxel TOV TreicTwY apEar THY TavTn PapBapav 
6 mpos Didurrov Trortewjoas Tov "Apvytov. ” 
19. Mera dé tiv mpd tod Bopycbévous vijcov 
éEis mpds avioxovTa HAvov oO mAovS él axpay 
thy tov “Aytrretov Spopuov, wirov pev YXwpior, 
Karovpevoy 8? dros, tepov “AytrdrAéas: 616" o 
"Ayirretos Apopuos, adetevis yeppovnaos’ éort 
yap tawla tis dcov xXiiwv cTradimv phKos éml 
Thy éw, wAdTtos 8€ TO péytoTov Svelv ctadiwr, 


1 NeowréAcuoy . . . frmouaxlg, Meineke transposes back to 
position after 68dy, unnecessarily (see footnote to transla- 
tion). 

2 8", Corais mserts; so the later editors. 





1 This sentence is transposed by Meineke to a position 
after the sentence that follows, but see footnote on ‘‘ Carci- 
nites,” 7.4, 1. 

2 Cp. 2.1. 16. 

3 Aristotle (Meteorologica 3. 2. 6 and 3. 6, 5) refers to, and 
explains, the phenomena of the ‘‘ parhelia ” (‘‘ mock-suns”’) 
in the Bosporus region. 

* According to Lucian (Macrob. 10) Anteas (sie) fell in the 
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size of dolphins. It is said of Neoptolemus, the 
general of Mithridates, that in the same strait he 
overcame the barbarians in a naval engagement in 
summer and in a cavalry engagement in winter. 
And it is further said that the vine in the Bosporus 
region 1s buried during the winter, the people heap- 
ing quantities of earth upon it. And it is said that 
the heat too becomes severe, perhaps because the 
bodies of the people are unaccustomed to it, or 
perhaps because no winds blow on the plains at 
that time, or else because the air, by reason of its 
density, becomes superheated (like the effect of the 
parhelia® in the clouds). It appears that Ateas,* 
wuno waged war with Philip® the son of Amyntas, 
ruled over most of the barbarians in this part of the 
world. 

19. After the island ® that lies off the Borysthenes, 
and next towards the rising sun, one sails to the 
cape’ of the Race Course of Achilles, which, though 
a treeless place, is called AJlsos® and is sacred to 
Achilles. Then comes the Race Course of Achilles, 
a peninsula ® that lies flat on the sea; it is a ribbon- 
hke stretch of land, as much as one thousand stadia 


war with Philip when about nmety years of age. The Roman 
writers spell the name ‘‘ Atheas.” 

5 359-336 BC. ; the father of Alexander the Great 

6 See 7. 3. 17. 

? Now Cape Tendra. 

8 2.¢, “aw grove”; the word usually means a sacred 
precinct planted with trees, but is often used of any sacred 
precinct. 

* The western part (now an island) of this peninsula 1s 
called ‘‘Tendra,” and the eastern, ‘‘ Zharylgatch” (or 
*Djarilgatch”). According to ancient legends Achilles 
pursued Iphigeneia to this peninsula and there practised for 
his races, 
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STRABO 


éAaytoTov TeTTapav TACO pwr, Sueyouca THs Exa- 
Tépwlev Tod avyévos Hrreipou otadlovs é&jKovTa, 
appwdns, Vdwp eyovca opvxTov' Kata peony 8 
0 TOD icOpod avyny Goov TeTTApaKoOVTA oTadior: 
TedevTa O€ mpos axpav, hv Tapvpdenv Karodou, 
éyoucav Upopnov Br<tovta mpos THY Hretpov' 
pe?” Hv 0 Kapxuvitrns* xorzos etpeyébns, aveyov 
mpos Tas apKTovs Goov éml gtadlovs yiAlous, of 
Sé cal rprrdacious gach péyps ToD puyod’.. 2 
Kanovvrat &&€ Tadpio.® tov dé Kxorrov Kal 
7 n e “a bY 
Tapupakny cadovow opavipas th dKpa. 


IV 


1. ’Evradéa & éortiv o icOuos o btelpywv ray 
Lampav rAeyouévnvy ALuyynv ard ths Oararrys, 
oTadiov TeccapdKovTa Kal Tommy thy Tavptxny 
Kal SevOcxnv rAeyouevynv Yeppdvnaov" oi b€é rpla- 
Kociwy éEjKovta To wWAGTOS TOD LaOpod hacer. 
HO Bampa Nipvy cTadioy wey Kal TETPAKLTYLA@V 
Aéyerat, pwépos O éotl rhs Masodtidos ro mpds 
Sve’ cuvertopwta, yap avTH oTopaTe peyara. 
éxwdns 0 éotl cpodpa kal pamtois wroious poryts 

1 Kapkwlrns, the Epit., for Kapmrivnirns , so the editors. 

2 of & éxet, or something hke 1t, seems to have fallen out of 


the MSS. before carodrra:, 
$ Tddpio: (A sec. m.) for Tddioz ; so the editors. 








1 The plethron was one-sixth of a stadium, or 100 feet. 
2 We would call 1t ‘‘a sand-bank.” 

8 Now Cape Czile. 4 Isthmus of Perekop. 

5 de. *Putrid’’; called by Ptulemaeus (3, 5. 2) and other 
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in length, extending towards the east; its maximum 
breadth is only two stadia, and its minimum only 
four plethra,} and it is only sixty stadia distant from 
the mainland that lies on either side of the neck. 
It is sandy,? and water may be had by digging. 
The neck of the isthmus is near the centre of the 
peninsula and is about forty stadia wide. It termin- 
ates in a cape called Tamyrace,’? which has a mooring- 
place that faces the mainland. And after this cape 
comes the Carcinites Gulf. It is a very large gulf, 
reaching up towards the north as far as one thousand 
stadia; some say, however, that the distance to its 
recess is three times as much. The people there are 
called Taphrians. The gulf is also called Tamyrace, 
the same name as that of the cape 


IV 


1. Here is the isthmus* which separates what 1s 
called Lake Sapra® from the sea; it 1s forty stacha 
in width and forms what is called the Tauric, or 
Scythian, Chersonese. Some, however, say that the 
breadth of the isthmus is three hundred and sixty 
stadia. But though Lake Sapra is said to be as 
much as four thousand stadia,® it is only a part, the 
western part, of Lake Maeotis, for it is connected 
with the latter by a wide mouth. It is very marshy 
and is scarcely navigable for sewn boats,’ for the 


ancient writers ‘‘Byce”; now called by the Russians 
‘‘ Ghuiloje More.” 

6 Strabo does not specify whether in breadth, length, or 
perimeter ; he must mean perimeter, in which case the figure 
is, roughly speaking, correct. 

7 Boats made of hides sewn together 
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TACOS Ob Yap avEe“oL TA TEevayn Padi@s ava- 
KaXUTTOVOLY, ELTA TAadLY TANPOvoLW, Bote Ta 
édn toils pelCors. oxddeow ov mepdoua éortw. 
éyet © 6 KOATTOS Vyoidia Tpia Kal mrpocBpayh 
Tiva Kal Yotpadedy oALya KaTa Tov TAapaTAOUD. 
2. Exmdéovts & év dpiorepd TorLxvy Kal dd2ros! 
Auunv Neppovnoitav. exxevras yap él thy pe- 
onpBpiay adkpa peyddAn Kata Tov Tapdoupy 
ébeEfs, mépos ovoa ths SAns Xeppovjcov, éd 
W vopuTat mods ‘Hpaxrewrav, aroucos tov év 
TH Ildvrm, adré todto Karovpévn Xeppovnoos, 
duéyouca Tov Tupa tapdmAovy? otadiwy teTpa- 
KLTYtAl@y TeTpaKkodiay: év 4 TO THS TlapOévev 


1 &dAos, Corais (from conj. of Casaubon) emends to rards, 
Jones conjectures &AAos adds. 
2 wapamtAouy, all editors, for mapdrAov (ABCE’), 





1 7.e, Carcinites, In numerous cases Strabo unexpectedly 
reverts to a subject previously dismissed (cp. 6. 3. 18 and 
footnote). The present instance, among others, clearly shows 
that Groskurd, Forbiger, and Meineke are hardly justified in 
transferring passages of the text to different positions. 
However, they do not make a transfer here, 

* Corais, from a conjecture of Casaubon, emends ‘‘ another 
harbour” to ‘‘Fair Harbour.’’ But since Ptolemaeus (3. 5 2) 
refers toa Kalos Limen on the opposite coast. the present 
translator conjectures that Strabo wrote “another Fair 
Harbour.” It is now known that there were two settle- 
ments of the Chersonesites north of the great bay on which 
the city of Chersonesus was situated, and that their names 
were ‘'Cercinitis” and ‘‘Kalos Limen.” See Latyschew, 
and the inscription in S. Ber. Akad. Berl. 1892, 479; and 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘* Bosporos,” p. 772 and s.v. ‘* Chersone- 
sos,” p. 2265. 

8 Also called the ‘‘Great Chersonesus” (the Crimea), as 
distinguished from the “‘ Little Chersonesus.” Strabo means 
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winds readily uncover the shallow places and then 
cover them with water again, and therefore the 
marshes are impassable for the larger boats. The 
gulf! contains three small islands, and also some 
shoals and a few reefs along the coast. 

2. As one sails out of the gulf, one comes, on the 
left, to a small city and another harbour ® belonging 
to the Chersonesites. For next in order as one sails 
along the coast is a great cape which projects 
towards the south and is a part of the Chersonesus 
as a whole;® and on this cape is situated a city 
of the Heracleotae, a colony of the Heracleotae 
who live on the Pontus,* and this place itself5 is 
ca'led Chersonesus,® being distant as one sails along 
the coast? four thousand four hundred stadia from 
the Tyras. In this city is the temple of the 
Parthenos, a certain deity ;® and the cape® which 


that the cape in question and the Little Chersonesus are 
identical. The cape (or peninsula) was bounded on the north 
by the isthmus (later mentioned), and ths isthmus was 
marked by a wall and trench (see 7.4 7) which connected 
Ctenus Harbour (mow the Harbour of Sebastopol) with 
Symbolon Limen (now the Harbour of Balaklava). 

4 In the Paphlagomian city called Heracleia Pontica (now 
Erekli). 5 The ‘‘city ” Just mentioned. 

8 «¢ New Chersonesus,” which 1s now in ruins near Sebas- 
topol. ‘‘Old Chersonesus” (in ruins in Strabo’s time) was 
near the isthmus of the httle peninsula which terminates in 
Cape Fanary. 

7 That is, including the entire circuit around the cvast of 
Karkinit Bay. 

8 «* Parthenos” (‘‘ Virgin”) usually means Athene; but in 
this case 16 means either the Tauric Artemis (see 5. 3, 12 and 
Diodorus Siculus, 4 44), or (what is more likely) Iphigeneia 
(see Herodotus, 4 103). In saying “deity,” and not ‘‘ god- 
dess,” Strabo seems purposely non-committal as between the 
two. ® Now Cape Fanary. 
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STRABO 


e ‘\ o , / ® b] 4 \ ¢ e 
LEpOV, OALMOVOS TLVOS, HS ETMVUMLOS Kal ) aKpa 7 
Tpo THS Wokews éoTiy ev cTadtloLs ExaTOV, KaXoU- 
peevn Tlap@énov, éyov vewv thy Saipovos xat 
Eoavov. petakd oé THs wodkews Kal THs axpas 
, a sm? ¢ \ 4 
Atmeves TpEls, E17 4 waratd Neppdvynoos xate- 
OKALMEVN Kal MET AVTHY ALLY oTEvoTTOMOS, KAO’ 
Ov pddtora ot Tadpot, jKvOtxov GOvos, Ta ANoT HLA 
guvictavtTo, ToLs KaTabevyouow ér avTov émuyel- 
poovres' Kanretras 66 SupBorwv Arunv. obdtos 8é 
‘a ‘ ¥ 4 ~ f 
Trove pos GAXov ALpéva Krevodvta eadovpevor 
TeTTapaxovra TTAOLOV bo O mov" ovtos & early 
o igOuds Oo KAEl@v THY pLKpaV Xeppovnoor, hy 
epayev THs peyadys Xeppovrjcov pépos, exov- 
gav dy avth rhv opovidpes Aeyouévny ode 
Xeppovncov. 

3. Atty & Fv mpotepov avrovomos, ropOoupéry 
dé bro tav BapBdpav jvaykdcOn mpoctdtyy 
éréabar MiOpiddrnv tov Kvratopa, orparnyiovra 
él rovs vmép tod ig@pod péxpt Bopvabévous 
BapBdpovs xat trod ’Adpiou® rtadra 8 hv ert 
‘Pwyaiovs mapackevy. éxelvos pev ody Kata 

7 \ > é bla / > \ 
TavTas Tas éAmidas dopevos méurras els THv 
Xeppdvyncov orpatidy, dpa mpos te Tovs DxvOas 
érrodguet ZKiroupoy Te Kal Tovs Yxtrdovpou waidas 


1 git, Meineke emends to adr7 
® kal rod ’ASpiov, Memeke 1elegates to foot of page 





1 See 4. 1, 4. and footnote. 
2 “Signal Harbour”; now the Harbour of Balaklava. 
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is in front of the city, at a distance of one hundred 
stadia, is also named after this deity, for it 1s called 
the Parthenium, and it has a shrine and xoanon} 
of her. Between the city and the cape are three 
harbours. Then comes the Old Chersonesus, which 
has been razed to the ground ; and after 1t comes a 
narrow-mouthed harbour, where, generally speaking, 
the Tauri, a Scythian tribe, used to assemble their 
bands of pirates in order to attack all who fled 
thither for refuge. It 1s called Symbolon Limen.? 
This harbour forms with another harbour called 
Ctenus Limen® an isthmus forty stadia in width ; 
and this is the isthmus that encloses the Little 
Chersonesus, which, as I was saying, is a part of 
the Great Chersonesus and has on it the city of 
Chersonesus, which bears the same name as the 
peninsula. 

3. This city + was at first self-governing, but when 
it was sacked by the barbarians it was foiced to 
choose Mithridates Eupator as protector. He was 
then leading an army against the barbarians who 
lived beyond the isthmus? as far as the Borysthenes 
and the Adrias ;* this, however, was preparatory to 
a campaign against the Romans. So, then, in 
accordance with these hopes of his he gladly sent 
an army to Chersonesus, and at the same time 
carried on war against the Scythians, not only 
against Scilurus, but also the sons of Scilurus— 


3 «Comb Harbour” (now the Harbour of Sebastopol) ; 
probably so called from the sharp indentations in the 
coast. 

4 Strabo 1s now thinking of the Old Chersonesus. 

5 Isthmus of Perekop 

6 That 1s, the head of the Adriatic. 


STRABO 


Tous mepl IldédXaxov, ods Tlocendwvios pev TevT}- 
KOVTG ono, “ArrodAwvibys bé oySonKovra. aa 
6é TOUTOUS Té éxerp@aato Bia Kat Booropou 
KaTerTN Uplos wap éxovTos ha Bev Ilapsrasou * 
TOD KATEXOVTOS. é& éxetr ou 67 To xpovou Tois 
TOD Booropou duvdorais n Tov Xeppovncitay 
TOALS UITHAKOOS pEX pL vov éott. TO 8 icov o 
Krevots Suéyes THs Te TOY Xeppoynoiray TONEWS 
Kal Tov 2upBorav Atpévos. pera, éé Tov up- 
Borov Areva pexpt Qeodocias TONES ” Tavpien 
mapanrta, Xirbeov jou oTadiwy TO cos, Tpaxela 
Kab /OpELvy | Kal rarauyilovaa Tois Bopéaus iSputas. 
mpoKerTas ° 8 auras axa TOD 7 pos TO TENAYOS 
Kal Thy peonuBpiav é EXKEL LEVY) KATH Tladdayoviav 
Kal "A paotpty TOMY, Kadetrat O€ Kptob Méterov. 
avrinerra 5 avTH TO TOV Tadhayovey axparn- 
ae 7 KdpapSus TO Statpodv eis meXayn Svo TOV 

EvEevov movrov TO éxatépaber opiyyouere : 
Top0 ue. duéornKe & » KdpapBis ris pay TOV 
Xeppovnoitav workews otadious Suoyidtous Kab 
mevTakoctous, Tod O€ Kpvod Metwou modu éXat- 
Tous Tov api uov" cuxXvol yoby TOy dLtaTAcvadvTwOV 


1 TupialSov (ABC), QWepioidov (7ro); Meineke reads TTarpr- 
oddov (the spelling on coins) Butsee C Muller, Znd Var. 
Lect., p. 983; and footnote on Napiodiny, 7 4, 4. 

z mpooketrat (ABC). 

3 sdiyyouery (B, with correction, C/). 





1 See 7. 3. 17. 

2 Tattle is known of this Apollonides According to the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (4. 983, 1175), he wrote a 
geographical treatise entitled Periplus of Europe 

3 The Cimmerian Bosporus, the country about the strait of 
Kertch. The capital was Panticapaeum (now Kertch). 
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Palacus! and the rest—who, according to Posei- 
donius were fifty in number, but according to 
Apollonides* were eighty. At the same time, also, 
he not only subdued all these by force, but also 
established himself as lord of the Bosporus,? re- 
ceiving the country as a voluntary gift from 
Parisades* who held sway over it. So from that 
tre on down to the present the city of the 
Chersonesites has been subject to the potentates of 
the Bosporus. Again, Ctenus Limen is equidistant 
from the city of the Chersonesites and Symbolon 
Limen. And after Symbolon Limen, as far as the 
city Theodosia,® lies the Tauric seaboard, which is 
abéut one thousand stadia in length. It is rugged 
and mountainous, and is subject to furious storms 
from the north. And in front of it lies a promontory 
which extends far out towards the high sea and the 
south in the direction of Paphlagonia and the city 
Amastris ;® it is called Criumetopon.’? And opposite 
it lies that promontory of the Paphlagonians, 
Carambis,8 which, by means of the strait, which is 
contracted on both sides, divides the Euxine Pontus 
into two seas.2 Now the distance from Carambis to 
the city of the Chersonesites is two thousand five 
hundred stadia,!® but the number to Criumetopon is 
much less; at any rate, many who have sailed across 


4 The correct spelling of the name seems to be ‘‘Paeri- 
sades” (so on coins), but several ancient writers spell 1t 
Parisades. 

5 Now called Feodosia or Kaffa. 

6 Now Amasra. 

7 Laterally, ** Ram’s-forehead” ; now Cape Karadje. 

® Now Cape Kerembe. 

9 Cp. 2. 5. 22, where the same thought is clearly expressed. 

19 But ep. 2.5 22. 
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TOV Tope pov aa paciv iSely auporéepas éxaTé~ 
poder Tas axpas. év 0€ TH Opeivy TaY Tavpov 
Kal TO Spos éoriy ) Tpamelods, 0 MOLU{LOV TH 
monet TH mepl Ty T (Bapaviay Kab THY Koryida: 
Kal adrro 6 éotiv dpos Kippeprov KATA THY aurny 
opewny, Suvac revo dyT@y Tore Tov Kippepiov év 
TO Booropy" Ka? 6 Kal Kippepexos Booropos 
Kanreirae Tod TopOwod may, 0 éméyet TO CTOMA 
ths Marwridos. 

4, Mera dé thy dpeviy thy AexPeloar 7 
Gcovocia KELTAL TOMS, medtov evryatov exovca 
Kab Aapéva pavol Kal éxatov émuTndeov obTos 
6é Spas iy ™ poTEpov THS TOY Boo ropiavév recut 
Tavpov ys Kai ) é&Rs 8 éotly ebyatos Xopa 
péxpt Jlavtinaraiov, THs HNTpOTOE@s TOV 
Booropiavav, idpupevns éml TO oTOwaTe THS 
Maroridos. gore O€ TO petakv THs Beodocias 
Kal TOU Tavtixamaiou oTdd.ot mrepl TEV TAOS LOL 
Ka TplaKovTa, xeopat TATA oLTopopos, Keouas 
éyouoa Kal TOY EUVALMEVOY TO Nupdatov kadov- 
pevov. 70 € Havticamazov Ogos éoTl mavTn 
TMEPLOLKOU LEVOS év KvKAY oradioy elKoot TPos Ew 
o exet Atueva Kat vewpla Ocov TpLaKovTa ve@r, 
éxee bé Kal axpoTroNty" KTio La, & éotl Midyoioy. 
Euovapyxetro dé moAUy ¥povov vm0 Suvactav TOY 
wept Aetxwva kai Ldtupov! cat Tapirddnv? airy 


: 2dr vpov, Casaubon, for Zdyavpor ; ; so the later editors. 
* Tepid yy (A); see Map:od3ov and footnote, 7. 4. 3 





1 Op. the footnote on seeing from Lilybaeum to the 
Carthaginian harbour, 6, 2. 1. 
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the strait say that they have seen both promontoiies, 
on either side, at the same time. In the mountainous 
district of the Taurians is also the mountain Tra- 
pezus,? which has the same name as the city? in 
the neighbourhood of Tibarama and Colchis. And 
near the same mountainous district is also another 
mountain, Cimmerius,* so called because the Cim- 
merians once held sway in the Bosporus ; and it is 
because of this fact that the whole of the strait ® 
which extends to the mouth of Lake Maeotis is 
called the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

4, After the aforesaid mountainous district is the 
city Theodosia. It is situated in a fertile plain and 
has a harbour that can accommodate as many as a 
hundred ships; this harbour in earlier times was 
a boundary between the countries of the Bosporians 
and the Taurians. And the country that comes 
next after that of Theodosia is also fertile, as far 
as Panticapaeum. Panticapaeum is the metropolis 
of the Bosporians and is situated at the mouth of 
Lake Maeotis. The distance between Theodosia 
and Panticapaeum is about five hundred and. thirty 
stadia; the district is everywhere productive of 
grain, and it contains villages, as well as a city 
called Nymphaeum,$ which possesses a good harbour. 
Panticapaeum is a hill inhabited on all sides in a 
circuit of twenty stadia. To the east it has a 
harbour, and docks for about thirty ships; and it 
also has an acropolis, It isa colony of the Milesians. 
For a long time it was ruled as a monarchy by the 
dynasty of Leuco, Satyrus, and Parisades, as were 


2 Now Tchadir-Dagh. 3 Ze, the Trebizond of to-day. 
4 Now Aghirmisch-Dagh. 5 The strait of Kertch. 


6 Now Kalati, 
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Té Kal at TANTLOX@poL KATOLKLAL micas al ‘Teph TO 
oTOMa THS Mazoredos éxatépwbev expe Tlapica- 
Sov Tov Mb pidary TapacovTos THY d.pxyy. 
éxaobdyTo dé TUpavvot, Kaltrep ol TWAE€LoUS émcetxels 
yeyovotes, apEaduevot aro ILapiodéou * Kat Aev- 
KoOvOS. Tapio dons de Kat Oeds vevouioras TOUT 
86 OMeOvU{LOS kal } voraros, Os? ovx olos Te Op 
avr ex eu ™ pos TOUS BapBapous, bdpov m™pat- 
Topévous pellm Tod ™ porepor, MiOpidary TO 
Evrarops mapédaxe THY apyny’ é& éxeivou 8° 
Bacineia yeyevnra ‘Papatoss UmiKo0s. TO ee 
obv ahéov avris Hépos dotiv émt ths Edparns, 
Hépos O€ TL Kal éml THs "Acias. 

5. To &e oT ope. THS Mataridos Kanelrat ev 
Keppepexds Booropos, dpyerat O€ aro peilovos 
WNATOUS, ame éBoounnovra Tou oT adioy™ Kal? 6 
Siaipovory éK TOV meph Tavrixamatov ToT Eis 
THY eyyuTato TOALY THS Actas, THY Pavayopiav' 
TéENeUTE 8 els TONW TTEVOTEPOV TopO won. Stat pel 
oy 0 TTEVOTOS OUTOS THY "Aciav a am6 TAS Evparys, 
ral O Tavais TOTA[0S, KAT AY TLE pv pec aro TOV 
dpxTov els Te THY AL vnD kal TO oTOpa auras’ 
dv0 8 exer Tas els THY Atpvny ex Bohas due ovoas 
annoy Soov aradtous éfijKovTa. gore os Kal 
TOMS opavuuos 7@ TroTay®, péyloTtoy TOV Bap: 
Bdpov ép optov peta TO ILavtixdratov. év 
dptorepa & eiomdéovTe Tov Kippepirxov Boomopov 


1 Tlapirédov (AC). 
2 8s, Corais and Meineke insert, following Bno. 





1 His title seems to have been Paerisades V. On the titles 
and times of the monarchs in this dynasty, see Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. ** Bosporus,” p. 758. 
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also all the neighbouring settlements near the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis on both sides, until Pari- 
sades gave over the sovereignty to Mithmdates. 
They were called tyrants, although most of them, 
beginning with Parisades and Leuco, proved to be 
equitable rulers. And Parisades was actually held 
in honour as god. The last! of these monarchs 
also bore the name Parisades, but he was unable 
to hold out against the barbanans, who kept exacting 
greater tribute than before, and he therefore gave 
over the sovereignty to Mithridates Eupator. But 
since the time of Mithridates the kingdom has been 
subject to the Romans. The greater part of it is 
situated in Europe, although a part of it is situated 
in Asia.? 

5. The mouth of Lake Maeotis is called the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. It is rather wide at first— 
about seventy stadia—and it is here that people 
cross over from the regions of Panticapaeum to 
Phanagoria, the nearest city of Asia; but it ends 
in a much narrower channel. This strait separates 
Asia from Europe; and so does the Tanais? River, 
which is directly opposite and flows from the north 
into the lake and then into the mouth of it. The 
river has two outlets into the lake which are about 
sixty stadia distant from one another. There is also 
a city* which has the same name as the river, and 
next to Panticapaeum is the greatest emporium of 
the barbarians. On the left, as one sails into the 


According to Strabo, the boundary between Europe and 
Asia was formed by the Tanais (Don) River, Lake Maeotis 
(sea of Azof), and the C:immerian Bosporus (strait of Kertch). 
See 2 5, 26, 8l and 7. 4. 5. 

3 The Don. * The site was near Nedrigofka, 
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TONLYVLOY éoTt Muppnetov é éy elxoot oradioss d “mo 
TOU llavtixamaiou. Tov o¢ M uppnictov dum do voy 
bue xet Kon _Tapéeveor, Kae” Hyp oTEVATATOS 0 
elo AOus éotiy Ooov elKooe oTadlov, &yov avTiKel- 
péevnv ev TH Acta KOUNY, "AXA AELOD Kadouperny. 
évreibev 8° ebOuT rota pev émi tov Tavaw kal 
THY KATA TAS éxBodas vhoov oradioe OtoxXiALoL 
Sraxoo tot, pute pov é vrepiddrer TOU dpb wod 
TOUTOV TAEOVTL mapa TH “Aciay’ OV Si 
TplTrAdo Lop ev aptarepg TEOVTE péxpe TOU 
Tavasdos, ev ns TApaTrep Kab 0 ta O05 lopurau. 
ovTos yey ovv oO Tapam ous EPN|Los Tas 0 mapa 
THY Ebporyp, o 8 ép debug ovuK epnwos” o 6é 
CULTAS THs ALunS KUKNOS évvaxiaxeov io Topel- 
Tal oTadiov. 1 be Meéeyarn Xeppovycos Th ITe- 
horrovyrjow TpooeoLKe Kaul TO ox hua Kal To 
péyebos. éyouct & QUT HY ob Tob Boomopov 
VVETTAL KEKLKO LEV NY macay UTO TOY cuvex cov 
TONE HOV. T pOTEpov 5 etyov odLyNY pev 72)V 
7 pos TO JF TOLaTe THs Marwridos cai TO Tavtica- 
Tai EX pl Beodocias TOY Boomopiev TUpavvor, 
TH Searelorny péxpe Tod icOnod Kal tod KOMTOV 
TOU Kapewitov Padpor, LxvOtxov EOvos: xa 
EKANELTO 1 KOpa wicca avTn, axedov be TL Kal 4 
Fw Tod to woo pexX pe Bopvabévous, pope LvOia 
dia 86 76 wr OS Tov évbevoe _TEpaLou Levey TOV 
TE Tupay Kal TOY “la tpov Kab eT OLKOUVT@Y Ti 
viv Kab TAVTHS OUK oNyn bike mpoanyopevOy 
RcvGia, Tov Opaxdy ra uev TH Big cvyywpovr- 





1 On the site of, or near, Yenikale. 
2 Exact site unknown. * Chosen by the Romans(7. 4. 7). 
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Cimmerian Bosporus, is a little city, Myrmecium,! at 
a distance of twenty stadia from Panticapaeum. And 
twice this distance from Myrmecium is the village 
of Parthenium ;? here the strait is narrowest—about 
twenty stadia—and on the opposite side, in Asia, is 
situated a village called Achilleuum. Thence, if one 
sails straight to the Tanais and the islands near its 
outlets, the distance is two thousand two hundred 
stadia, but if one sails along the coast of Asia, the 
distance slightly exceeds this; if, however, one sails 
on the left as far as the Tanais, following the coast 
where the isthmus is situated, the distance is more 
than three times as much. Now the whole of the 
seaboard along this coast, I mean on the European 
side, is desert, but the seaboard on the right is not 
desert ; and, according to report, the total circuit 
of the lake is nine thousand stadia. The Great 
Chersonesus is similar to the Peloponnesus both in 
shape and in size. It is held by the potentates® of 
the Bosporus, though the whole of it has been 
devastated by continuous wars. But in earlier times 
only a small part of it—that which is close to the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis and to Panticapaeum and 
extends as far as Theodosia—was held by the tyrants 
of the Bosporians, whereas most of it, as far as the 
isthmus and the Gulf of Carcinites, was held by the 
Taurians, a Scythian tribe. And the whole of this 
country, together with about all the country outside 
the isthmus as far as the Borysthenes, was called 
Little Scythia. But on account of the large number 
of people who left Little Scythia and crossed both 
the Tyras and the Ister and took up their abode in 
the land beyond, no small portion of Thrace as well 
came to be called Little Scythia; the Thracians 
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VOL, III, R 


STRABO 


TOD, 7a Oe Th Kania, THS Ywpas’ EX@dNS ydp 
esti fh TOAAN AUTHs. 

6. Tis bé Xeppovijoov, TANY THS opewiis THS 
érl TH Oararry pexpe Oeodocias, H rye addy 
TeSias Kal ebyewds core maca, cite bé Kal 
apodpa eUTUXNS TplaicovT dxouv yoo * amosidwot, 
52a Tov TUXOVTOS opvKtou? cylouevn. opov te 
éréXovy oxTwKaloeka pupiadas pedipveoy Me- 
Opidarn, Tahavra 8 apyuptou Sraxootd ovY Tots 
"Aciavois ywptois tois meph THY Divorce. Kav 
TOUS mpooGev Xpovors evretben » Hy Ta oLToTOuTeta, 
Trois” EAXyot, eabdmep € ex THS ALpvNs at Taplxetat. 
Aevewva 6é hac éx Tis Qeodocias ‘AOnvaivus 
mera pupiadas pedipvay Siaxocias Kal déxa. 
ob 5 avrot ovToL kal Tewpyot éxahobvto iSiws Ova 
TO TOUS UmepKetpevous N ouddas ef elva, Tpepopevous 
Kpéac w arrows TE Kal immeiots, tmmei@ Oe Kat 
TUpp Kal yaranre Kal o&vydAaKTe (robTo dé Kat 
oyna eorey avrots KaracKevaa ev Tas)" Stomrep 
D ToUnT ns dnavras eLPNKE TOUS TAVT Taraxropa- 
yous. of pev ody Nowddes vodeutotal parrov 


1 rpiakovrdxouy your, Kramer, for tpidxovta your; but 
Meineke reads piaxorvrdxovy, emending aroildwo: to 
amroddodea. 

2 dpixrov, Jones, for the common reading, dpurrod (cp. 
ae A ~4 
dpuxrov, 15. 1. 18). 


t Or perhaps, ‘‘ plough-share.” 
aes Attic medimnus was about one bushel and a 
1a 

3 The Attic silver talent was about $1000. 

* Lenco sent to Athens 400,000 medimni of wheat annually, 
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giving way to them partly as the result of force and 
partly because of the bad quality of the land, for the 
greater part of the country 1s marshy. 

6. But the Chersonesus, except for the moun- 
tainous district that extends along the sea as far as 
Theodosia, is everywhere level and fertile, and in 
the production of grain it is extremely fortunate. 
At any rate, it yields thirty-fold if furrowed by any 
sort of a digging-instrument.! Further, the people 
of this region, together with those of the Asiatic 
districts round about Sindice, used to pay as tribute 
to Mithridates one hundred and eighty thousand 
medimni? and also two hundred talents of silver.? 
Ana in still earher times the Greeks imported their 
supplies of grain from here, just as they imported 
their supplies of salt-fish from the lake. Leuco, it 
is said, once sent from Theodosia to Athens two 
million one hundred thousand medimni.* These 
same people used to be called Georgi,® in the hteral 
sense of the term, because of the fact that the 
people who were situated beyond them were Nomads 
and lived not only on meats in general but also on 
the meat of horses, as also on cheese made from 
mare’s milk, on mare’s fresh milk, and on mare’s 
sour milk, which last, when prepared in a particular 
way, is much relished by them. And this 1s why 
the poet calls all the people in that part of the 
world “ Galactophagi.””® Now although the Nomads 


but in the year of the great famine (about 360 B.c.) he sent 
not only enough for Athens but a surplus which the Athe- 
nians sold at a profit of fifteen talents (Demosthenes, Against 
Leptines, 20. 32-83). 

5 2¢., ** Tillers of the soil.” 

& Cp. 7. 3.3, 7, 9 
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STRABO 


elow i) ANOTPLKOL, TONEMODGL Sé UTEP THY hopan. 
emiTpewavTes yap exe THY yh Tois eDedouct 
ryewpyelv avTL TaUTNS ayaToot popous hapBa- 
VOVTES TOUS GUYTETAYMEVOUS ETPLOUS TIVAS OK 
eis weptovoiay, adr eis Ta ehHnwepa Kal Ta 
avayKaia tod Biov' pn Sedovt@v 6é, avTols Trone- 
povaw. ovTw bé Kal Sixaiovs dua Kal aBlovs 
6 ToLnTIS elpnke Tovs avTovs TovTOUS dvdpas' 
émet, THY ye Popwyv arevTaKtoupévwyv, ovd ay 
Kablotavto els woAeuov. ove arevtaktovas 8 
of 1 Suvdpes rretovOotes, WoTE 1} auvvacbas padios 
& 

ériovtas 7) KwADoaL THY Epodov’ Kabdtep “Acav- 
Spov tornoat dynow ‘Trruixparns, amorexiocavra 
Tov icOuov THS Xeppovijcov tov mpos TH Marwrids, 
Tplakocioy dvta Kat éEjKxovta oradimv, émictt)- 
cavra mupyous Kal’ &eactov arddtov Séxa.2 of 
66 Tewpyot ravrn peéev uepwrepot Tre aya Kal 
ToATiK@TEpoL vopiCovTas elvat, ypnwaTioraL & 
ovrTes kal Oaratrns dmTomevor ANoTHpiwy ovK 
anvéyovTat, ovoeé TeV ToLovTwY ddiKI@Y Kal 
aTNEOVEELOD. 

7. Ipods 8 rots xatapiOunbetor® rémoss* ev Th 
Xeppoviow Kal ra poovpia wrnpEev, & KaTeoKev- 

1 8 ob (ABCI); & of (20), the editors, 

2 8éxa, Memeke emends to éva (one) ; Forbiger and Tardieu 
following. 

3 rois xarapiOunbetor, Corais, for rhy xaraplOunow ; so the 
later editors. 


4 rérois, the editors, for rdros (Al), rbot (BC), trav rérav 
(no). 





1 Asander usurped the throne of the Bosporus in 47 (or 46) 
BC, after he had overthrown and killed his chief, King 
Pharnaces, and had defeated and killed Mithridates of 
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are warriors rather than brigands, yet they go to 
war only for the sake of the tributes due them ; 
for they turn over their land to any people who wish 
to till it, and are satisfied if they receive in return 
for the land the tribute they have assessed, which 
is a moderate one, assessed with a view, not to an 
abundance, but only to the daily necessities of life ; 
but if the tenants do not pay, the Nomads go to 
war with them, And so it is that the poet calls 
these same men at the same time both ‘‘ just” and 
“yesourceless”’; for if the tributes were paid regu- 
larly, they would never resort to war. But men 
who are confident that they are powerful enough 
eitler to ward off attacks easily or to prevent any 
invasion do not pay regularly; such was the case 
with Asander,! who, accordmg to Hypsicrates,? 
walled off the isthmus of the Chersonesus which 1s 
near Lake Maeotis and is three hundred and sisty 
stadia in width, and set up ten towers for every 
stadium. But though the Georgi of this region are 
considered to be at the same time both more gentle 
and civilised, still, since they are money-getteis and 
have to do with the sea, they do not hold aloof from 
acts of piracy, nor yet from any other such acts of 
injustice and greed. 

7. In addition to the places in the Chersonesus 
which I have enumerated, there were also the three 


Pergamon who sought the throne. His kingdom extended 
as far as the Don (see 11. 2. 11 and 13.4. 3), and he built 
the fortifications above mentioned to prevent the invasions 
of the Scythians. 

2 Hypsicrates flourished in the time of Julius Caesar. He 
wrote a number of historical and geographical treatises, hut 
the exact titles are unknown (see Pauly-Wissowa, 8.1.). 
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STRABO 


aoe Leiroupos Kal OL raises, oloméep Kal oppa- 
T) ptots é :Xp@vTo T pos TOUS Mptdarou aTparnyous, 
TlaXxakiov Te Kat XaBov Kat Neatronis: Av dé Kal 
Evraroptopv tt, KTicavTos Atopdvrov* MiOpidary* 
otpatnyobvtos.® éott 8 axpa diéxovoa Tov Tav 
Neppovnaitay rerxous Ocoy mevTeKaidena, ora 
dious, KOATCOV mowtca evperyeOn, VEVOVTA IPOS 
THY WoALy’ TovTOU © UmrépKerrau Lipvoldrarra, 
dom HryLov éyouca: évtadda Sé cal 0 Krevods Fv. 
iy obvv |AvTEXOLEY,* oi Baoirixol TOMOpKOUpEvOL 
TH Te axpa TH NexPeton Ppoupay é eynarértnaay, 
TELXLTAVTES Tov TOTrOV, Kal TO oTOe. TOD KONTTOU 
TO expe THs TONES duéxooay, dare melevecVae 
padtws Kal Tpomrov TLva _ pba elvat ToAL €€ 
auoiv: €Kx be TOUTOV pdaov dex povovTo Tous 
Devdas. émret O¢ Kal TO Svarerxiopare Too ioO pot 
Tov mpos te Krevobvte mpooéBanov Kab Thy 
Tadppov évéxouy Kardue, To pel Hpépav yedv- 
poder J2€pos VUKTO@P everripmpacay ot Bactrexol 
Kal avrelxov téws, ws emexpatnoay. eal viv 
vuTro TOlS TOY Booropavev Bactredour, ods av 
‘Pwpaior KatactiowoL, atavTd éotiv. 


1 rod, before M:Opi8dé7ov, Meineke inserts. 

2 Mi@p:5dtn, Tzschucke, for M:OpsSdrov; so Corais, Muller- 
Dubner, and the versions of Guarinus and the Italian 
translator; see Stephanus, and Pausanias 9. 1. 2 (Hépéy 
arparnyoivra). Meineke retams M:dp:tdrov. 

. orparnyouvros, Meineke emends to otparnyod, but 
orparnyou rivos (Kramer) would be better than that. 

* avréxouev, Corais, for rade’ Exorey; so the later editors. 





1 The sites of these forts are unknown, but they must have 
been not far from the line of fortifications which ran along 
the eastern boundary of the Little Chersonesus (see 7 4. 2). 
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forts which were built by Scilurus and his sons— 
the forts which they used as bases of operations 
against the generals of Mithridates—I mean Palacium, 
Chabum, and Neapolis.| There was also a Fort 
Eupatorium,’? founded by Diophantus when he was 
leading the army for Mithridates. There is a cape 
about fifteen stadia distant from the wall of the 
Chersonesites 53 it forms a very large gulf which 
inclines towards the city. And above this gulf is 
situated a lagoon * which has salt-works. And here, 
too, was the Ctenus Harbour. Now it was in order 
that they might hold out that the besieged generals 
of the king fortified the place, established a garrison 
ou the cape aforesaid, and filled up that part of the 
mouth of the gulf which extends as far as the city, 
so that there was now an easy journey on foot and, 
in a way, one city instead of two Consequently, 
they could more easily beat off the Seythians. But 
when the Scythians made their attack, near Ctenus, 
on the fortified wall that extends across the isthmus, 
and daily filled up the trench with straw, the generals 
of the king set fire by night to the part thus bridged 
by day, and held out until they finally prevailed over 
them. And to-day everything is subject to whatever 
kings of the Bosporians the Romans choose to set up. 


2 Fort Kupatorium is not to be identified with the city of 
Eupatoria (mentioned by Ptolemaeus, 3, 6.2‘, nor with the 
modern Eupatoria (the Crimean Kozlof), It was situated on 
what 1s now Cape Paul, where Fort Paul is, to the east of 
Sebastopol (Becker, Jahrb. fur Philol., Sunpl. vol., 1856), or 
else on the opposite cape between the Harbour of Sebastopol 
and what is called Artillery Bay, where Fort Nicholas was 
(C. Muller, note on Ptolemaens, J.c.). 

$ 2.¢., the wall of the aity of New Chersonesus. 

. Now Uschakowskaja Balka (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘‘ Hupa- 
tor ia , YF r 
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8. "ldsov 6€ rod YxvOiKod Kai Tod Yapparixod 
qravTos €Ovous TO TOUS Lrmous éxTéuvew evTrebeias 
xdpw* puxpot pev yap etowy, d€eis 5€ ohddpa al 
duotretOets. Opa & eiciv év pév Tois &Xeowy 
érddwv kai cvaypov, ev 5€ Tots mediots dvaypuwv 
Kat Sopkddav. tdvov dé TL kat TO deTOV pH yi 
veoOar év Tois TOTOLs TOVTOLS. ots O€ TOY TETpPA- 
TOOWY O KaNOvpEVOS KOAOS, peTakU éXddov Kal 
KpLod TO péyeos, NevKos, dE depos TovTaY Th 

pone, Tivayv Tots pwIwaw eis THY Keharny, ELT 
évredbev eis Hhuépas Taplevmy Trelovs, WoT év TH 
avvdp@ véuerOar padias. ToravTn peyv % éxTos 
“Iotpov waca, % petraku Tob “Phvouv Kai tod 
Tavdidos rotapod, wéxpe THs Llovtixis Oardtrns 
kal THS Matéridos. 


V. 

1. Aourd & éoti ris Eipwrns 4 évros “Totpov 
kab tis KuKA@m OGaratrns, apEawévy aro Tod 
puxod Tob ‘Adptatixod, péypt Tod ‘Tepod ordpatos 
Tov lorpov, év 7 éotiw 4 Te Eddas kal ta Tov 
Maxedovev cai tov “Hrespwrav evn nai ra 

C 313 brép rovTwy mpos tov “Iotpov! xaéjKovta Kal 
mpos THY éb Exadtepa Oddatray, tiv ve “Adpia- 
tixny Kal thy Tlovtixny, mpos pev THv ’ Adpratixyy 
ra “IAdupixd, mpos 5€ tiv érépay péypr Fpo- 
movrioos Kal “KAXnorovrov Ta Opdxia kal ef 
Tiva TovTos avapémixtar YevOcna H Kerried. 


1 “Ierpov, lyrwhitt, for ic@udv ; so the editors. 
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8. It is a peculiarity of the whole Scythian and 
Sarmatian race that they castrate their horses to 
make them easy to manage; for although the horses 
are small, they are exceedingly quick and hard to 
manage. As for game, there are deer and wild 
boars in the marshes, and wild asses and 10e deer 
in the plains. Another peculiar thing 1s the fact 
that the eagle is not found in these regions, And 
among the quadrupeds there is what is called the 
“colos’”’;1 it is between the deer and ram in size, is 
white, is swifter than they, and drinks through its 
nostrils into its head, and then from this storage 
supplies itself for several days, so that it can easily 
livé in the waterless country. Such, then, is the 
nature of the whole of the country which 1s outside 
the Ister between the Rhenus and the Tanaris Rivers 
as far as the Pontic Sea and Lake Maeotis. 


V 


1, The remainder of Europe consists of the 
country which is between the Ister and the en- 
circling sea, beginning at the recess of the Adriatic 
and extending as far as the Sacred Mouth? of the 
Ister. In this country are Greece and the tribes 
of the Macedonians and of the Epeirotes, and all 
those tribes above them whose countries reach to 
the Ister and to the seas on either side, both 
the Adriatic and the Pontic—to the Adriatic, the 
Illyrian tribes, and to the other sea as far as the 
Propontis and the Hellespont, the Thracian tribes 
and whatever Scythian or Celtic tribes are inter- 


1 “* A large he-goat without horns” (Hesychius, s.v.). 
2 See 7. 3. 15. 
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det 8 amd tov “lorpou thy dpyny rojcacOal, Ta 
édheiis Néyovtas Tos TeptodevOetat TOTOLS* TAUTA 
& éoti ta cvveyh TH Itadia te nai tais “Adee 
cat Veppavois cal Aaxots cal Térats. Siva & dv 
Tis Kal Tadra &éd\0u't Tpomrov yap Tiva TO lot pw 

‘ /f 3 f 9 \ \ \ \ 
TapavAnnra éotetTa Te LAvpixa kal ta Iaovixa 
Kal Ta Opaxia bpn, play tas ypapyny arrote- 
NodvTa, Senxovoay aio Tov *Adpiov péxype mpos 
tov [lovtov: hs mpocaperia pév eos pépn Ta 
petaty tod “lotpov Kal Tov dpHyv, mpos vorov 8 3) 
te ‘EXAds Kal » cuveyns BdpBapos eye THS 
épervijs. mpos wev ody TH Tlovt@ 76 Alwov €or 
dpos, méytoTov TOY TaUTH Kal UYrnrOTaTODV, méeenY 
Tws dvatpoby THY Opdxny: ad’ od dyor TorAvVBios 
apdbotépas KaGopaacbat Tas Pardrras, ovK adn} 
Aéyou: Kal yap TO SidotTnua péya TO TpPd3 TOV 
"Adpiav Kal ra émicKxotobvTa woAdd. ampos bé 
to Adpia taca 7 “Apdia oxyeddy tL, péon S 7 
Tlavovia, cai abtn maca ivrndy. ed’ éxadrepa & 
auThs, érl pev Ta Opaxia 1% ‘Podown opopei,® 
inpnrov > dpos pera tov Aiuov, émt € Odtepa mpos 
dpxrov Ta IAAupixa, } Te TOV AdTaptaray* yopa 
kal 7 Aapdav«yj. Réywuev oF Ta “Iddupice 
wmpata, ouvadrrovTa te te “Iaotpm Kat Tails 


1 §:éA01, Corais, for 8:éA@o.3 so the later editors. 
2 §uopet, Meineke, for Snopoy ; so Muller-Dubner. 
2 inbnadvy, Meineke emends to tyyAdraror. 

4 Adraptaray, the editors, for At-yapiardr, 





1 See 7. 3. 2, 11. + Cp: 7. 1.1. 3 Balkan. 
4 The southern part of Dalmatia, bounded by the River 
Naro (now Narenta); but Strabo is thinking also éf the 
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mingled! with them. But I must make my begin- 
ning at the Ister, speaking of the parts that come 
next in order after the regions which I have already 
encompassed in my description. These are the 
parts that border on Italy, on the Alps, and on the 
countries of the Germans, Dacians, and Getans. 
This country also? might be divided into two parts, 
for, in a way, the Illyrian, Paeonian, and Thracian 
mountains are parallel to the Ister, thus completing 
what is almost a straight line that reaches from the 
Adrias as far as the Pontus; and to the north of 
this line are the parts that are between the Ister 
and the mountains, whereas to the south are Greece 
‘ahd the barbarian country which borders thereon and 
extends as far as the mountainous country. Now 
the mountam called Haemus®? is near the Pontus; 
it is the largest and highest of all mountains in that 
part of the world, and cleaves Thrace almost in the 
centre. Polybius says that both seas are visible from 
the mountain, but this is untrue, for the distance to 
the Adrias is great and the things that obscure the 
view are many. On the other hand, almost the 
whole of Ardia* is near the Adrias. But Paeoma 
is in the middle, and the whole of it too is high 
country. Paeonia is bounded on either side, first, 
towards the Thracian parts, by Rhodope,® a mountain 
next in height to the Haemus, and secondly, on the 
other side, towards the north, by the Illyrian parts, 
both the country of the Autariatae and that of the 
Dardanians.6 So then, let me speak first of the 
Illyrian parts, which join the Ister and that part of 


Ardian Mountain (now the Dinara; see 7. 5. 5), which runs 
thr rough the centre of Dalmatia as far as the pakas 
5 Now Despoto-Dagh. 8 Op. 7. 5. 6 
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"Adreo wy, at* KewTat peTaty THs ‘Iradias kal 
THS Deppavias, apEdueva ” amo THS diwyns THS 
Kara {Tous Ovdwdorrxovs Kai ‘Partovs nat Tor- 
vious.® 
2. Mépos peév 57 Te THs YOpas TadTIS Honwoaav 
ot Aaxot KATATONELHTAVTES Boious Kat Tav- 
pioxovs, eOun Kedrina Ta vo Kpitacipy,* 
pac Korres elvat THY xopav a perépay, kaimep 
moTaov Sietpyovros TOU Iapicou, péovros aro 
TOV opav érl tov “Iorpov Kare TOUS LxopdiaKous 
KANOUMEVOUS Tararas: Kal yap ouToL tols TAAv- 
puxots ever Kal Tois Opaxtors dvamé eKnoay: 
arr exetvous per ol Aaxot KATENUC AD, TOUTOLS ot: 
Kal ouppaxors EXPNTAVTO TOANGKUS. TO be 
Roem ov Exours Tavvevior MEX pL LeyeoTixips Kal 
"lor pou \Tpos apKTov Kal gw" mpos 06 TaNAM peony 
emt wA€ov Sareivovet. 4 Oé Reyer tity TOALS 
éort Tlavvovioy év cup Sorj TOT ApLeOV TAELOVOD, 
aT av TOV TWTOY, evpues OppNT PLOY TO TPOs 
Aaxous TokEu@* VTOTET TOKE yap Tais "\reowy, 
C 314 ab Siareivovar péype tav “larrodwv, Kerrixod Té 
apa kal ‘Trrupixod GOvous: eévtedley Oé wal 
woTamot péovat woAuv® Katadépovtes eis auTny 


1 ai, Corais, for &; so the later editors 
” dpéduevan, Corais, for GpEdueva ; so the later editors. 
8 Towlovs, Corais emends to ‘EAountiovs, and so Meineke; 
C Muller to Twvyévovs See note to translation. 
4 *Experocelpw (ABC), Kperoaip (C), but see 7. 3. 11. 
5 soadv, Corais and Meineke emend to moAAol. 


4 





1 Lake Constance (the Bodensee), see 7. 1. 5. 
* Meineke emends ‘“‘Toenu” (otherwise unknown) to 
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the Alps which lies between Italy and Germany and 
begins at the lake? which is near the country of the 
Vindelici, Rhaeti, and Toeni 

2. A part of this country was laid waste by the 
Dacians when they subdued the Bon and Tauriscei, 
Celtic tribes under the rule of Critasirus.? They 
alleged that the country was theirs, although it was 
separated from theirs by the River Parisus,* which 
flows from the mountains to the Ister near the 
country of the Scordisc: who are called Galatae,’ 
for these too ® lived intermingled with the Illyrian 
and the Thracian tribes. But though the Dacians 
destroyed the Boii and Taurisci, they often used the 
Scordisci as allies. The remainder of the country 
in question is held by the Pannonii as far as 
Segestica? and the Ister, on the north and east, 
although their territory extends still farther in the 
other directions. The city Segestica, belonging to 
the Pannonians, 1s at the confluence of several 
rivers,® all of them navigable, and is naturally fitted 
to be a base of operations for making war against 
the Dacians; for it lies beneath that part of the 
Alps which extends as far as the country of the 
Iapodes, a tribe which is at the same time both 
Celtic and Illyrian. And thence, too, flow rivers 
which bring down into Segestica much merchandise 


** Helvetu,” the word one would expect here (cp. 7. 1. 5); 
but (on textual grounds) “‘Toygem” (cp. 7. 1. 2) is almost 
certainly the correct reading. 

3 Cp. 7.3 11. 

4 The ‘ Parisus” (otherwise unknown) should probably be 
emended to ‘‘ Pathissus” (now the Lower Theiss), the river 
mentioned by Phny (4. 25) in connection with the Dac 

5 4.¢, Gauls. 5 Cp. 7. 5. 1 and footnote. 

7 Now Sissek. ® Cp. 4.6. 10. 
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? rid \ 4 > n ? ? ? 
Tov Te GAAOv Kal tov é« Ths “Itadias doptov. 
3 X N f 1 3 oe / e @ n~ 2 
eg yap Navioptov' é& “Axudnias u7repGeior 
, 
THY "Oxpav eiai orddiot TpLaKoGLOL TEVTHKOVTA, 
e e nw 
els hv at appapakar Katayovtal, Tav Tavpicxwv 
ovcay KaTotkiav: évio. 5é mevtaxocious daciv. 
» 8 "Oxpa tarevotatov pépos tay “Adredy éote 
Tay StaTervovoay ard Ths “Pautixns péexpe lamo- 
“ ] Fa] 
Sov: évredbev & é€aiperas Ta don dd €v Tots 
eA \ rn wy © of \ 42 
Idmrooe kal wareirar”"ArXBia. opoiws dé Kal éx 
T 4 ? K “ e / A / 3 8 ‘ 
epyéore, Kduns Kapriris, vrépbecis eats Sea 
n 4 
THs "Oxpas eis EXos Aovyeov Kadovpevov. TAN- 
atov dé Tod Navroprov® rotapos éott Koprépas, 
4 ) 

o Sexouevos Ta hoptia® obTos pév ody Eis TOY 
3 / 42 / 2 A 5° 3 ‘ / e de 
Ddov* éuBdarre, éxeivos o eis tov ApdBSov o dé 
eis tov Noapov xara tiv Yeyeorixnv. évredbev 
3 nO € No 0 \ \ } \ “ 

76n 0 Noapos wAnGce wpocAaBav tov dia TeV 
"I 0 4 a? , ” f 
amodwy péeovtra éx tod AXP.ov épovs Kora, 
cupSdrr.g TO Aavovim Kata robs ZKopdioxovs. 
6 6€ WAOds Ta TOAAG Tools ToTapois éml Tas 
bla 9 , OC 65 ? ‘ f > ‘ 
dpxtouvs éativ' 0605 avo Tepyéore él ro 
Aavowiov otadsioy dcov yiriwy Kal Sdiaxociov. 
éyyos 66 Tihs Yeyeotexhs éots xat h Boia 
? \ ‘4 > e “~ c a’ 3 
ppovpiov Kal Liputov, ev 06@ Keipevar TH Ets 
Irantav. 


1 Navmoprov, Casaubon, for Nadwoyrov; so the later editors 
2 Swepbeiot, Meineke emends to treprideior 

3 Nauméprov, Casaubon, for Navrdyrov. 

4 Sdov, Tzschucke, for Savoy; so Corais and the MSS. on 
4 6.10. Meineke reads Sdfor (K). 


5 §’, Corais inserts; so the later editors 





‘ The Julian Alps. 2 Now Ober-Lanbach. 
3 Op. 4. 6. 1, 1 Now Trieste. 
§ Now Lake Zirknitz, 8 Now the Gurk. 
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both from other countries and from Italy. For if 
one passes over Mount Ocra! from Aquileia to 
Nauportus,? a settlement of the Tauriseci, whither 
the wagons are brought, the distance is three 
hundred and fifty stadia, though some say five 
hundred. Now the Ocra is the lowest part of that 
portion of the Alps which eatends from the country 
of the Rhaeti to that of the Iapodes. Then the 
mountains rise again, in the country of the lapodes, 
and are called “ Albian.”’? In hke manner, also, 
there is a pass which leads over Ocra from Tergeste,* 
a Carnic village, to a marsh called Lugeum.® Near 
Nauportus there is a river, the Corcoras,? which 
re@eives the cargoes. Now this river empties into 
the Saus, and the Saus into the Dravus, and the 
Dravus into the Noarus’ near Segestica. Im- 
mediately below Nauportus the Noarus is further 
increased in volume by the Colapis,® which flows 
from the Albian Mountain through the country of 
the Iapodes and meets the Danuvius near the 
country of the Scordisci. The voyage on these 
rivers is, for the most part, towards the north. 
The road from Tergeste to the Danuvius is about 
one thousand two hundred stadia. Near Segestica, 
and on the road to Italy, are situated both Siscia,’ a 
fort, and Sirmium.?® 


* Something 1s wrong here. In 4. 6.10 Strabo rightly 
makes the Saus (Save) flow past Segestica (Sissek)and empty 
into the Danube, not the Drave. The Drave, too, empties 
into the Danube, not into some Noarus River. Moreover, 
the Noarns is otherwise unknown, except that it is again 
mentioned in 7. 5. 12 as *‘ flowing past Segestica.” 

8 Now the Kulpa. 

® The usual name for Segestica itself was Siscia. 

10 Now Mitrovitza. 
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3. "E@vn 8 éoti tav Lavvoviov Bpedeor rai 
"AvdsCynrios kab Actiwves xat lepoverat kai 
Malato. xal Aaouriatar, av Batwv Ayepor, 
kal dda donpotepa puixpd, &+ draTerver péype 
Aardpatias, ayedov S€ Te Kat “Apodsaiwy,” love 
mpos votov. amaca 83% % dro Tod pvyod Tod 
"ASpiov trapyKxovoa open péxpt ToD ‘PrfomKod 
xorTOU Kal TAS “Apdsaiwy* yas lrrvpixy éore,5 
petakd mimrovoa tis te Oardtrys Kal Tov 
Ilavvoviwy éOvav. ayedov dé te kal évredOev 
THY apxXnv tromntéov THs auvexods rreptodelas 
dvaraBotat pixpa Ttav AEexOévTwv aporTepor. 
éhapev © év tH weptodeia tHS Itadtas “Iotanus 
elvat mpwrovs THs “lAdXupixfs tapadias, cuve- 
yeis TH Itaria nal trois Kadpvors, cal dvdte péxpr 
IIonas, “lorpixis moAews, mponyayov of viv ryye- 
poves Tos ths “Itadtas dpous. obror peév ody 
Tept oxTaKoaious atabious cioly amo Tov puyxod, 
tocovTa © cick Kat amd Ths axpas Tis wpo TeV 
Tlovwv él’ Ayxdva év Se&ta éyovte thy “Evetixny. 
o 8é was “Iotpixds TapatAous Yida TpLaKoola. 


1 &, Corais inserts; so the later editors. 

2 Sapdralwy (ABCI) ; *Apde:éwy (EH). 

3 § Corais mnserts , so the later editors. 

4 Sapdalwy (ABCI); ’Apde:éwy (HE). 

5 After yis Jones mserts IAAvpixh éort; Groskurd inserts 
 *IAAupixh wapadla éori; Meineke merely indicates a lacuna 





1 It is doubtful whether ‘‘is” or ‘‘ was” (so others trans- 
late) should be supplied from the context here. Certainly 
‘‘is” is more natural. This passage 1s umportant as having 
a bearing on the time of the composition and retouching of 
Strabo’s work. See the Znéroduction, pp. xxiv ff. 
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3. The tribes of the Pannonii are: the Breuci, 
the Andizitii, the Ditiones, the Peirustae, the 
Mazaei, and the Daesitiatae, whose leader is! Bato,?- 
and also other small tribes of less significance which 
extend as far as Dalmatia and, as one goes south, 
almost as far as the land of the Ardiaei. The whole 
of the mountainous country that stretches alongside 
Pannonia from the recess of the Adriatic as far as 
the Rhizonic Gulf® and the land of the Ardiaei is 
Illyrian, falling as it does between the sea and the 
Pannonian tribes. But this* is about where I 
should begin my continuous geographical circuit— 
though first [ shall repeat a little of what I have 
said before.6 I was saying in my geographical 
circuit of Italy that the Istrians were the first people 
on the Illyrian seaboard; their country being a 
continuation of Italy and the country of the Carni; 
and it is for this reason that the present Roman 
rulers have advanced the boundary of Italy as far as 
Pola, an Istrian city. Now this boundary is about 
eight hundred stadia from the recess, and the 
distance from the promontory ®in front of Pola to 
Ancona, if one keeps the Henetic’ country on the 
right, is the same. And the entire distance along 
the coast of Istria is one thousand three hundred 
stadia. 


2 Bato the Daesitiatian and Bato the Breucian made 
common cause against the Romans in 6 a.p. (Cassius Dio 
55. 29). The former put the latter to death in 8 A.D. (op. cd, 
55. 34), but shortly afterwards surrendered to the Romans 
(Velleius Paterculus, 2. 114), 

3 Now the Gulf of Cattaro. 

4 The Rhizonic Gulf. 5 §.1.1,5.1 9 and 6. 3.10, 

6 Polaticum Promontorium ; now Punta di Promontore. 

7 See 5. 1. 4. 
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4, ‘EEis 8 éeoriv o ‘lamodicds trapdmdous 
4 / Cf \ e 3 f 3 \ 
thiwy otadiwy: idpuvtat yap ot ‘lamodes éni 
TO “AXBio dpee TerXevtaim Ttav "“Adrewy byt, 
€ ~ I ~ 4 ere, \ / \ 
twnrAe chodpa, TH pev emi tovs Tlavvoviovs nal 
tov “lorpov xabixovtes, TH 8 él tov ’Adpiar, 
dpeidvio. pév, éxtretovnuévot+ §& vd Tov 
LeBacrod Teréws* Tore 6 avtav Mérovrop, 
C 315 ’Apovzrivo:,? Movijriov, Odévdwr: AvTpa Se Ta 
xopia, cal Cad nai Kéyype Ta Toda Tpedo- 
e 

pévov? 0 © oOmAtopuos Kertixods' xatadotixros 8 
opoiws® trois Aros Thrvpiots kal Opaki. pera 
dé tov Tov “larodwv 6 AtBupyixos tmapamdous 
éoti, pelSwv ToD mpoTtépou aotadiols wevTaxocios,4 
év 0¢ TO TapdTAM ToTapuds PopTiols avatovY 
a4 / / \ / ‘ 
éywv péxpt Aadpatéwy, cal Zxdpdov, ArBupvi) 

TOMS. 

f “ 
5. Ilap’ drAnv & hv etrov mapadtay vijco. pév 
¢ 9 ; , oA ¢ / f M 

ai ’Arpuptides, mept as  Mrdeca Aéyetae d10- 
PGcipas tov aderpov “Arruptov SidkovTa avrijy. 
éreita 1) Kupixtixn kata tovs “ldmodas: ei6” at 
ArBupvidses wept tetrapdxovta tov apiOpov elt’ 
drat vioot, yvopiuworatat & “loca, Tpayoupio», 


1 éxmwerompévot (ACZ). 

2 *Apourivor, Kramer, for ‘Apovaivos (ACZ); so Muller- 
Dubner and Meineke ; cp. ’Apouzivo:, 4. 6. 10. 

3 al (after éuolws), the Hpié, omits; so Corais, Meineke, 
and others. 

4 wrevraxoolos, Xylander inserts, from the Hpi. ; so the 
later editors, 


1 Cp. 4 6. 10. 

2 Probably what is now the village of Metule, east of Lake 
Zirknitz. 

5 Probably what is now Auersberg. * Now Mottnig. 
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4, Neat in order comes the voyage of one thou- 
sand stadia along the coast of the country of the 
Iapodes ; for the Iapodes are situated on the Albian 
Mountain, which is the last mountain of the Alps, 
is very lofty, and reaches down to the country of 
the Pannonians on one side and to the Adnas on 
the other. They are indeed a war-mad people, but 
they have been utterly worn out by Augustus. 
Their cities! are Metulum,? Arupini,? Monetium,* 
and Vendo.® ‘Their lands are poor, the people living 
for the most part on spelt and millet. Their armour 
is Celtic, and they are tattooed like the rest of the 
Illyrians and the Thracians. After the voyage along 
tlre coast of the country of the Iapodes comes that 
along the coast of the country of the Liburm, the 
latter being five hundred stadia longer than the 
former; on this voyage is a river,* which is navigable 
inland for merchant-vessels as far as the country 
of the Dalmatians, and also a Luiburnian city, 
Scardo.? 

5. There are islands along the whole of the 
aforesaid seaboard: first, the Apsyrtides,? where 
Medeia is said to have killed her brother Apsyrtus 
who was pursuing her; and then, opposite the 
country of the Iapodes, Cyrictica,® then the Libur- 
nides, about forty in number; then other islands, 
of which the best known are Issa,¥4 Tragurium ™ 


5 But the proper spelling is ‘‘ Avendo,” which place was 
near what are now Crkvinje Kampolje, south-east of Zeng 
(see Tomaschek, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. “‘ Avendo”). 


6 The Titius, now Kerka. ? Now Scardona 
8 Now Ossero and Cherso. 9 Now Veglia. 

10 Now Arbo, Pago, Isola Longa, and the rest. 

il Now Lissa. 12 Now Trau. 
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*T ? @ / ¢ , / 
cacwv KTiapa, Papos, » mpotepov Ilapos, 
e 
Ilaptwv xricpa, é& 5 Anprjrptos 0 Pdpuos, cai} 
4 Tov Aadpatéwy Trapadia Kal Td érivetov avTay 
“ , 
Sdrov. gots 68 THY woAdY YpovoY ToAEUNoOUY- 
Tov mpos “Pwpaiovs To &vos todTo* KaToKias 
” oxvev aftoXoyous eis TevTHKOVTA, MY TLVas Kal 
, 7 , > Tlowd 2 , owt? 
Tones, SaAXovd te Kab Ipidpwva? nal Nuviav 
Kal [tvoTlov, TO TE véov Kal TO TaraLdov, as 
e ‘ 
évérpnaev 0 LeBaotds. gore 5é nal Avdjtpiov® 
épupvoyv ywpiov, Adrdpiov* && peyddn modus, fis 
éravupov TO &bvos, pixpay 8 éraince Nacixds 
Kal 76 Tediov pnroforov Sia tiv wreovetiay TOY 
b , y 4 nt ; ‘ \ 
avépwrwv. idsov 6&é trav Aadparéwy to aia 
_ 6ktaetnpibos Yapas avabacpoy rroetcOau TO Sé 
Ln xXphoGat vopiopace mpos pev Tovs vy TH Ta- 
? , is ‘ by 4 5 be ~ / 
parte tavty idtov, mpos addous? o€ THY BapBa- 
pov modrrovs xovov. “Adpsovy® 6& dpos éoti, 
péonv* téuvov rnv Aadpatiniy, thy pev ériba- 
’ e 
NaTTLov, THY 8 éwi Odrepa. cif o Nadpav 
, ”~ 
ToTamos Kal ot Tepl avtov Aaoprfoe Kat “Apdtrator 
kal Undnpaior, av tots péev wAnoidle vi}cos 4 
Médatva Kopxupa karoupévn cal mods, Kyidtwr 


J 


1 wal, Jones restores; Meineke emends to e?ra. 

2 TIpiduwva, Memeke emends to Mpspwva, perhaps rightly. 

3 ’Avdqjrpiov, Cellarius and Tzschucke, for ‘Avdphrpioy 
(ABZ), ’ASpjrpiov (C) ; so the later editors. 

4 AdAwov, Xylander, for Aalumoy ; so the later editors. 

5 #AAous, Casaubon, for dAAnAous; so the later editors. 

® Xylander conj. “Apdiov for “Adpioy (Avdpiov, E); perhaps 
rightly. 

? uéonv, Corais, for pérov ; so Meineke. 


1 In 384 z.c. (Diodorus Siculus, 15, 13). 
2 Demetrius of Pharos, on making common cause with the 
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(founded by the people of Issa), and Pharos (formerly 
Paros, founded by the Parians!), the native land of 
Demetrius? the Pharian. ‘Then comes the seaboard 
of the Dalmatians, and also their sea-port, Salo.? 
This tribe is one of those which carried on war 
against the Romans for a long time ; it had as many 
as fifty noteworthy settlements ; and some of these 
were cities—Salo, Priamo, Ninia, and Sinotium (both 
the Old and the New), all of which were set on fire 
by Augustus. And there is Andretium, a fortified 
place; and also Dalmium* (whence the name of 
the tribe), which was once a large city, but because 
of the greed of the people Nasica® reduced it to 
a small city and made the plain a mere sheep- 
pasture The Dalmatians have the peculiar custom 
of making a redistribution of land every seven 
years ; and that they make no use of coined money 
is peculiar to them as compared with the other 
peoples in that part of the world, although as 
compared with many other barbarian peoples it is 
common. And there is Mount Adrium,® which cuts 
the Dalmatian country through the middle into two 
parts, one facing the sea and the other in the 
opposite direction. Then come the River Naro and 
the people who live about it—the Daorizi, the 
Ardiaei, and the Pleraei. An island called the 
Black Corcyra? and also a city ® founded by the 


Romans 1n 229 B.c., was made ruler of most of Illyria instead 
of Queen Teuta (Polybius, 2-10 ff.). 

3 Now Salona, between Klissa and Spalato, 

4 Also spelled Delminium ; apparently what isnow Duvno 
(see Pauly-Wissowa, s.r. “ Delminium ’). 

5 P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Corculum, in 155 B.C. 

§ The Dinara. * Now Curzola. 8 Of the same name. 
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KTio pa, Tots dé “Apdiacoss » dpos, _Tapos 
ey a pOTEpov" Tlapicov ydp éore KTiopa. 
6. Ovapdatous & ot Dorepov éxdheray TOUS 
‘A poiatovs* amréwoav 6 avtous eis THY peooyasap 
amo THS Gararrys “Pw patot, Nvpatvopévous anrny 
db: TOV AnoTnpioy, Kab nudyKacay ryewpryety. 
Tpaxela dé X@pa Kal AvIrpa Kal ov yewpyOv, 
avO para, WOT éFeplanrar TEAEDS,? puxpod &é 
Kal exAEROLTE. TOUTO be Kat Tois dAros evece 
Tots TAUTN ouveBn: ot yap Tela Tov Suvd wevot 
™ pOTEpov TENEWS eramevadlna ap Kab é&édutrov, 
Terata@y pev Bovot Kab LKopdiorat, "Trrvpiov bé 
Avtapiarat Kal ’A pdraior Kab Aapdantor, Opaxty 
C 316 6é Tps8anrdoi, tr’ adn ov pep ef a apXis, Dorepov 
8 ure M aedovenv Kal Popaiov cx TONE LovpEvol. 
7. Mera 6 ob THY TOV "A potatwy Kal TTAn- 
patov mapaniav 0 PiSovenov® KOMTOS éotl Kal 
‘Pilov modes Kal addna TOM VEa kab Apidov 
TOTALOS, avaTrAOUY EXOV 7 POs Em péype THs 
Aapdavexis, 1 cuvdnret Tots Maxedorixots 
Evert Kai tots Ilacovixois mpos peonpBptay, 
cabdrep kal ot Avbrapiatat Kab Aacapyrtot, 
aNrot Kat GAAa pépn cuvexers aNAHrOES ovTes 
kal tots Adtapiatas. Tav 6¢ AapdauaTay eict 


1 After reAéws Groskurd inserts 7d vos, perhaps rightly ; 
so Meineke. 

2 ‘Pitovirdy, Meineke for frCat. 

3%, Pletho inserts ; so the later edators. 





1 Now Risano. 2 Now the Drin. 
’ The exact meaning and connection of ‘‘different ... 
Autariatae” is doubtful. Corais and others emend Auta- 
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Cnidians are close to the Pleraei, while Pharos 
(formerly called Paros, for it was founded by Parians) 
is close to the Ardiaei. 

6. The Ardiaei were called by the men of later 
times “ Vardiaei.’’ Because they pestered the sea 
through their piratical bands, the Romans pushed 
them back from it into the interior and forced them 
to till the sol. But the country is rough and poor 
and not suited to a farming population, and there- 
fore the tribe has been utterly ruined and in fact 
has almost been obliterated. And this is what befell 
the rest of the peoples in that part of the world ; 
for those who were most powerful in earlier times 
were utterly humbled or were obliterated, as, for 
example, among the Galatae the Boii and the Scor- 
distae, and among the Illyrians the Autariatae, 
Ardiaei, and Dardanii, and among the Thracians 
the Triballi; that is, they were reduced in warfare 
by one another at first and then later by the 
Macedonians and the Romans. 

7. Be this as it may, after the seaboard of the 
Ardiae: and the Pleraei come the Rhizonic Gulf, 
and the city Rhizo,! and other small towns, and also 
the River Drilo,? which is navigable inland towards 
the east as far as the Dardanian country. This 
country borders on the Macedonian and the Pae- 
onian tribes on the south, as do also the Autariatae 
and the Dassaretii—different peoples on different 
sides being contiguous to one another and to the 
Autariatae.2 To the Dardaniatae belong also the 
riatae to Dardaniatae; others would omit ‘‘and to the 
Autariatae”’; and still others would make the clause read 
‘‘and different tribes which on different sides are contiguous 
to one another and to the Autariatae.’? The last seems most 
probable. 
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kat of TardBpiot, wap’ ols mods apyata, Kal ot 
@ovvatar, of } Mébois,2 Over Opaxio, mpos éw 
cuvadnrovol. ayptor & dvres of Aapddrioe 
Teréos, OO brs Tails Kompiais opvEavTes o717- 
Nata évtadda Siairas wovicOas, povatrhs 0 Gps 
éreuennOnoav, povorxois® del ypwpevor Kal 
avrois Kal Tois évtaTtois dpydvots. ovTot pmeév 
ov év TH pecoyaias pynoOnadpcla & abray Kat 
Yorepov. 

8. Mera 8& rov ‘PieLovixdv xormrov Aicaos éott 
mors Kab “Axportooos kal Esridayuvos, Kepru- 
patwy xtiopa, » viv Avppdxiov opovipas TH 
yveppovicw Aeyouévn, ef Hs tputa. E10 « 
“Aros morauos Kal 6 “Awos, éf 6 “AmoAdwvia 
mods evvopoTarn, KTiapa Kopwiiwv cai Kepxv- 
palwv, To ToTapod pey aréyouca oradious déxa, 
Tis Oardrrns 88 éEjKovta. Tov 8 ”Awov Alavra 
caret ‘Exatatos cal dno arb tod avtod torov, 
Tod wept Adxpov, padrov S€ Tod avrod pvxod, 
tov re” lvayov felv eis "Apyos mpos vérov Kal Tov 
Alavra mpos éomépav Kat mpos tov ’Adpiav. ép 
88 Th x@pa tov ’AToAXoMaTaY KareiTat Te 
Nupdaiov, wérpa 8 éotl rip dvadibodca: um 


1 of, Meineke inserts. 

2 MéSos (the reading of all MSS.), Jones restores, for 
MafSos. Cp. Médov, 7. 5. 12 and Frag. 36. 

8 uovoixois, Meineke deletes, peihaps rightly. 
a ae ee ee a le ae ular Seema 

1 These Galabrii, who are otherwise unknown, are thought 
by Patsch (Pauly-Wissowa, sv.) and others to be the 
ancestors of the Italian Calabri. 

2 The name of this city, now unknown, seems to have 
fallen out of the text. 
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Galabrii,! among whom is an ancient city,? and the 
Thunatae, whose country joins that of the Medi,’ 
a Thracian tribe on the east. The Dardanians are 
so utterly wild that they dig caves beneath their 
dung-hills and live there, but still they care for 
music, always making use of musical instruments, 
both flutes and stringed instruments. However, 
these people live in the interior, and I shall mention 
them again later. 

8. After the Rhizonic Gulf comes the city of 
Lissus,* and Acrolissus,5 and Epidamnus,® founded 
by the Coreyraeans, which is now called Dyrrachi- 
um, like the peninsula on which it is situated. 
Tlren comes the Apsus’ River; and then the Aous,® 
on which is situated Apollonia,» an exceedingly 
well-governed city, founded by the Corinthians and 
the Corcyraeans, and ten stadia distant from the 
river and sixty from the sea. The Aous is called 
“ Aeas’’10 by Hecataeus, who says that both the 
Inachus and the Aeas flow from the same place, the 
region of Lacmus," or rather from the same subter- 
ranean recess, the former towards the south into 
Argos and the latter towards the west and towards 
the Adrias. In the country of the Apolloniates is a 
place called Nymphaeum; it is a rock that gives 


8 ‘’Maedi” is the usual spelling in other authors. But 
ep. ‘‘Medobithyni,” 7. 3, 2 amd ‘*Medi,” 7. 5. 12 and 
toh 36. 


4 Now Alessio. 5 A fortress near Lissus. 
6 Now Durazzo. 7 Now the Semeni, 
§ Now the Viosa. ® Now Pollina. 


10 Cp. 6. 2. 4, and Pliny, 3. 26. 
11 More often spelled Lacmon; one of the heights of 
Pindus. 
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auth O€ Kphvat péovot yrALapod Kal doddrron, 
KaLomevys, ws eixos, THS Boro THs do dartitidos: 
pétarrov & avtis éott mAnciov él Aodou: TO 
dé tunbév éxrrAnpodTa: madi TH ypore, THs 
éyyavyuperns eis Ta dpvyyata yiis wetaBardov- 
ons eis doghartov, ws dyot Ilocetdavios. Réyes & 
éxelvos Kal THY auTreENiTIVY yhY aodadrTodn THY év 
Lerevxeia. TH Llscepia peradrrevopévny dos Tis 
Pbetprmans autérou: ypicOeicav yap pet éXatou 
PGeipev 7d Onpiov, wplv érl tos Bracto’s Tis 
pitns avaBivar roravrny 8 evpefvar nai év 
‘Pod@, mputTavevovtos avrot, mAetoves & éXatou 
SeioPar. peta & ‘ArroAdXwviay Bvurdaxy mal 
"Opixdv Kal 76 ériveov advtod o Tldvopyos kal ra 
Kepavma pn, 4) apyt) Tod oroparos Tod ‘loviov 
xoNTOU Kalb Tod ’ASpiov. 
9. To ev ody oropa Kowov apdoiy éott, dta- 
phéper € 0 ‘lovios, SeoTe Tod wpwrav pépous Tis 
C 317 Oardrrns tav’rns Svopa Todt’ éortiv, o 8 ’Adpias 
THs évros péypt Too puyod, vuvi d€ Kal Tijs 
cuutaons. dhynol 66 o Beoropros TOY 6vomaTwr 
TO Mev KEL ATO AVOPOS Hyncapévov TOY TOTHY, 
> v \ / \ ? / \ “ 
é& "Iacans' 1d yévos, tov “Adpiay dé woTapod 


1 “Tens (ACZ). 





1 Now Kabous:, at the foot of the Djebel-Arsonz (Mt. 
Pieria), on the boundary of Cilicia and Syria 

2 In private communications to Professor C. R Crosby of 
Cornell University, Dr. Paul Marchal and Professor F. 811- 
vestri of Portici identify the insect in question as the Pseudo- 
roccus Vitis (also called Dactyloprus Vitis, Nedzelsky). This 
insect, in conjunction with the fungus Bornetina Corium, 
still infests the vine in the region mentioned by Poseidonius, 
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forth fire; and beneath it flow springs of warm 
water and asphalt—probably because the clods of 
asphalt in the earth are burned by the fire. And 
near by, on a hill, is a mine of asphalt ; and the part 
that is trenched is filled up again in the course of 
time, since, as Poseidonius says, the earth that is 
poured into the trenches changes to asphalt. He 
also speaks of the asphaltic vine-earth which is 
mined at the Pierian Seleuceia! as a cure for the 
infested vine; for, he says, if it is smeared on 
together with olive oil, it kills the insects* before 
they can mount the sprouts of the roots ;? and, he 
adds, earth of this sort was also discovered in Rhodes 
wnen he was in office there as Prytanis,* but it 
required more olive oil. After Apollonia comes 
Bylliaca,®> and Oricum® and its seaport Panormus, 
and the Ceraunian Mountains, where the mouth of 
the Ionian Gulf’? and the Adrias begins. 

9. Now the mouth is common to both, but the 
Ionian is different in that it is the name of the first 
part of this sea, whereas Adrias is the name of the 
inside part of the sea as far as the recess; at the 
present time, however, Adrias is also the name of 
the sea as awhole. According to Theopompus, the 
first name came from a man, a native of Issa,® who 
once ruled over the region, whereas the Adrias 


5 For a discussion of this passage, see Mangin and Viala, 
Revue de Vaticuléure, 1903, Vol. XX, pp. 583-584. 

4 President, or chief presiding-officer. 

5 The territory (not the city of Byllis) between Apollonia 
and Oricum, 

6 Now Erico, 7 See 6. 1. 7 and the footnote 

§ Tonius, an Illyrian according to the Scholiasts (quoting 
Theopompus) on Apollonius (Argonaurica, 4. 308) and Pindar 
(Pythian Odes, 3. 120). ® The isle of Issa (7. 5. 5). 
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érwvupoy yeyovevat. otddsot 5 aro tov ABup- 
pov éri ta Kepatvia pep wretovs } dsoyiroas. 
@ecoroptros 5¢ tov wdvra amd Tod pvyod Trodv 
nmepoy && elpnee, mefH O€ TO wHKOS THs TAdvpisos 
kal tpidxovTa: mreovdtery dé pot Sone. Kal 
adi 8 od Tiota Aéyel, TO TE TUVTETPHOOaL TH 
merayn) dro tod etpicxer Oat Képauov te Xiov 
kat Odotov év 7 Ndpove, nal To dudo Kxato- 
mreverGat Ta TeNayn amd TlVOS Spous, Kal TOY 

4 ” f bs \ 4 
vyowy tov AtBupvidov rtiva*® ridels? doe 
KUKNov éxew oradiov Kal mevtaxociwy, Kal 7d 
Tov “Iorpov él Tav oToudrwy eis tov ’Adpiav 
éusarrAav. toradra 6¢ Kal rod ’EparooGévots 
evia TapaKovopaTa €oTt Aaodoypatixd,* kaddrep 
Tlorv Bids dnote cat wept abtod Kat Trav ddAdAwv 
Aeyor cuyypadéov. 

10. Tov pév ody rapdmdovv arravta tov ‘IAdv- 
pixov ohddpa evrAipevoy elvar ovpBaiver wat éF& 
auThs THS ovveyods novos Kal éx t&v mAnoiov 


+ Memeke thinks that rexyaipduevos or something of the 
kind has fallen out after reAdyn. 

2 wivd, Jones inserts. 

3 ridefs, Meineke suspects; Corais emends to rhv ééour. 

4 Aaodoyuarid, Tyrwhitt, for Aaodoyparix@s ; So the editors, 
Cp. 2. 4, 2and 10 3. 5. 


1 Called by Ptolemaeus (3 1. 21) *‘ Atrianus,” emptying 
into the lagoons of the Padus (now Po) near the city of 
Adria (cp.'5. 1. 8), or Atria (now Atri). This river, now the 
Tartara, is by other writers called the Tartarus. 

2 Strabo’s estimate for the length of the Ilyrian seaboard, 
all told (ep. 7. 5. 3~4), amounts to 5,800 stadia. In objecting 
to Theopompus’ length of the Illyrian country on foot, he 
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was named after a river.! The distance from the 
country of the Liburnians to the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains is slightly more than two thousand stadia. 
Theopompus states that the whole voyage from the 
recess takes six days, and that on foot the length of 
the Illyrian country is as much as thirty days, 
though in my opinion he makes the distance too 
great.2, And he also says other things that are 
incredible: first, that the seas? are connected by a 
subterranean passage, from the fact that both Chian 
and Thasian pottery are found in the Naro River ; 
secondly, that both seas are visible from a certain 
mountain ;* and thirdly, when he puts down a 
c@rtain one of the Liburnides islands as large enough 
to have a circuit of five hundred stadia;> and 
fourthly, that the Ister empties by one of its mouths 
into the Adrias. In Eratosthenes, also, are some 
false hearsay statements of this kind—“ popular 
notions,” as Polybius calls them when speaking of 
him and the other historians. 

10. Now the whole Illyrian seaboard is exceed- 
ingly well supplied with harbours, not only on the 
continuous coast itself but also in the neighbouring 
islands, although the reverse is the case with that 


obviously wishes, among other things, to make a liberal 
aaa for the seaboard of the Istrian peninsula. Cp. 
. 2 10. 

§ The Adriatic and the Aegaean. 

4 The Haemus (cp. 7 5. 1). 

5 The coastline of Arbo is not much short of 500 stadia. 
The present translator inserts ‘‘a certain one”; others 
emend so as to make Theopompus refer to the circuit of a7 
the Liburnides, or insert ‘‘the least” (ryy éAaxlarny), or 
leave the text in doubt. 

6 See 2, 4. 2 and 10, 3. 5. 
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VAT ov, UTEVAVTLOS T@ “IrartK® TO LUTUREL LEDS, 
aGdLeve OvTt" adeetvo} Sé Kal XpneroKapTros 
opotws” ehaopuTor yap Kab evapmrehot, TAY 
el Tov TLOWaVLOV exTeTpaXuvTat TEMEwS. TOLAUTN 
S ovca oduywpelto ™porepoy 7 TAvpeeen 7 a 
para, TAXA ev Kal Kar dryvouay THs aperis, TO 
pevToL wréov Sta THY aypeoryra TOV avOper ov 
«ab To Ano rpexoy &0os) 7) 8 UrepKerpevy TavTHS 
Taca Gpetvn) Kat apuy pa Kal vipoBonros € earl, 1) 6é 
TpogdpKTLos Kal Hadron, @oTe Kal TOY aT ew 
omavw eivat Kal év tais vpacec Kab ev Tots 
errimed@rTe poss. dpomrédea. 5 éorl radta, a Karé- 
Novel ob Tavvovtor, 7 POs voTOV ev HEX pe 
Aadparéov wal “A pdiaiov Siateivovra, 7 pos 
dpxtov Oe él Tov "lorpov TeMevravra, pos &w 
dé LKopoia Kors cuvdrrovTa, TH 86" Tapa Ta dpn 
Tov Maxedover Kal Opgxav. 

11. Adbrapiaras fev ovv TO peytorov Kal dpia~ 
TOV TOV TAdupiav GOvos im ip&ev, ¢ te) TpOoTepov pep 
7 pos “A potaious TUvEXaS émTrONE MEL Tepl Gov 
év peBopioes TYVUMEVOY ef voaTos péovros bro 
ayKel Tul TOU Eapos dpuoapevors yap Kal 
anodetaw 7 oEpas TévTe eFernyvuvro ot aes. 
auvéxerto 66 Tapa pEpos xpno Gar TO dhonnyico, 

C 318 mTapaBaivovtes dé Ta TUyKEl Leva émroNéour’ 
KaTacTpeWapuevor é TOTE ob Adrapidras Tpe- 
Badrods ard “Aypidvav péyps tod *lorpov Kady- 


1 ¥£os, Tyrwhitt, for Zévos ; so the editors. 

2 Before 7H 3¢, Meineke indicates a lacuna. But see C. 
Muller, Ind. Var. Lect., p. 985. 

3 teyret, the Hpit. and the editors, for aye: 
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part of the Italian seaboard which lies opposite, since 
it is harbourless. But both seaboards in like manner 
are sunny and good for fruits, for the olive and the 
vine flourish there, except, perhaps, in places here 
or there that are utterly rugged. But although the 
Illyrian seaboard is such, people in earlier times 
made but small account of it—perhaps in part owing 
to their ignorance of its fertility, though mostly 
because of the wildness of the inhabitants and ther 
pivatical habits. But the whole of the country 
situated above this is mountainous, cold, and subject 
to snows, especially the northerly part, so that 
there is-a scarcity of the vine, not only on the 
hefghts but also on the levels. These latter are 
the mountain-plains occupied by the Pannonians ; 
on the south they extend as far as the country of 
the Dalmatians and the Ardiaei, on the north they 
end at the Ister, while on the east they border on 
the country of the Scordisci, that is, on the country 
that extends along the mountains of the Macedonians 
and the Thracians. 

11, Now the Autariatae were once the largest 
and best tribe of the Illyrians. In earlier times 
they were continually at war with the Ardiaei over 
the salt-works on the common frontiers. The salt was 
made to crystallise out of water which in the spring- 
time flowed at the foot of a certain mountain-glen ; 
for if they drew off the water and stowed it away 
for five days the salt would become thoroughly 
erystallised. They would agree to use the salt- 
works alternately, but would break the agreements 
and go to war. At one time when the Autariatae 
had subdued the Triballi, whose territory extended 
from that of the Agrianes as far as the Ister, a 
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KovTas Nuep@y wevTexaloeka odov érfpEay Kat 
na y na .»? ~ , 
ToY addov Opaxav te nal "Idupiav: KaTedv- 
Oncav & iad SxopStoxwv ampotepov, Yarepov 
umd ‘Pwpaiwv, of + Kal rods Yxopdicxovs avTous 
KATETONELNOAY TOADY YXpovov icyvoavTas. 

12. "Qenoav 8 odtot mapa tov "lotpov, dinpn- 
pévor diva, of wey peyaror ZKopdioKor KANOVpEVOL, 
ot Sé yuxpoi, of pev perakv Svely rorapov 
éuBarxrovroy eis tov "Iorpov, tod te Nodpov tov 
Tapa tHv Leyertinny péovtos Kai tod Mapyov? 
(rivés 5€ Bapyov daciv): of 8& pixpol rovTou 
jmépav, ouvantovtes TptBardois xai -Muaois. 
elyoy 6é Kal TOY VicwY TIWas of TKopdioxor Emi 
tocouToy & nvénOnoav, Mate Kal pexXpL TOV 
Davpicav cat tev Tatouxndv nal Opaxiov 
amponrdov opav" KaTéaxXov ovy Kal Tas vHaoUs 
Tas év 7 “Ilotpm Tas mréciovs, Hoav Sé Kal 
mores avtois ‘Kopta Kat Karédovvov. pera 
S¢ rnv thy Xxopdicxwv yoepay Tapa pev 
tov “Iorpov » tav TptBart.roav cai Mvooy 
got, ov euvicOnuev mpdtepov, Kal ta Edy 
Ta THs pikpas Karovpévns Sxvbias ths évros 
"Iotpov' kat tovTwv éuvicOnuev. vuTepoixovar 
& ovtot te eal KpoS8vfou xat ot Tpwydodvrat 
Aeyouevot TOV wept KddratTw xal Topéa Kal 


1 of, the editors insert. 

2 oixety (oixotyres, Bno), after worauav, the editors either 
bracket or delete. 

3 Mdpyov, Pletho, for Mdprov ; so the editors. 





1 See 7. 5. 2. 2 Now the Morava. 
3 ze. east of the Margus. 
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journey of fifteen days, they held sway also over the 
rest of the Thracians and the Illymans; but they 
were overpowered, at first by the Scordisci, and later 
on by the Romans, who also subdued the Scordisci 
themselves, after these had been in power for a long 
time. 

12. The Scordisci lived along the Ister and were 
divided into two tribes called the Great Scordisci 
and the Little Scordisc:. The former lived between 
two rivers that empty into the Ister—the Noarus,} 
which flows past Segestica, and the Margus? (by 
some called the Bargus), whereas the Little Scordisci 
lived on the far side of this river,’ and their territory 
b@rdered on that of the Triballi and the Mysi. The 
Scordisci also held some of the islands; and they 
increased to such an extent that they advanced as 
far as the Illyrian, Paeonian, and Thracian moun~ 
tains ; accordingly, they also took possession of most 
of the islands in the Ister. And they also had two 
cities—Heorta and Capedunum.* After the country 
of the Scordisci, along the Ister, comes that of the 
Triballi and the Mysi (whom I have mentioned 
before), and also the marshes of that part of what 
is called Little Scythia which is this side the Ister 
(these too I have mentioned). These people, as 
also the Crobyzi and what are called the Troglodytae, 
live above’ the region round about Callatis,®? Tomis,® 


* The sites of these places are unknown. Groskurd and 
Forbiger identify them with what are now Heortberg (Hart- 
berg) and Saree (Kapfenstein). 

67.3. 7,8 13. eT tS 

7 he. in the interior and back of.” 

8 Now Mangalia, on the Black Sea. 

§ Now Kostanza. 
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“lotpov toTwv. 0 of rept ro Aluoy Kal of ba 
avT@+ oixobvTes péyps rod Tlovrov Koparroz 
Kab Béooo: cat Médwv? rivés wal Aavénrnrar. 
TavTa pev ody TadTa ARVoTpLKWOTATAeOYy Béooo: 
dé olep® To TA€oV TOU dpovs véwovTas TOD Aipuov, 
Kal vTd TOY ANTTaY AnoTal mpocayopevorTas, 
KanuBiral tives Kal AvapoBStot, ovvdrovtes TH 
re ‘Podomy nat rots Uatoot nab tav “TAAupidv 
trois Te Avrapidtats Kal Tois Aapdaviots. petakv 
6é rov’tay te kal Tov “Apd:aiwy of Aaccapiriot 
eat kat ‘TBpraves* cal addr\a donpa eOvn, & 
émépOovv ot ZKopdicxo, pméexXpt Hphnywwcav Tv 
xapav, cai Spupav a8atwv ép ynuépas mrelous 
érroingay peor). 


VI 


1. Aoury & éoti tis petakd “lotpou cal rov 
dpav Tav ép éxdtepa tH Ilaovias 4 Tlovtens 
Taparia, » dd Tod ‘lepod otouatos tod “Iarpou 

an a 4 nw 
expe THs wept Tov Aluov dpevijs, Kat péxpt TOD 
oropatos Tov Kara Bufdytiov. Kxaddaep b€ rhv 
"Trrvpiniy wapadiav émovres péypt tTav Kepav- 

1 $n’ abr@ (adrod A); Meineke emends to dzép airoi. 

2 MéSwv, Jones restores, for MalSwv; see note on Medo- 
Biduvol, 7.3.2; also see MéSwy, 7. 5. 7, and Frag. 36. 

3 ofrep, Meineke, for szép. 


*‘yBpiaives, Meineke emends to ‘Aypiaves; C. Miller 
proposes Bovyiaves. 





1 Now Karanasib. 2 Cp. 7. 5. 7 and the footnote. 
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and Ister.1 Then come the peoples who live in the 
neighbourhood of the Haemus Mountain and those 
who live at its base and estend as far as the Pontus 
—I mean the Coralli, the Bessi, and some of the 
Medi? and Dantheletae. Now these tribes are very 
brigandish themselves, but the Bessi, who inhabit 
the greater part of the Haemus Mountain, are called 
brigands even by the brigands, The Bessi live in 
huts and lead a wretched life; and their country 
borders on Mount Rhodope, on the country of the 
Paeonians, and on that of two Illyrian peoples—the 
Autariatae, and the Dardanians. Between these® 
and the Ardiaei are the Dassaretii, the Hybrianes,* 
and other insignificant tribes, which the Scordisci 
kept on ravaging until they had depopulated the 
country and made it full of trackless forests for a 
distance of several days’ journey. 


VI 


1. The remainder of the country between the 
Ister and the mountains on éither side of Paeonia 
consists of that part of the Pontic seaboard which 
extends from the Sacred Mouth of the Ister as far 
as the mountainous country in the neighbourhood of 
the Haemus and as far as the mouth at Byzantium. 
And just as, in traversing the Illyrian seaboard, I 


8 The word “these” would naturally refer to the Autariatae 
and the Dardanians, but 1t might refer to the Bessi (see next 
footnote). 

4 The ‘‘Hybrianes” are otherwise unknown. Casaubon 
and Meineke emend to ‘‘Agnmanes” (cp. 7. 5. 11 and Frag- 
nents 36, 37 and 41) If this doubtful emendation be 
accepted, then ‘‘ these” (see preceding footnote) must refer 
to the Bess. 
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viav opav mpovBnuev em ths “IAdvpints mer- 
TOVT@Y Opens, éxdvTwv O€ TL oixelov mépas, TA 
pecoyaia 8 &Ovn rovtos adwpicpucba, vopilovres 
onuewbertépas eécecOas Tas ToLavTas Tapa- 
ypahas! cal mpos Ta vdv Kal mpds Ta Batepor. 
ovTw xavrav0a 4 Tapadia, Kav breprinty TV 
Cpevny ypaununv, Buws els olxetov TL Tépas TedEU- 
THE TO TOD IléyToV cToMa Kal pds Ta viv Kal 
mpos Ta égeEns. oti odv aro Tod ‘Iepod o6- 
patos tov “lorpou év def&id eyovts tiv auveyh} 
mapaniay “Iorpos modixvioy éy mevtaxocios 
oradiots, Mirnoiwy xticpa' eita Toms, érepov 
Tmorlyvioy év Staxoctos mevtnKxovta aradiets’ 
elra wodkts Kadaatis év dtaxoctots drydorKovta, 
‘“HpakXewtav arrotxos’ eit’ "Amroddwvia év xtALoLs 
/ ; ov / \ / 
Tptakociots oradiots, dmroucos Midnotav, ro wAéov 
ToD KTicpaTos (Opupévoy &yovca év vooi@ Tivi, 
Strov iepov tod "AmdAXda@vos, é& ov Mapxos 
AevKorros Tov KoAoTaov Hoe Kab ‘véOnxev év 
T® Katrerwdiw tov tod Amoddwvos, Kardpidos 
goyov. éy to petakv O€ Stacryate Te aro 
Kanvnddridos eis “ArroAXwviay Bifovn tré éotiv, 
HS KatemoOn mow pépos UTd cEeloLaY, Kal 


1 rapaypagds, ‘‘marks” (the reading of all MSS.), Jones 
restores. Corais and the later editors emend to reprypadis, 
*‘outlines,” wrongly. See 17. 1. 48 and Sophocles’ Lexicon. 

2 $rov appears only in Brno; so read the editors in general. 





1 Others wrongly emend ‘‘marks” to ‘‘outlines.” See 
critical note to Greek text, and especially cp. 17. 1. 48 
where the “marks” on the wall of the well indicate the 
risings of the Nile. 
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proceeded as far as the Ceraunian Mountains, because, 
although they fall outside the mountainous country 
of Illyria, they afford an appropriate limit, and just 
as I determined the positions of the tribes of the 
interior by these mountains, because I thought that 
marks? of this kind would be more significant as 
regards both the description at hand and what was 
to follow, so also in this case the seaboard, even 
though it falls beyond the mountain-line, will never- 
theless end at an appropriate limit—the mouth of 
the Pontus—as regards both the description at hand 
and that which comes next in order. So, then, if 
one begins at the Sacred Mouth of the Ister and 
keeps the continuous seaboard on the right, one 
comes, at a distance of five hundred stadia, to a 
small town, Ister, founded by the Milesians; then, 
at a distance of two hundred and fifty stadia, to a 
second small town, Tomis; then, at two hundred 
and eighty stadia, to a city Collatis,? a colony of the 
Heracleotae ;3 then, at one thousand three hundred 
stadia, to Apollonia,* a colony of the Milesians. The 
greater part of Apollonia was founded on a certain 
isle, where there 1s a temple of Apollo, from which 
Maicus Lucullus earried off the colossal statue of 
Apollo, a work of Calamis,® which he set up in the 
Capitolium. In the interval between Callatis and 
Apolloma come also Bizone,® of which a consider- 
able part was engulfed by earthquakes,’ Crum,® 


2 On these three places, see 7. 5. 12. 

3 Cp 7. 4.2 4 Now Sizeboli. 

5 Flourished at Athens about 450 8.c This colossal statue 
was thirty cubits high and cost 500 talents (Pliny 34 18). 

§ Now Kavarna. 7 Cp 1. 3. 10. 

8 Now Baltchik. 
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Kpovvol! cat "OSnecos, Mirnciov dtrotkos, Kat 
NavAoyos, MeonpSpravadv morixyviov. elta ro 
Alpov épos péxpe tHS Sedpo Oardtrns SiAKov" 
eita MeonuBpia Meyapéwy arroixos, mporepov 
5é¢ MeveBpia (ofov Méva aodss, rod xricavTos 
Méva xaXrovupévov, ris dé moAews Bpias Kadov- 
pévns Opaxtotis ws cal % ToD LAdvos TTOALS 
=nrvuBpia mpoonyopevrar, 7 te Alvos TonrrvoBpia 
moTé @voudteto) elr ’“Ayyiddn wodixvtov “Azron- 
Lovarav, Kal abt) y’AmroArwvia. év 86 Tadry 
Th wapanria éotl 4 Tipstis? depa, Yopiov épupvoy, 
@ mote cat Auvoipayos éypjcato yalopuAanio. 
wan 8 amo ths ‘Arroddrwvias ért Kuavéus 
oTdelol eiot rept xtALous Kal mevTaKoctous, év bé 
T@® petatv % Te Ovvas, tov ‘Aro wviaTay 
xopa, CAyyidrn Kab adtn “Arrod\rovator),® 
Kat Divorronis* cat "Avipsden, suvadrtovaat TO 
Larpvinosd. gore 8 obros Epnwos aiytados 
Kat LOSS, aripevos, GvameTTAapLévos TOAUS 
mpos TOUS Bopéas, oTadiony Scov émtakociwy 
péxpt Kuavéov To pnos, Tpos bv ot éxmimrovtes 
taro tev Aotav S:apravovta, Tay orepKetmevor, 
@paxiov Ovovs. ai d¢ Kudvear mpos T6 oTopate 


1 Kpouvol, Xylander, for KpobdAro: ; so the later editors. 

2 4 Tlodis, Kramer for «yrfpicis ; so later editors. 

3 Meineke relegates the words in parenthesis to the foot of 
the page, as being a gloss. Corais conj. «al axry BAAn; no 
have atl before “Ayxiaan. 

4 Sidroais, Xylander, for @MvdroArs ; so the later editors. 





1 Now Varna 
2 In Pliny (4. 18), ‘‘Tetranaulochus” ; site unknown. 
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Odessus,! a colony of the Milesians, and Naulochus,? 
a small town of the Mesembriam.. Then comes the 
Haemus Mountain, which reaches the sea here; ? 
then Mesembria, a colony of the Meganans, formerly 
called “ Menebria ” (that is, “ city of Menas,” because 
the name of its founder was Menas, while “bria’’ 
is the word for “city” in the Thracian language. 
In this way, also, the city of Selysis called Selybria ; 4 
and Aenus °® was once called Poltyobria ®), Then come 
Anchiale,’ a small town belonging to the Apolloni- 
atae, and Apolloma itself. On this coast-lne is 
Cape Tirizis,® a stronghold, which Lysimachus’ once 
used as a treasury. Again, from Apollonia to the 
Gyaneae the distance is about one thousand five 
hundred stadia; and in the interval are Thynias,!° 
a territory belonging to the Apolloniatae (Anchiale, 
which also belongs to the Apolloniatae!*), and also 
Phinopolis and Andriaca,™ which border on Salmy- 
dessus.18 Salmydessus is a desert and stony beach, 
harbourless and wide open to the north winds, and 
in length extends as far as the Cyaneae, a distance 
of about seven hundred stadia; and all who are cast 
ashore on this beach are plundered by the Astae, a 
Thracian tribe who are situated above it. The 


8 In Cape Emineh-bouroun (‘‘ End of Haemus”’). 

4 Or Selymbria; now Selivri. 

&§ Now Aenos. 

8 Or Poltymbria; city of Poltys 

7 Now Ankhialo, 

8 Cape Kaliakra. * See 7. 3. 8, 14 

10 Now Cape Inada 

11 The parenthesised words seem to be merely a gloss (see 
eritical note). 

12 The sites of these two places are unknown. 

18 Including the city of Salmydessus (now Midia). 
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ToD Tlovrou cial dv0 vyctisa, TO wev TH Evpwrn 
T poaexes, TO O€ TH ‘Agig, TopOL@ Suepyopuera 
Gcov elxoot oradian, Toc oUTOY dé buexet Kab Tov 
‘epob Tob Bufavtion, Kat TOU tepov ToD Xad«n- 
Soviev" Omep earl TOD OTOMATOS Tov Edgeivov 
70 oTEVvaTATOY. 7 polovTe yep béKa oTAOLOUS 
dsc pa éatlh mevraatddtov Towa a Tov TopO ov, 
eta Oiiotatas emt mrAéov Kal Trovety ApyeTas TIHV 
Hpomovrisa. 

2. *Asqro pep ouv THIS dnpas THS TO WevTaTTaoLov 
WoLovens én TOV vmod Th Luvue7y KaNovpevov upevar 
oTabLOL TEVTE Kal TpidKovTa, évred0ev o ért TO 

C 320 Képas TO Bulavtiwv mévTe. Gots O€ TO Képae, 
Tpowexes TO Bulavriov Tebyel, KONTTOS avex cov 
@S TPO0S sdow emt aradious efjKovTa, COLE WS 
ehagou Kepare eis yap TAeloTous axiterat 
KONTOUS, @s av KXdbous Tivds, Eis ods é eurrinrovad 
1 mndapus adloKkeTat pastes Sta TE TO TrHOOs 
AUTHS KaL THY Biav TOU cvvEehavvovTos pod Kal 
THY OTEVvOTNTA TOV KOATOV, @oTEe Kal Yepolv 
adios Gat bia THY io Tevoxmpiav.? yevvarar ev 
ody TO C@ov € ev Tols Eheot THS Matwridos, ¢ laxtoay 
Sé puxpov éxtrinmtes S1a Tov ordpatos ayedrnoov 


1 Sid thy orevoxwplay, Meineke relegates to foot of page. 





Cp 1 2.10 and 3 2. 12. The islet, or rock, on ra 
Asiatic side was visible in the sixteenth century, but | 
now submerged,”—‘‘on the bight of Kahakos” iToger, 
op. cu., p. 198). Tozer (Zoc. cit.) rightly believes that the 
ancients often restricted the Cyanean Rocks to those on the 
rae side—what are now the Orakje Tashy (see Pliny 

27). 
"2 These temples were called the Sarapieium and the temple 
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Cyaneae! are two islets near the mouth of the 
Pontus, one close to Europe and the other to Asia; 
they are separated by a channel of about twenty 
stadia and are twenty stadia distant both from the 
temple of the Byzantines and from the temple of 
the Chalcedonians.? And this is the narrowest part 
of the mouth of the Euxine, for when one proceeds 
only ten stadia farther one comes to a headland 
which makes the strait only five stadia? in width, 
and then the strait opens to a greater width and 
begins to form the Propontis. 

2 Now the distance from the headland that 
makes the strait only five stadia wide to the harbour 
which is called “ Under the Fig-tree”’ 41s thirly-five 
stadia ; and thence to the Horn of the Byzantines,5 
five stadia. The Horn, which is close to the wall of 
the Byzantines, is a gulf that extends appioximately 
towards the west for a distance of sixty stadia; it 
resembles a stag’s horn,® for 1t 1s split into numeious 
gulfs—branches, as 1t were. The pelamydes? rush 
into these gulfs and are easily caught—becanse of 
their numbers, the force of the current that drives 
them together, and the narrowness of the gulfs, in 
fact, because of the narrowness of the area, they are 
even caught by hand. Now these fish are hatched 
in the marshes of Lake Maeotis, and when they 
have gained a little strength they rush out through 


of Zeno Urius; and they were on the present sites of the 
two Turkish forts which command the entrance to the 
Bosporus (Tozer). 

3 But ep. ‘* four stadia ” in 2. 5. 23. 

4 Now Galata. 5 The Golden Horn. 

8 So the harbour of Brindisi (6. 3 6). 

* A kind of tunny-fish. 
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Kal héperas mapa thv “Actavnv Htova pexpe 
Tparrefodvros cat Papvaxias- evravea bé é ™ poTepov 
ouviatac bat oupBatver THY Ojpav, ov OAK o° 
éotivs ov yap Tw TO T POoKov exet péyeBos eis 
dé Levanny mpotodca* @paLoTEpa. Tpos Té THY 
Onpay, Kal THY Tapiyetav eoriv: érerdav d& 107 
cuvarrn tots Kuavéats Kal maparratn TAUTAS, 
eK Tis Xar«ndovianijs aKTIS even TLS TéT pa 
T porrim Tove a, goRet ro Sdov, dat evdds els THY 
mepaiay Tpemea Oa: mapadapov So evrabéa 
pods, dpa Kal TOV TOTMY evpuav évTaVv pos TO 
TOY éxel poor THs Oararrns él ro Bulavriov cat 
TO Tpos avTO Képas TeTpapOas, PvaLKOS TVLE- 
AavveTat Sedpo Kak Tapexel tots Bufavriow xal 
TO Oyuw Tov “Peopatov mpoa obey aEtoroyov. 
Xadendédvvor & én THs mepatas iSpupevor Tyo tov 
ov peTEXovaD TS evTropias TAUTHS 61a TO pn 
m poomerdtery TOLS Acpéowy AaUTOV THY rapide. 
7 On Kal TOV "ATroAAw pact Tols KTigage TO 
Bulavriov Uo Tepov pera thy tmTo Meyapéwy 
XarKnoovos Kerio XpnoTnpravonevors mpootagat 
Toncacbat THY i puow GTEVAVTLOV TOV TUPAGY, 
Tudrovs Karécavra TOUS Xarxnoovious, ¢ ore Tpo- 
TEpov * TAEVTAVTES TOUS TOTFOUS, agevres THY 
mépav Katacyely TosovTov mAovTov? éEyoucay, 
eLNovTO THY AVITpOTépay. 


1 wpoctovoa (ABCI) * 
* apétepov, Meineke emends to /mparepoar. 
3 rrovror, Casaubon, for rAovrov (no), wAodv (ABCI) ; so 


the later editors. 





1 Pharnacia (cp. 12. 3. 19). 
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the mouth of the lake in schools and move along 
the Asian shore as far as Trapezus and Pharnacia, 
It is here! that the catching of the fish first takes 
place, though the catch is not considerable, for the 
fish have not yet grown to their normal size. But 
when they reach Sinope, they are mature enough 
for catching and salting. Yet when once they 
touch the Cyaneae and pass by these, the creatures 
take such fright at a certain white rock which 
projects from the Chalcedonian shore that they 
forthwith turn to the opposite shore. There they 
are caught by the current, and since at the same 
time the region is so formed by nature as to turn 
the current of the sea there to Byzantium and the 
Horn at Byzantium, they naturally are driven 
together thither and thus afford the Byzantines 
and the Roman people considerable revenue. But 
the Chalcedonians, though situated near by, on the 
opposite shore, have no share in this abundance, 
because the pelamydes do not approach their har- 
bours; hence the saying that Apollo, when the men 
who founded Byzantium at a time subsequent to 
the founding of Chalcedon? by the Megarians 
consulted the oracle, ordered them to “ make their 
settlement opposite the blind,’ thus calling the 
Chalcedonians “blind” because, although they 
sailed the regions in question at an earlier time, 
they failed to take possession of the country on 
the far side, with all its wealth. and chose the poorer 
country. 


? Byzantium appears to have been founded about 659 B.c, 
(see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.). According to Herodotus (4. 144), 
Chalcedon (now Kadi Koi) was founded seventeen years 
earlier. Both were Megarian colonies. 
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Méxpu pev 52 Bufavtiov mpon Goyer, émrevdr) 
TOS emrepavns TrAnordfouca padwora TO TTOMATE 
Eis yvepiuorepov mépas aro Tov "Iorpou TOV 
TapamAovy TEAVTOVTA anéparver. UimrépKerTa 
56 TOU Bufaytiou To Tov Aatav &bvos, é ev @ TONS 
KarwRn, Pirirmouv tod “Apuytov tovs tovnpo- 
Tatous évradda idptcavtos. 


VII 


1. Ta wey OUD adopiSoueva eOvn TO te 'lorpp Kal 
Tots dpect toist ‘IAdvpeKots Kal Opguious Tag. 
éoriy, oy aEvov puna Chvas, KaTexovTa THV ‘Apia- 
TLenY Tapaniay TATAY, ATO TOD puxod apEdweva,” 
Kab THY Ta ‘A plotepa tod Ildvrov Aeyopevny 
amo ‘lotpov TOTAMOD HEX pt Bulavriov. ova 
dé core Ta, yorta eépn THS NexGeions Opes ral 
éEfs Ta vronim TovTa xwpia, év ols éorw y TE 
“EAAas Kal ) TPooexis BdpBapos HEXpL TOV Op@y. 
‘Exaraios pev ovv oO Marrjoos Tepl THs Lledo- 
TOVVHTOV dnatv, Lote TPO TOY ‘Eder ong ay 
autny BdpBapot. oyedov Sé Te Kal ) cvUpTaca 


1 rots, Meineke deletes, transferring ipeo: to a position 
after "IAAupixots. 

2 d&ptdueva (no, C *), for aptauévwy 3 so most editors. 

8 xata, before rdéd, Meineke deletes (see 12. 3 2), 


* 


2 ¢.¢,, ‘© Hut,’’ called by Ptolemaeus (3. 11) and others 
‘‘Cabyle”; to be identified, apparently, with the modern 
Tauschan-tépé, on the Toundja River, 

* Suidas (3. v. AovAwy méAus) quotes Theopompus as saying 
that Philip founded in Thrace a small city called Poneropohs 
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I have now carried my description as far as 
Byzantium, because a famous city, lying as it does 
very near to the mouth, marked a better-hnown 
limit to the coasting-voyage from the Ister. And 
above Byzantium is situated the tribe of the Astae, in 
whose territory is a city Calybe,} where Philip the 
son of Amyntas settled the most villainous people of 
his kingdom.? 


VII 


1. These alone, then, of all the tribes that are 
marked off by the Ister and by the Illyrian and 
Thracian mountains, deserve to be mentioned, 
occupying as they do the whole of the Adriatic 
seaboard beginning al the recess, and also the sea- 
board that is called “ the left parts of the Pontus,”’ 
and extends from the Ister River as far as Byzantium. 
But there remain to be described the southerly 
parts of the aforesaid® mountainous country and 
next thereafter the districts that are situated below 
them, among which are both Greece and the adjacent 
barbarian country as far as the mountains. Now 
Hecataeus of Miletus says of the Peloponnesus that 
before the time of the Greeks it was inhabited by 
barbarians. Yet one might say that in the ancient 


(‘City of Villains ”), settling the same with about two 
thousand men—the false-accusers, false-witnesses, lawyers, 
and all other bad men ; but Poneropolis is not to be identified 
with Cabyle if the positions assigned to the two places by 
Ptolemaeus (3. 11) are correct. However, Ptolemaeus does 
not mention Poneropolis, but Philippopohs, which latter, 
according to Pliny (4. 18), was the later name of Ponero- 
polis, 
5 See 7. 5. 1. 
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e “ 
EAdas xatouxia BapBdpwv bripte 1d madaroy, 
b] 3 9 ” , ~ / 
ant avtTwov Royilouévors Tov pynpovevouévwr 
Ilénomos pév ex tis Dpuyias émayaryopévou! 
Aaovs® eis thy am avtod KAnOcicay Tlero- 
Ul A \ 3 3 f , 
mwovuncov, Aavaod de é& Aiyumrou, Apvorwy te 
\ r f \ la \ f \ 
kat Kavewvov cal Tlexacyov wal Aedéyov Kal 
&d\XNwv ToLovToyv KaTavepapévor Ta évros loOuod 
kal Ta éxtos 6& THY wey yap "ArtiKny of pera 
Evporrov Opdaxes gxyov, THS 6€ Daxidos rhv 
/ y fy \ \ / € \ 
Aavrida Tnpevs, tiv 5 Kadpelav of pera 
Kdépou Poivixes, adriv & rHv Bowwriav “Aoves 
kat Téumexes xat “Tavtes: ws? $8 Tivdapds 
dnoup, 


5 ef 4 4 f 7 ¥ 
nv oTe cvas* Botwtiov GOvos everrov. 


\ 3 4 “~ 3 4 \ > / \ / 
kal ato T&Y ovoudTwoy oé éviwy 7d BadpBapov 
> 4 / ‘ / ow * 
eudaivetat, Kéxpowr nai Kodpos nat "Aixros xal 
Koos cal Aptuas cal Kpivaxos. of 8& Opdxes 
kai “TAdupiol cal “Hareip@tar kal péyps viv év 
a > a“ 
Trevpais Eloi ETL pévToL waAoY TpoTEpov 4) 
viv, Orov ye Kal Ths év TH wapovtt “Eddadbos 
dvavTinéxtas ovons THY ToAdy of BdpBapot 
éyouat, Maxedoviay pév Opdxes xai tia pépy 
a f 
THS Oerrarias, ’Axapvavias dé cal AitwAlas ta 


1 érayaryouevov, Corais, for érayouévov ; so Meineke. 

2 Aaods, Tzschucke, for dAéovs; so most editors; but 
Meineke, aadv. See Aaods, 7. 7. 2 

S ws... &verov, Meineke relegates to foot of page. 

* golas (ABC), Bas (Ino), cbas (Hpit.). 





1 See 8. 3. 31, 4. 4, 5. 5 and 12. 8. 2. 
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times the whole of Greece was a sctilement of 
barbarians, if one reasons from the traditions them- 
selves: Pelops! brought over peoples* from Phrygia 
to the Peloponnesus that received its name from 
him; and Danaus? from Egypt; whereas the 
Dryopes, the Caucones, the Pelasgi, the Leleges, 
and other such peoples, apportioned among them- 
selves the parts that are inside the isthmus—and 
also the parts outside, for Attica was once held by 
the Thracians who came with Eumolpus,* Daulis in 
Phocis by Tereus,5 Cadmeia® by the Phoenicians 
who came with Cadmus, and Boeotia itself by the 
Aones and Temmices and Hyantes. According to 
Pfndar,’? there was a time when the Boeotian tribe 
was called “ Syes.”§ Moreover, the barbarian origin 
of some is indicated by their names—Cecrops, Codrus, 
Aiclus, Cothus, Drymas, and Crinacus, And even to 
the present day the Thracians, I[llyrians, and 
Epeirotes live on the flanks of the Greeks (though 
this was still more the case formerly than now) ; 
indeed most of the country that at the present time 
is indisputably Greece is held by the barbarians— 
Macedonia and certain parts of Thessaly by the 
Thracians, and the parts above Acarnania and 


2 See the quotation from Hesiod (§ 2 following) and foot- 
note on ‘‘ peoples.” 

3 See 8. 6. 9, 10 

‘Son of Poseidon, king of the Thracians, and reputed 
founder of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

5 See 9. 3, 13. 

6 Thebes and surrounding territory (9. 2. 3, 32). 

7 A dithyrambic fragment (Bergk, Frags. Dith. 83); cp. 
Pindar, Olymp. 6. 152. 
_ = Strabo identifies “‘ Hyantes” with ‘“Syes "= Hyes,”’ 
te. ‘swine ” 
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ave Ocompwrol Kal Kacoowmaio! xai’A ppiroxor 
Kab Modorrol Kai “Aapaves, ‘Hretporina eOun. 
2. Ilept pev ody Tevacyav elpyrat, rous 6é 
Aéheyas Teves [Lev TOUS avTous Kapaoly ebxdfova, 
of dé svvoiKous povov Kab TVaTpATLOTas® Siomep 
év TH MiAnoia Aeréyou KaTOLKLAS Meyer Gai TLVas, 
Tohraxod 88 THs Kapias Tahous Aehéyoor Kab 
épupara epnya, Aedéeyta, Kadovpera. h Te ‘lavia 
vov Reyouéyn mwaca vo Kapov KETO xal 
Aehéyor éxBarovres dé TovTOUS a "Teves avrot 
THY Xeopay Katéoyov, ett 6 T POT Epov ot THY 
Tpotap edovTes efnhacav TOUS Aéreyas éx TOV 
mepl thy “dnp TOT OY Ttav Kata Undacov rat 
Tov Larvioevra ‘TOTauor. tt pev ovy BapBapou 
hoay ovToL, Kal auro 70 Kowwvijoas Tols Kapol 
vopitoeT’ ay onpetov’ ore be mravnres Kat Her’ 
éxetvav Kal yopis Kal é« Taratov, ab ai 
‘Aptororédous TOMTELAL Snrobow. évy pev yap 
TH "Axapvdavay dyot To mev exer avThs Koupiras, 
To be Tpoc eo repLov Aédeyas, eita TyreBoass év 
C 322 dé 79 AitwrA@v TOUS vv Aoxpous Aéneyas Karel, 
KaTaoyety be Kal Thy Botwtiav avrous pnow 
opotws 6é Kal év TH ‘Orovrtioy Kal Meyapéav 
éy 66 TF Acveadioy kal abtoxOovd tTiva Neéreya 
dvouater, TovTov dé Ouyarpidoby TyreBoar, TOU 
Sé maidas S00 Kal elxoot TyreBdas, av Tivas 


1 Kacowraio, Xylander, for “Acoewrata:; so the later 
editors. 





1 §. 2,4. 
. Only fragments of this work are now extant (see Didot 
Edition, Vol. IV, pp. 219-296). 
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Aetolia by the Thesproti, the Cassopaei, the Amphi- 
ae the Molossi, and the Athamanes—Epeirotic 
tribes. 

2. As for the Pelasgi, I have already discussed 
them. As for the Leleges, some conjecture that 
they are the same as the Carians, and others that 
they were only fellow-inhabitants and fellow-soldiers 
of these; and this, they say, is why, in the terntory 
of Miletus, certain settlements are called settlements 
of the Leleges, and why, in many places in Caria, 
tombs of the Leleges and deserted forts, known as 
“ Lelegian forts,” are so called. However, the whole 
of what is now called Ionia used to be inhabited by 
Cerans and Leleges; but the Ionians themselves 
expelled them and took possession of the country, 
although in still earlier times the captors of Troy 
had driven the Leleges from the region about Ida 
that is near Pedasus and the Satniois River. So 
then, the very fact that the Leleges made common 
cause with the Carians might be considered a sign 
that they were barbarians. And Aristotle, in his 
Polities,» also clearly indicates that they led a 
wandering life, not only with the Carians, but also 
apart from them, and from earliest times; for 
instance, in the Polity of the Acainanians he says 
that the Curetes held a part of the country, whereas 
the Leleges, and then the Teleboae, held the 
westerly part ; and in the Polity of the detohans (and 
likewise in that of the Opuntii and the Megarians) 
he calls the Locri of to-day Leleges and says that 
they took possession of Boeotia too; agam, in the 
Polity of the Leucadians he names a certain indigenous 
Lelex, and also Teleboas, the son of a daughter of 
Lelex, and twenty-two sons of Teleboas, some of 
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STRABO 


oixhoat thy Aevedda. partata & dv tes ‘Hordéo 
TLOTEVTELEY OUTWS TEL AUTOYV ELTrOVTL 


yrat yap Aoxpos Aedéyor tryjcato Aawr, 

tous pad wore Kpovidys Lets, adOuta prjoea 

6L0ws, 

AeKToUs ex yains Aaovs 1 wope AevKarioue 
TH yap eruporoyia TO cUANEKTOUS ryeryor évas TLVaS 
éx WaNaiod Kal piyddas aivittecOai pot Soxel, 
kal dia Todt? éxdAeAotrévas TO yévos* a7rep av 
Tis Kal wep) Kaveaver réyat, viv oddapod bvTav, 
mportepoyv © év wheioot TOTOLS KAT@KLTMEVOY. 

3. IIporepov peév ody, kaitrep pixpay Kal 7Qr- 
AOv Kal adokav dvrav tdv eOvav, Suws Sta THY 
evavopiay Kalb 7d BactrevecOar xaTa odds ov 
mavu Wy Yanrerrov SiaraPety Tors bpous avrar, 
vurt & épruov tis mretoTns Ywpas yeyernuévys 
Kal TY KaToOLKLO@V, Kal pddLoTa TOY TodhEw?, 
Hpavicpéevwv, ovd eb SUVaLTO TiS axpLPody TadTa, 
ovder ay rrotoin ypiotpov bia THY ddoklay Kat Tov 
adaviopov avtav, ds é« moddod ypovov NaBav 
THY apynv obde viv Tw TéTavTal KaTa TONNE 
pépyn Oia Tas arootdces' GAN évatpatotedevov- 
ow autos ‘Papatos tots olxois, xatactadévrtes 


1 Aaovs, Tzschucke, for aadovs (cp. Aaods, 7. 7. 1); 80 
Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke, and Eiym. Magn. But Corais, 
aréas. 

2 rodro, Pletho, for 7d; so the later editors, 





1 Now Santa Maura (cp. 10. 2. 2). 

2 In the Greek word for ‘‘ peoples” (Aaots) Hesiod alludes 
to the Greek word for ‘‘stones” (Aaas) Pindar (Olymp. 
9. 46.) clearly derives the former word from the latter: 
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whom, he says, dwelt in Leucas.1 But in particular 
one might believe Hesiod when he says concerning 
them: “For verily Locrus was chieftain of the 
peoples of the Leleges, whom once Zeus the son 
of Cronus, who knoweth devices imperishable, gave 
to Deucalion—peoples? picked out of earth” ;3 for 
by his etymology * he seems to me to hint that from 
earliest times they were a collection of mixed 
peoples and that this was why the tribe disappeared. 
And the same might be said of the Caucones, since 
now they are nowhere to be found, although in earlier 
times they were settled in several places. 

3. Now although in earlier times the tribes in 
question were small, numerous, and obscure, still, 
because of the density of their population and 
because they lived each under its own king, it was 
not altogether difficult to determine their boun- 
daries; but now that most of the country has 
become depopulated and the settlements, particn- 
larly the cities, have disappeared from sight, it 
would do no good, even if one could determine 
their boundaries with strict accuracy, to do so, 
because of their obscurity and their disappearance. 
This process of disappearing began a long time ago, 
and has not yet entirely ceased in many regions 
because the people keep revolting; indeed, the 
Romans, after being set up as masters by the inhabi- 


*Pyrrha and Deucalion, without bed of marriage, founded 
a Stone Race, who were called Laoi.’’ One might now infer 
that the resemblance of the two words gave rise to the myth 
of the stones. 
3 A fragment otherwise unknown (Paulson, Frag. 141. 3). 
4 That is, of ‘‘ Leleges.” Inthe Greek the root leg appears 
in (1) ‘‘ Leleges,” (2) ‘‘ picked,” and (3) ‘‘ collection.” 
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e.3 , A 5 , a S o 1? PS 
UT QUTQV OvYacTat. TeV ovv* Hirecpwrav 
e / / 7 f > / 
éBdounxovta mores TlorvBs0s dno dvatpévrar 
Tlatrov peta tiv Maxedovev nal Tlepcéws xata- 
Now (Mororrav & brdpEat tas wreioTas), TévTeE 
dé cab déxa pupiddas dvOperav ééavdparobi- 
cacba. suas 8 ovv éyyerpnoopuer, eb bcov TH 
ypaby te mpoonKes Kal huiv épixtdov, erredOciv Ta 
Kal éxacra, apEdpevos ard THs KaTa Tov *lovtoy 
3 d 
KoMtrov Traparias’ airy 8 éativ, eis Hv o &emdous 
e A A 
0 &€k Tov “Adpiou rereuTa. 
/ \ \ “a t \ ,? / 
4, Tavrns 6) Ta wpata phéon Ta rept ’Eni- 
Sapvov «cat “AroAAwviav éaoriv. ée 68 Tis 
"ArroAAwvias eis Maxedoviay } “Eqyvatia éoPiv 
e ly 
odes mpos &w, BeBnpaticpévn Kata pidsov Kat 
/ ‘4 f \ cr 
KaTecTnwpevn peyote Kuwerwr xai “EBpov 
A / 
ToTapoD pidiwov © éotl mevtakociwy TpLdKovTa 
, 
mévte Noyloméeve O€, WS ey Of TrOAKOL, TO pLLALOV 
oxtacTdb.oy a asa s aini apy elev otddtor Kat 
A 4 
én’ avtots Staxdctos GydonxovTa, ws dé TloAvBtos, 
mpootilels TO Gkractadio SdimreOpov, 6 éotL 
Tpitov atadiov, mwpoobetéov aAous oatadious 
éxatov éBdSouynKxovTa 6xT, TO TpiTOV TOU TOY 
piriov apOuod. cvpBaiver S amo toov Siacry- 
tas / +) 
patos cuurimrey eis THY avTHY Odev TOUS T éK 
nm > , € / \ \ 2¢ "RE 
THs “Amro\A@vias opunbévtas xat tous e€& Em- 
Sduvov. 7 pev ovv mwaca ‘Eyvatia Kadetrat, 
% 68 wpwTn él Kavdaovias éyerat, Spous 
"Trrvpicod, dra Avyvidod? morews kai Tvardvos, 


1 § adv, Memeke emends to yotr. 
2 Avyvidod, Tzschucke, for Avxdfov ; so the later editors. 





1 Now standing empty. 2 Book XXX, Frag. 16. 

8 Aemilims Paulus Macedonicus (consul 182 and 168 8.c.) 
in 168 B.0 
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tants, encamp in their very houses.t Be this as it 
may, Polybius? says that Paulus,’ after his subjection 
of Perseus and the Macedonians, destroyed seventy 
cities of the Epeirotes (most of which, he adds, 
belonged to the Molossi),4 and reduced to slavery 
one hundred and fifty thousand people. Neverthe- 
less, I shall attempt, in so far as 1t is appropriate to 
my description and as my knowledge reaches, to 
traverse the several different parts, beginning at the 
seaboard of the Ionian Gulf—that is, where the 
voyage out of the Adrias ends. . 

4, Of this seaboard, then, the first ports are those 
about Epidamnus and Apollonia. From Apollonia 
tc. Macedonia one travels the Egnatian Road, towards 
the east; it has been measured by Roman miles and 
marked by pillars as far as Cypsela® and the Hebrus & 
River—a distance of five hundred and thirty-five 
miles. Now if one reckons as most people do, eight 
stadia to the mile, there would be four thousand 
two hundred and eighty stadia, whereas if one 
reckons as Polybius does, who adds two plethra, 
which is a third of a stadium, to the eight stadia, 
one must add one hundred and seventy-eight stadia 
—the third of the number of miles. And it so 
happens that travellers setting out from Apollonia 
and Epidamnus meet at an equal distance from the 
two places on the same road.’ Now although the 
road as a whole is called the Egnatian Road, the 
first part of it is called the Road to Candavia (an 
lilyrian mountain) and passes through Lychnidus,§ 
a city, and Pylon, a place on the road which marks 


4See 7.7.8. & NowIpsala. * Now the Maritza, 

? Or, as we should say, the junction of the roads is equi- 
distant from the two places. 

8 Now Ochrida. 
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, e of b] a Qa / $ f \ 
Tomo oplfovtos ev TH 00m THY Te ‘TAAUpioa Kai 
why Maxedoviav: éxetOev 8 éatl rapa Bapvodvra 

e A cas 
6:a ‘Hpakreias cal Avyenotadv nat "Eopddp eis 
"Edeocay xal TlédAav péypt @eooadovenetas: 
pita 8 éoti, dyolt WorvBios, tadra Siaxdora 
éEnxovta eta. TavTnv dn rHv oddv ex TdV Tepl 
THY Enidapvoy cal thy Ato wviar rorev lobow 
b] PS Lal / ? \ 3 4 #4 / 
év de&ta pev dort TA Hrretpwrixd Opn, edvutoueva 
TO DBiKehin@ mwerayer, péxps too “AwRBpaxixod 
KONTOU, ev apia Tepe O& Ta dpyn TA TOY "IdAvpLd?, 
& mpodindOouev, Kal ta €Ovn Ta rapoKkodytTa 
péexpt Maxedovias xal Tlasdvev. elt’ dard pep 
"ApBpakixod KoXrrov Ta vevovta édeEs mpos &, 

\ A a 
TQ avTiTapynKovTa TH LleXoTovenae, THs “EXXdSos5 
éotiv: elt’ éxmimre eis TO Airyaiov réXaryos,! azro- 

/ ral \ 
AMarovtTa év deEtd tHv TleXorovyncoy bAnv. ard 
Se Tis apyns tov MaxeSovixdy opdv? xal radv 

A / “ 4 
Tlatovixav péxpe Stpvpdovos twotayod Maxedoves 
3 “ bd “~ 
Te oixovot Kal Ilatoves nai tives TaVv dpeLvav 
“ \ \ 4 f >? , n 
Opgxdv: ta dé Trépay Zr pupovos dn péxpe Tod 
Tlovrixod oroparos kat tod Aipou mavta Opaxay 
> ‘\ fp) , ef > © 95 € 4 
éoTs TANY THS TWapadiass airy 8 vd’ “EAXXHvev 

” ce) a“ / e 
olxetral, Tov pev emt TH Iporrovtidy iSpupéver, 

“ \ 399 ¢ 4 4 A ‘ td 
Trav oé éf “EXAnomdvte cat 7@ Méram KorATo, 

“ le! “ La 
tov & éri tT Alyaio. 16 8 Aiyaiov rédayos 

1 eis Tb Alyaiov wéAayos, Pletho, for rod Aiyalov readyous $ 


so the later editors. 
2 épav, Kramer, for é@vév 3; so the later editors. 





1 Now the Neretschka Planina, Mountain. 
* Heracleia Lyncestis ; now Monastir. 
3 Now Vodena. 
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the boundary between the Illyrian country and 
Macedonia. From Pylon the road runs to Barnus! 
through Heracleia* and the country of the Lyncestae 
and that of the Eordi into Edessa and Pella * and 
as far as Thessaloniceia;*® and the length of this 
road in miles, according to Polybius, is two hundred 
and sixty-seven. So then, in travelling this road 
from the region of Epidamnus and Apollonia, one 
has on the right the Epeirotic tribes whose coasts 
are washed by the Sicilian Sea and extend as far as 
the Ambracian Gulf,® and, on the-left, the mountains 
of Illyria, which I have already described in detail, 
and those tribes which live along them and extend 
ay’ far as Macedonia and the country of the Paeonians. 
Then, beginning at the Ambracian Gulf, all the 
districts which, one after another, incline towards 
the east and stretch parallel to the Peloponnesus 
belong to Greece; they then leave the whole of the 
Peloponnesus on the right and project into the 
Aegaean Sea. But the districts which extend from 
the beginning of the Macedonian and the Paeonian 
mountains as far as the Strymon? River are inhabited 
by the Macedonians, the Paeonians, and by some of 
the Thracian mountaineers; whereas the districts 
beyond the Strymon, extending as far as the mouth 
of the Pontus and the Haemus, all belong to the 
Thracians, except the seaboard. This seaboard is 
inhabited by Greeks, some being situated on the 
Propontis,® others on the Hellespont and the Gulf 
of Melas,® and others on the Aegaean. The Aegaean 


4 The capital of Macedonia ; now in ruins and called Hagia 


Apostoli. 5 Now Thessaloniki or Salonik1, 
6 The Gulf of Arta. 7 Now the Struma. 
8 Now the Sea of Marmara. 8 Now the Gulf of Saros. 
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a Kerner mreupas THS ‘ENAd60s, THY ev ™ pos 

@ Bréroveay, reivovoay d5é amd Yovviov tpos 
a pKTOV MEX pL TOU @eppatov KOM OV Kah 
Oecrarovixeias, Maxedouinys TOhEwS, i) viv 
pddara TOV ANKwV evavopel, THv 68 ™ pos voTOD 
THY Maxedovixny aT Bec oarovixetas HEX pt 
ir pupovos” TIVES 6é xal rv aro ST PULOVvOS 
HEXpL Néorov 17 Maxedovig TPOTVEMOUCLY, ered 
Didurrrros éomovdace Siadepsvtes mepl TavTa TA 
xopta, aor efS.dcac au, Kab TUVETTHOATO ™poa- 
Od0US peyioras éx TOV peTardov Kar Tips addAns 
edpuias Tav Tommy. aro Se Zouviou pexpe Iedo- 
Tovy7jg ou TO Mupréop é dott Kal Kontexov TEMAYOS 
Kat ArBuxov ou Tols KOATrOLS expt TOD DuKediKov' 
TodTO 6é Kal Tov “Ap Bpaxcxoy kat KopivOianov 
Kal Kpicaiov cxTAnpot KOMTov. 

5. Tay ev oop "Hrecporay edvn pyoly elvas 
Oedmropros TeTraped kaideca, TOUT@Y 5 év80Fo- 
tara Xdoves kal Mondorrot dua TO dp Eau ToTé 
Taons Ths "Hrretpa@risos, ™poTepoy pep Xdovas, 
varepov 5é Modortovs, of cal da TH ouryryeveray 
TOV Bactréov emt mov nuejOnoav, 7 Tay yap 
AiaKiddv 7 hoav, Kal dia TO mapa TOVTOLS elvat TO 
év Awdavn payreton, Tararov Te Kal dvouac Tov 
ov. Xdoves wav ody Kab Germparot Kal pera 
TOUTOUS epebijs Kacowraios (al obToL 5 cial 
Ocorpwrot) rhv amo tov Kepavviwy opav pwéxpe 





1 Now Cape Colonna. 2 Now the Gulf of Saloniki, 

* Now the Mesta, 4 See footnote on 6, 1. 7. 

5 Aeacus was son of Zeus and Aegina, was king of the Isle 
of Aegina, was noted for his justice and piety, aa was finally 
made one of the three judges in Hades, 
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Sea washes Greece on two sides: first, the side that 
faces towards the east and stietches from Sunium,? 
towards the north as far as the Thermaean Gulf? 
and Thessaloniceia, a Macedonian city, which at the 
present time is more populous than any of the rest; 
and secondly, the side that faces towards the south, 
I mean the Macedonian country, extending from 
Thessaloniceia as far as the Strymon. Some, how- 
ever, also assign to Macedonia the country that 
extends from the Strymon as far as the Nestus 
River,? since Philip was so specially interested in 
these districts that he appropriated them to himself, 
and since he organized very large revenues from the 
iMines and the other natural resources of the country. 
But from Sunium to the Peloponnesus lie the 
Myrtoan, the Cretan, and the Libyan Seas, together 
with their gulfs, as far as the Sicilian Sea ; and this 
last fills out the Ambracian, the Cormthian, and the 
Crisaean * Gulfs. 

5. Now as for the Epeirotes, there are fourteen 
tribes of them, according to Theopompus, but of 
these the Chaones and the Molossi are the most 
famous, because of the fact that they once ruled 
over the whole of the Epeirate country—the Chaones 
earlier and later the Molossi; and the Molossi grew 
to still greater power, partly because of the kinship 
of their kings, who belonged to the family of the 
Aeacidae,5 and partly because of the fact that the 
oracle at Dodona® was in their country, an oracle 
both ancient and renowned. Now the Chaones and 
the Thesproti and, next in order after these, the 
Cassopaei (these, too, are Thesproti) inhabit the 


§ Dodona was situated to the south of Lake Pambotis (now 
Janina), near what is now Dramisi. 
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roD ‘AuBpaxtxod KoATrov Tapadiav véuovran, 
yopav evdaiwova éyovres: 0 5é wAots ard THY 
ld > / ‘ , 
Xaovwov apkauyévm mpos avioyovTa Frov xal 
s \ > XN , A N 
ampos tov AuBpaxicov xoArrov Kal Tov Kopuvdta- 
4 ? ~ \ > Ff f ’ 
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/ 
Stacrnuate Idvopyos te ALwny péyas, ev pérors 
rots Kepavviows bpect, kal peta Tadta “Oyynopos, 
ALunv adros, Ka” dy Ta SvopiKa aKpa Tis 
Kopxupatas avrixetat, cat mdduv a&ddos, Kac- 
/ 3 9 e® 9. N / é ¢ f 
alomn, ab ov émt Bpevréciov yiriou értaxdccor 
/ e 37 + , 3 \ / 3 \ x 
oTddtou ot © icot Kai ért Tapavra do dddov 
aKparnpiov votiwtépov Tis Kacovrns, 6 xaroder 
Paraxpov. peta 88 "Oyynopov Tocetdiov rat 
BovOpwrtov ért TS oTdparte ToD TnrAwdous Kanrov- 
f 
pévov Aipévos, iSpupévov ev Torm YeppovynciCovtt, 
? / + ¢ , \ \ Dv > \ 
érroikous éyov “Pwyatous, cal ta ZuBora. cial 
S&é vycides TA ZUBotasris pev “Hareipov pixpov 
améyoucat, Kata S€ To éE@ov axpov tis Kopxv- 
patas THv Acuxippay cetpevat. Kal ddrgad ev re 
/ ta) 3 \ > ov / bg 
TapaTr@ vnoloes eioly ove a Eva penpns. emenra 
dxpa Xe:pépsov cat Vrveds Aruny, ets ov €uBarrer 





1 See 2. 5. 20, 2. 5. 29, 5.3. 6. * Now Panormo. 

3 Now Santi Quaranta. ‘ Now Kerkyra or Corfu. 

5 “ Cassope” is probably the correct spelling ; now Cassopo, 
the name of a harbour and cape of Corfu. 
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seaboard which extends from the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains as far as the Ambracian Gulf, and they have a 
fertile country. The voyage, if one begins at the 
country of the Chaones and sails towards the rising 
sun and towards the Ambracian and Corinthian 
Gulfs, keeping the Ausonian Sea! on the right and 
Epeirus on the left, is one thousand three hundred 
stadia, that is, from the Ceraunian Mountains to the 
mouth of the Ambracian Gulf. In this interval is 
Panormus,? a large harbour at the centre of the 
Ceraunian Mountains, and after these mountains one 
comes to Onchesmus,? another harbour, opposite 
which lie the western extremities of Corcyraea,* and 
then still another harbour, Cassiope,> from which 
the distance to Brentesium is one thousand seven 
hundred stadia. And the distance to Taras from 
another cape, which is farther south than Cassiope 
and is called Phalacrum,® is the same. After On- 
chesmus comes Poseidium,’ and also Buthrotum ® 
(which is at the mouth of what is called Pelodes 
Harbour, is situated on a place that forms a 
peninsula, and has alien settlers consisting of 
Romans), and the Sybota.® The Sybota are small 
islands situated only a short distance from the 
mainland and opposite Leucimma, the eastern head- 
land of Corcyraea. And there are still other small 
islands as one sails along this coast, but they are not 
worth mentioning. Then comes Cape Cheimerium, 
and also Glycys Limen,!? into which the River 


6 Now Cape Drasti, at the southern extremity of Corfu. 

7 In Thesprotia (see Ptolemaeus, 3. 13. 3); now Cape 
Scala. 

8 Now Butrinto. * Now called the Syvota. 

10 “Sweet Harbour’’; now Port Splantza (Phanar). 
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e 9 f ? e/ 3 A > / 
o Axepwv moramos, péewy éx HS “Axepovatas 
Aiuyns Kal Seyduevos Wrelous ToTamoUs, Wate Kal 
yAuKaivey Tov Kodrov pet 5é kal 6 Ovams 
TAnotov. vmépeetat 5& TovTov pmév TOD KOATOU 
Kiyupos, 7 mporepov "Edupa, modus Oeompwtar: 
Tov 6é kata BovOpwrov 4} Dowixn. éyyds 8é Tis 
Kiyvpov morixyviov Bovyériov' Kaccwraiwy, 
puxpov wep ths Oardrrns dv, kal “EXdtpLa Kal 
Tlavéocia xai Bariae év pecoyaia: Kabiyxe o 
avTaY } Yapa méxps Tod KOXTOV. pera O¢ TAv- 
cov Atuéva édeEfs eit So AADNoOL Atpéves, O [ev 
éyyutéowm kal éXattmv Kopapos, icOuov ro.v 
éEjxovTa cTadiov mpos Tov "AwBoaxtKoy KOXTroY 
Kal TO tod YePactod Kaicapos xtiopa, thy 
Nexorroduv: 6 6é dirwrépw nal petfov nal aueivov 
TAncloy Tod aTo“aToS TOD KOAToOV, Siéyor THs 
Nixororews boov Sadexa oTadious. 

6. "Ede&As 5é TO ordpa tod ’ApuSpaxixod 
KOATrOov' TovToU O€ TOU KéATrOU TO pev oTOpA 
juxp® tod Tetpacradiou peifor, 0 dé KUehos Kal 
Tplakoclwy oradimy, evrAimevos O€ TAS. OLKOUGL 
dé ra pev ev Seta eiomdéovet tov “EdXXqvov 
"Axapvaves, kab lepov tod ’Axtiov ’AzrodAwvos 
évravdd éott mAnciov Tod oTdp~aTos, Aopos TIS, 
éb’ 6 6 veds, kal Un’ alT@ mediov ddoos eyov Kal 
vewpia, év ols avéOnne Kaicap thv Sexavatap 


1 Bovxériov, Groskurd, for Bouvxafriov; so the later 
editors. 





1 Now the Phanariotikos, 2 Now Lago di Fusaro. 
3 Now the Kalamas. 
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Acheron? empties. The Acheron flows from the 
Acherusian Lake® and receives several rivers as 
tributaries, so that it sweetens the waters of the 
gulf. And also the Thyamis? flows near by. 
Cichyrus,* the Ephyra of former times, a city of the 
Thesprotians, lies above this gulf, whereas Phoenice® 
lies above that gulf which is at Buthrotum. Near 
Cichyrus is Buchetium, a small town of the Casso- 
paeans, which is only a short distance above the sea; 
also Elatria, Pandosia, and Batiae, which are in the 
interior, though their territory reaches down as far 
as the gulf. Next in order after Glycys Limen 
come two other harbours —Comarus,® the nearer and 
@maller of the two, which forms an isthmus of sixty 
stadia’ with the Ambracian Gulf, and Nicopolis, a 
city founded by Augustus Caesar, and the other, the 
more distant and larger and better of the two, which 
is near the mouth of the gulf and is about twelve 
stadia distant from Nicopolis.® 

6. Next comes the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf. 
Although the mouth of this gulfis but slightly more 
than four stadia wide, the circumference is as much 
as three hundred stadia; and it has good harbours 
everywhere. That part of the country which is on 
the right as one sails in is inhabited by the Greek 
Acarnanians, Here too, near the mouth, is the 
sacred precinct of the Actian Apollo—a hill on 
which the temple stands; and at the foot of the 
hill is a plain which contains a sacred grove and 
a naval station, the naval station where Caesar 


The exact side of Cichyrus is uncertain (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, sv. ** Ephyre”). 

5 Now Phiniki. 6 Now Gomaro 

7 In width. 8 Now in ruins near Prevesa. 
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axpoOiviov, dd povoxpoTou péxpt Sexjpous: vid 
mupos 8 AdavicOat Kal of vedcotxot A€yovTaL Kal 
Ta Trola: év aprotepd Sé 4 Nexdodss Kal Tav 
"Hiretpwradv ot Kacowraio: péypt tod puyod rod 
kata ApSpaxiav trrépxertat dé adty tod puyod 
puxpov, Topyou rod Kuvédou xticpa: mapappet 
& avrny 6” Aparbos! rorapés, dvdrdovv Exwv €x 
Gardrrns eis avTnv driyov oradioyv, dpyYopuevos 
éx Tupdns? dpous cal ths Tlapwpaias. nutvyes 
pev ovv Kal mpdotepoy 4 ods atrn StadepovTas 
(ri yobv éravupiav evredbev aynxev 6 KOATOS), 
paddiora & éxkdcpnoev adtny Tlvppos, Bactrcio 
xpnaoduevos TH ToT@: Maxeddves & torepov cdi 
‘Pwpato: cal travrny Kal ras Ghras KaTeTOVACAD 
Tois cuveyéos rodeuols Ora THY areiOuar, HoTE 
TO TeXevTatoy 6 ZeBacros opav éxrEretmpévas 
TéerAéws TAS Mores els piav oUVeKiae THY UT 
avTov KAnbeicav NixoToky év TO KOAT TOUT, 
éxddece 8 erra@vupov tis vikns, év 7] KaTe- 
vavpaynoey *Avt@viov mpo tod aTopatos Tob 
KOATOU Kal thy AiyuTTioy Bacidiccay Kreo- 
matpav, Tapodoay &v TH ayave Kal avtTnv. 7 
pev odv Nuxdrrodus evavdpet cal NapBdver nad 
Hugpav éridoow, yopay Te éXovca TohAny Kab 
Tov éx Toy Aadvpwv Kocpor, Td TE KaTATKEVAGOED 
réuevos év TO poactelw TO pév els TOY ayava TOV 


1”Arayos (C), the spelling in other writers; perhaps 
rightly. 
2 Tiugys, Corais, for Zrdupns ; so the later editors. 





2 In the Battle of Actium, 31 B.c. 
* Now Arta, 
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dedicated as first fruits of his victory! the squadron 
of ten ships—from vessel with single bank of oars 
to vessel with ten; however, not only the boats, it is 
said, but also the boat-houses have been wiped out by 
fire. On the left of the mouth are Nicopolis and the 
country of the Epeirote Cassopaeans, which extends 
as far as the recess of the gulf near Ambracia.? 
Ambracia lies only a short distance above the 
recess; it was founded by Gorgus, the son of 
Cypselus. The River Aratthus® flows past Ambracia ; 
it is navigable inland for only a few stadia, from the 
sea to Ambracia, although it rises in Mount Tymphe 
and the Paroraea. Now this city enjoyed an ex- 
g@ptional prosperity in earlier times (at any rate 
the gulf was named after it), and it was adorned 
most of all by Pyrrhus, who made the place his royal 
residence. In later times, however, the Macedonians 
and the Romans, by their continuous wars, so com- 
pletely reduced both this and the other Epeirote cities 
because of their disobedience that finally Augustus, 
seeing that the cities had utterly failed, settled 
what inhabitants were left in one city together—the 
city on this gulf which was called by him Nicopolis; 
and he so named it after the victory which he won 
in the naval battle before the mouth of the gulf 
over Antonius and Cleopatra the queen of the 
Egyptians, who was also present at the fight. 
Nicopolis is populous, and its numbers are increasing 
daily, since it has not only a considerable territory 
and the adornment taken from the spoils of the 
battle, but also, in its suburbs, the thoroughly 
equipped sacred precinct—one part of it being in 


3 Otherwise called Arachthus; now the Arta. 
« “Victory-city.” 
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MEVTETNPLKOV ev Adoet ExovTL yUpVdoLoY TE Kal 
otddiov, 76 8 év TH brrepxerpévw Tod adoovs lepd 

, 

Aohw Tod ’AmoAdwvos: drodéSecrar & 6 ayodv 
‘Odvptrtos, Ta “Axtia, lepds tov ’Axriov AméA- 
Novos, THY O émipéretav Exovow adtodD Aaxe- 
Satwoviot. ai & adda Katorkias mepirddtoe THs 
Nixororeds eiowv. iyeto 5& Kab mpdtepov ra 
"Axtia T@ Oeg, atehavitns aydv, bd THY Tepi- 
oixwy' vuvi & évriuortepov éroinoev 6 Kaicap. 

7. Mera 6é trav “AuBpaxiay 16 “Apyos éort 76 
"Apdtroxexdy, ericpa “AXkpaiwvos Kab Tav trai- 
dwv. “Edopos pev ovv dnot tov ’AdKkualova 
peta THY 'Emiyovav érl tas OnBas otpareiaw, 
mapakrnGevra wma Aropndovs, cuverOeiv eis 
Aitonriavy adt@ kab ovyxataxtnoacbat ra’rny 
Te Kal THY “Axapvaviav: Kadodvros 8 adtovs émt 
Tov Tpwikdv modreuov “Ayapéuvovos, Tov pep 
Atoundy ropevOjnvat, rov 8 “Adkpaiova, pelvarta 
év tH ‘Axapvavia, ro “Apyos xtioat, naréoa & 
"Audsroyixoy éradvu D ddeAdod, “Ivayov 6é 

UPLAOXLKOY ETWVULOY TOU adedAdod, ‘lvyay 
Tov O1a THS YOpas péovTa TroTapov eis TOV KONTO 
amTo ToD Kata thy “Apyeiav mpocayopedcas. 
@ovevdtons 6é dyoev adtov Apdhiroxov pera TH 
éx Tpoias érdvodov, dvcapectodyta Tois év "Apyet, 
maperGeiv eis tHv “Axapvaviav, S:adeFapevor S¢ 
THY TadeAhodD Suvactéeiay KTicaL THY TTOALD 
er @vumov eauTod. 





1 The Ludi Quinqguennales, celebrated every four years 
(see Dio Cassius 51. 1). 

* So in the course of time games at numerous places 
(including Athens, Ephesus, Naples, Smyrna, Tarsus) came 
to be called “Olympian” in imitation of those at Olympia. 
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a sacred grove that contains a gymnasium and a 
stadium for the celebration of the quinquennial 
games,! the other part being on the hill that is sacred 
to Apollo and lies above the grove. These games— 
the Actia, sacred to Actian Apollo—have been 
designated as Olympian,? and they are superintended 
by the Lacedaemonians, The other settlements are 
dependencies of Nicopolis. In earlier times also 
the Actian Games were wont to be celebrated in 
honour of the god by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country—games in which the prize was 
a wreath—but at the present time they have been 
set in greater honour by Caesar. 

i. After Ambracia comes Argos Amphilochicum, 
founded by Alemaeon and his children. According 
to Ephorus, at any rate, Alemaeon, after the ex- 
pedition of the Epigoni against Thebes, on being 
invited by Diomedes, went with him into Aetolia 
and helped him acquire both this country and 
Acarnania; and when Agamemnon summoned them 
to the Trojan war, Diomedes went, but Alemaeon 
stayed in Acarnania, founded Argos, and named it 
Amphilochicum after his brother; and he named 
the river which flows through the country into the 
Ambracian Gulf “Inachus,” after the river in the 
Argeian country. But according to Thucydides? 
Amphilochus himself, after his return from Troy, 
being displeased with the state of affairs at Argos, 
passed on into Acarnania, and on succeeding to his 
brother’s dominion founded the city that is named 
after him. 


The actual term used, for those at Tarsus at least, was 
‘Ieohijpmia, ‘equal to the Olympian” (C. I. 4472). 
2. 68. 


3°5 
VOL, III. x 


STRABO 


8. “Hrretprat 8 eit Kab "A ppiroyor Kat ot 
DmepKetpevo Kab TUVETTOVTES Tois ‘DAvptcois 
Cpect, Tpaxetay oicobyTes xepar, Modorroi Te 
kal "Adapaves xal AlOtKes Kat Tupdgaior «al 
"Opécrat Tapwpatot TE Kb ‘Arwraves, ol pep 
mrnordlovres TOLS Maxedoor padror, ot 66 TA 
"Tovig KoAT@. Aéyeras é Thy ‘Opeoredba KaTa~ 
oxeiY Tote ‘Opéorys, pevyov TOV THS HayT pos 
povor, Kal Karanherely éra@vupov éavTod THY 
yepav, Kticat dé Kal moun, Kanreto Oat &° auriy 
“Apyos ‘Opeo teKav. GvapemLerar 6é TovTots Ta 
TAAupina Edun Ta TOs TO voTiCn wépel TAS opervijs 
Kab TO brép rod “lovlov eo dou" THs yap ’Her- 
Sapvou kal THS ’AmroAANwvias wéypL TOV Kepavviov 
UMEPOLKODEL Buartoves Te Kal Tavhdyreor Kal 
TapGtvoe Ka Bpdryou m)hnatov bé mou Kal Ta 
apyupela Ta ev Aapac tig, mepl & Avéoctat} 
TUVETTHTAVTO chy Suvactelav Ka "Eyxehelots ods? 
Kab LecapnBiovs | KaXovaL TPES 6 TOUTOLS Auy- 
KnoTaL TE Kal % Aeuptorros Kab 7 Tperroniris ° 
Tledayovia Kat "opSol wa "EXiuera Kal ‘Epdrupa. 
Tara. 6é Tporepov bev kataduvaateveTo & éKaoTa, 
oy év Tots "Eyxedetors * ot Ka8you Kal “A ppovias 
imoryovos Apyov, Kal Ta wuOevomeva Tepl avTa@v 


1 wepl & Avéorai, Meineke, for wepeoddvés re ; Casaubon had 
already conjectured zrep) &. 

: "EyxeAclots obs kal, Meineke, for “Ey, eAéous kai. 

* rpimoditts, Meineke bhi Sur emends to rpirddrs (cp. 
rpimoAtris and TprroalriBes, 7. 7. 

4 *"Eyxedctos, Meineke, for eo tis (C), "Eyxeadous (Kk). 





1 The site of Damastium is unknown. Imhoof-Blumer 
(Ztschr. f. Numism. 1874, Vol. I. pp. 99 ff.) think that it 
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8. The Amphilochians are Epeirotes; and so are the 
peoples who are situated above them and border on 
the Illyrian mountains, mhabiting a rugged country— 
I mean the Molossi, the Athamanes, the Aethices, the 
Tymphaei, the Orestae, and also the Paroraei and 
the Atintanes, some of them being nearer to the 
Macedonians and others to the Ionian Gulf. It is 
said that Orestes once took possession of Orestias— 
when in exile on account of the murder of his 
mother—and left the country bearing his name; 
and that he also founded a city and called it Argos 
Oresticum. But the Illyrian tribes which are near 
the southern part of the mountainous country and 
those which are above the Ionian Gulf are inter- 
mingled with these peoples; for above Epidamnus 
and Apollonia as far as the Ceraunian Mountains 
dwell the Bylliones, the Taulantii, the Parthini, and 
the Brygi. Somewhere near by are also the silver 
mines of Damastium,} around which the Dyestae and 
the Encheleii (also called Sesarethii) together estab- 
lished their dominion ; and near these people are also 
the Lyncestae, the territory Deuriopus, Pelagonian 
Tripolitis, the Eordi, Elimeia, and Eratyra. In 
earlier times these peoples were ruled separately, 
each by its own dynasty. For mstance, it was the 
descendants of Cadmus and Harmonia who ruled 
over the Encheleii; and the scenes of the stories told 
about them are still pointed out there. These 


might be identified with what is now Tepeleni, on the Viosa 
River. But so far as is now known, there is no silver ore 
in Epeirus or Southern Illyria. Philppson (Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v “Damastion”) suggests that Argyrium (now Argyro- 
rade on the Viosa) might be connected with the presence 
of silver. 


3°7 
x 2 


C 327 


STRABO 


exes SetKvuTa. OUTOL [ev ov Oux vm iOaryevarv 
Hpxovro: ot oé Avyxnorat tar ‘A ppaBate erye- 
vOVTO, TOU Baxysaddv yévous évTe: Tovtov O° Hv 
Seat abi % Diditmov pyryp Tod “Apuvtou 

Evpudinn, 2ippa bé Suyarnp: kat tov “Hrepo- 
tav dé Modorrol wrod Tlvppe@ 7™@ Neomrovépov ® 
TOU "AXIANEws Kal Tols aroryovors avrob, Oer- 
Tanois OvVGL, yeryovdTes’ ot AoLTTOL 58 bro Oayevav 
HPXOVTO* eit erreKpaTovy ToD det TLVOOY KaTé- 
orpewev & Gravee eis Thy Maxedovev aX, Try 
oAbyeoy TOV UTrép TOD "Toviov KoXTov. Kal on Kal 
Ta mept AiyKov® Kal TleAayoviav Kat ‘Operridba, 
Kal "EXipevay THY avo Maxedoviay éxd ov, ot 
é _Dorepov Kab énevJépay éviot 6€ Kal oummacay 
THY péex pt Kopkvpas Maxedoviav mpogayopetoua ty, 
aittohoyobrres ¢ Gua, ore Kal coupe kal draréxro Kat 
xrapoor Kab adddous TOLOUTOLS YPOVTAL mapamn- 
ciws* Evior 8é ral Siyhorrot elo. Kkatarubetons dé 
THS Maxedover a apxiis, bro “Pwpaios erece. Sia 
66 TOUTMY éort trav ever ‘Eyvartia 080s e€ "Ewr- 
Sdyvov Kal “ATrohNovias” mepl be THY éri Kap- 
Saovias obdv al re Atpvar elo ly ai repli Auywdor, 
Tapixelas ixOvev aurdprecs exoveat, Kat Tora pol 
ob Te els TOV ‘Toveov KONTOV éxTrimrovres Kal ot 
érl ra votta pépn, 67 “Ivayos cad o “AparOos 4 


1 3{ppa, Meineke, for “Ippa. 

2 NeorroAduov, Spengel and Kramer, for NeorroAéum; so 
the later editors. 

8 Adyxov, Meineke, for Avyxnordr. 

& “Apardos, Kramer, for jaréos; so the later editors. 





1 That is, to those of the Macedonians. 
2 See 7. 7. 4. 3 Now Ochrida. 
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people, I say, were not ruled by men of native stock; 
and the Lyncestae became subject to Arrabaeus, 
who was of the stock of the Bacchiads (Eurydice, 
the mother of Philip, Amyntas’ son, was Arrabaeus’ 
daughter’s daughter and Sirra was his daughter); 
and again, of the Epeirotes, the Molossi became 
subject to Pyrrhus, the son of Neoptolemus the son 
of Achilles, and to his descendants, who were 
Thessalians. But the rest were ruled by men of 
native stock. Then, because one tribe or another 
was always getting the mastery over others, they all 
ended in the Macedonian empire, except a few who 
dwelt above the Ionian Gulf. And in fact the 
regions about Lyncus, Pelagoma, Orestias, and 
Elimeia, used to be called Upper Macedonia, though 
later on they were by some also called Free 
Macedonia. But some go so far as to call the 
whole of the country Macedonia, as far as Corcyra, 
at the same time stating as their reason that in 
tonsure, language, short cloak, and other things 
of the kind, the usages of the inhabitants are 
similar) although, they add, some speak both 
languages. But when the empire of the Mace- 
donians was broken up, they fell under the power 
of the Romans. And it is through the country of 
these tribes that the Egnatian Road? runs, which 
begins at Epidamnus and Apollonia. Near the Road 
to Candavia? are not only the lakes which are in 
the neighbourhood of Lychnidus,? on the shores of 
which are salt-fish establishments that are inde- 
pendent of other waters, but also a number of 
rivers, some emptying into the Ionian Gulf and 
others flowing in a southerly direction—I mean the 
Inachus, the Aratthus, the Achelous and the 


3°9 


STRABO 


ralo’Ayed@os xaio Evnvos 6 Auxopyas mpdtepov 
, t 
KaXovpevos, 0 pev eis Tov KOXTrOY TOV ’AuSpaxixov 
3 / e \ 3 N ? A 3 \ \ e 
éuBarrAwv, o bé eis Tov ’AyeA@ov, adtos Sé 6 
9 a 3 A / \ 4 A e \ 
Ayerdos eis tHv OdratTrav Kal o Kvyvos, o wey 
Mon Sar / fo Bik ’ , c 8 
Thy “Axapvaviav bseEvov, 6 66 rnv Aitwrtiav: o &é 
"Epiryor moira SeFdpuevos pevpata éx rav ‘Iddvpt- 
Kav opov Kal Avyxnotay Kat Bpdywyv xal Aevpio- 
TI , : ae eee ee Si genie 
mov kat TeXayovev' eis tov “A€tov éxdidwot. 

9. IIporepov pty otv nab wore joav év Tots 
GOvert TovTos* TptroNtTis? ody 4 IleXayovia 
érxéyeTo, hs Kal "ACwpos fv, Kal él rd “Epiywrt 
maica, ai trav Aevpidrwv mores OxnvTo, @Y TO 
Bpvdviov kat ’Adadcopeval cat StvBapa’ Kvdpas 
5é Bovywr,? Alyivioy dé Tupdaiwr, Suopov AlOixia 
Kat Tpicxyn: tanclov & dn tis te Maxedovias 
kat ths @errarias rept to Ilotov dpos xal tiv 

ra) / 
TlivSoy Ai@ixés re nab rod Unveod rnyai, dv 
“a - \ ~ 
apdioByrode. Tupdaiot te xat oi bro rH Windy 
‘ 
@erraroi, cal words "Ofvvera rapa tov “Iwva 
jwotapov, améyovoa ‘Afwpov tis Tperorir.do¢ 
aradious éxarov elxooe TAnoiov dé Kal AXaXKo- 
peval wat Aiyinov cai Kipwrros kal at rod “lwvos 
¢ e 
eis tov IInverdy cupBorai. Tore péev ovv, ws 
> a 2 A 4 
elrov, Kaitrep ovca Tpaxela Kal opav mANpYNS, 
U 
Topdpov* «at Torvdvou cai ddrwv mhetover, 
a > / 
Suws evavdpe } te "Hretpos waca xaiy Iddupis 
a f / A +] 
vov d€ Ta& TwoAAa pev épnuia Kkatéyer, Ta 6 


1 Meaaydvev, Corais, for rvcdywr ; so the later editors. 

2 epirodtris, Meineke emends to zplrodis (see note on 
wprmoriris, 7. J. 8). 

3 Bovywy, Tzschucke, for Bupoay ; so the later editors. 

4 Tondpov, Corais, for Taudpov ; so the later editors, 
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Evenus (formerly called the Lycormas); the Arat- 
thus emptying into the Ambracian Gulf, the Inachus 
into the Achelous, the Achelous itself and the 
Evenus into the sea—the Achelous after traversing 
Acarnania and the Evenus after traversing Aetolia. 
But the Erigon, after receiving many streams from 
the Illyrian mountains and from the countries of 
the Lyncestae, Brygi, Deuriopes, and Pelagonians, 
empties into the Axius. 

9. In earlier times there were also cities among 
these tribes; at any rate, Pelagonia used to be called 
Tripolitis,! one of which was Azorus; and all the 
cities of the Deuriopes on the Erigon River were 
ptpulous, among which were Bryanium, Alalcomenae, 
and Stubara. And Cydrae belonged to the Brygi, 
while Aeginium, on the border of Aethicia and 
Tricca,? belonged to the Tymphaei. When one is 
already near to Macedonia and to Thessaly, and in 
the neighbourhood of the Poeus and the Pindus 
Mountains, one comes to the country of the Aethices 
and to the sources of the Peneius River, the posses- 
sion of which is disputed by the Tymphaei and those 
Thessalians who lve at the foot of the Pindus, and 
to the city Oxineia, situated on the Ion River one 
hundred and twenty stadia from Azorus in Tripolitis. 
Near by are Alalcomenae, Aeginium, Europus, and 
the confluence of the Ion River with the Peneius. 
Now although in those earlier times, as I have said, 
all Epeirus and the Illyrian country were rugged 
and full of mountains, such as Tomarus and Polyanus 
and several others, still they were populous; but at 
the present time desolation prevails in most parts, 


1 «Country of three cities.” 2 Now Trikala. 
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b , \ \ bd 9 / / 
olKovpEva KwWpNdov Kab év épettriows ReLTreTaL. 
3 / / \ \ m~ \ 3 / 
exAéXouTre O€ TwS Kal TO pavreloy Td év Awdwvn, 
Kabuamep TaNXa. 

10. "Eore 0°, &s dyow “Edopos, Teracyav 
¢ nA 
idpupa of O€ TleXacyol ray rept tiv ‘EXAdoa 
Suvacrevodvrwv apyaotato, AdyovTas Kal o 
mots pynow ovTa: 


Led ava Awdwvaie, Tedacytxé: 
0 8 “Hatodos: 
Awddéyynv dnyov te, Leracyav eSpavov, jev. 


mepl bev ody TOY Hehaoyav éy Tots Tuppyvixots 
C 828 elpyrat, Tepe éé Awdeavns TOUS [ev TEeploLKodvTas 
To fepov Sudte BdpBapos Siacadei cal 6 “Opunpos 
éx THs Staitys, avimromodas, Yauatedvas Aéyor' 
morepov O& ypn Aéyev “EAXovs, ws Iivdapos, 7 
LeArovs, ws Vrrovoodc. tap ‘Ounpw KeicOat, % 
ypahn audiBoros otca ovx €& SucyupiferOat. 
Diroxopos 6€ dyot kal tov wept Awddvyny torroy, 
aomep thy KvBorav, “EAXoTiav KrnO Ava Kal 
yap ‘Haoiodov ott eye: 
gore tes ‘EXXorrin, ToAvAnLOS HO’ evrNEL LOY" 
évOade Awdavn tis én” doxatif meTOMOTAL. 


olovras bé, dnoty 6 "AmoANOSwpos, aro THY EXOD 
TOY Tept To tepov otTw KaretoOa, TOV pévTOL 





1 See articles s.v. ‘*Dodona” in Pauly-Wissowa and 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
2 Thad 16, 233, % Frag. 212 (Rzach), 45. 2. 4, 
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while the parts that are still inhabited survive only 
in villages and in ruins. And even the oracle at 
Dodona,' lke the rest, is virtually extinct. 

10. This oracle, according to Ephorus, was founded 
by the Pelasgi. And the Pelasgi are called the 
earliest of all peoples who have held dominion in 
Greece. And the poet speaks in this way: “O Lord 
Zeus, Dodonaean, Pelasgian’’;? and Hesiod: “ He 
came to Dodona and the beech-tree, seat of the 
Pelasgi.”? The Pelasgi I have already discussed in 
my description of Tyrrhenia ;4 and as for the people 
who lived in the neighbourhood of the temple of 
Dodona, Homer too makes it perfectly clear from 
their mode of life, when he calls them “men with 
feet unwashen, men who sleep upon the ground,’ > 
that they were barbarians; but whether one should 
call them “ Helli,”’ as Pindar does, or “Selli,” as is 
conjectured to be the true reading in Homer, is a 
question to which the text, since it is doubtful, does 
not permit a positive answer. Philochorus says that 
the region round about Dodona, like Euboea, was 
called Hellopia, and that in fact Hesiod speaks of 
it in this way: “ There is a land called Hellopia, 
with many a corn-field and with goodly meadows ; 
on the edge of this land a city called Dodona hath 
been bult.”"& It is thought, Apollodorus says, that 
the land was so called from the marshes’ around 
the temple; as for the poet, however, Apollodorus 
takes it for granted that he did not call the people 


5 Iliad 16. 235. 
© Frag, 134 (Rzach) ; see the Schol. on Sophocles Prachimae 


? The Greek for marshes is ‘* Helé.” 
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mointny ovy ! obra Aéyev ‘EXXOUS, GANA Ledrods ? 
UronapBaver trovs mepl TO tepov, mpoceis, Stt 
Kal SeAAHevTda Tiva dvoudker worayov. ovouater 
fev ovv, Otay h7° 


rnnrdbev é& "Edvpns motapod dro Xerdjevros. 


b f ¢ ? / A a“ 
od pévrol, 6 Yen pros gyot, ths? év Oeompwrois 
/ “A a“ ”~ 
"Eddpas, Gvrd ris év trois ’Hrelouss éxed yap 
clvar Tov LerrAnevra, év 5é Oeompwrois ovdéva, 
ov8 év Modortrois. Ta dé wvOevdpueva mepl THs 
Spuds kal Tov Tedeoy, Kal el TiVa Gra ToLadTAa, 
xabdrep kal wep) Aehpoy, Ta pév rromntixwTépas 

dor) SiarpiBys, ta 8 oixela ris viv meptodetas. 
11. ‘H AwSevn rofyuy Tro pev maraov bro 
Georpwtols Hv xal 7d dpos 6 Touapos } Tudpos 

3 / A / e ? @ “ ‘ e f 
(audorépws yap Aéyeras), UP @ KElTaL TO LEepor, 
nab of tpayreot Sé4* Kal Tivdapos Ocompwrida 
> \ 5 , of de e oN “~ 
eipjeact Tnv Awdovny: barepov dé Ud Mondortois 
éyévero'® dad 8& tod Topudpov tovs imo Tod 
a) / e , “~ 4 a \ 
mounTtod Aeyouevous UTodiras Tov Azos, ods Kat 
dvirtérodas, Yapasetvas Karel, Touovpous pact 
wn \ 3 \ a 3 ¢ lA é 
NeyOfvar: Kal év wey TH “Odvaceia obtw ypadovot 
cwes & now "Apivopos,® cupBovrgevov Tots 


1 ody, Kramer inserts ; so the later editors. 

2°EXAoUs, BAAR BedAdots, Tzschucke, for éAAods EAAds 
érAous; so the later editors. 

8 ob parrot, 6 Sxhbids dyot, THs, Meineke inserts, deleting 
the 3¢ of the MSS. before @eompwrots. Tzschucke and 
Groskurd had proposed similar words, See 8. 3, 6. 
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who lived about the temple “ Helli,’ but “ Selli,” 
since (Apollodorus adds) the poet also named a 
certain river Selleets. Henames it, indeed, when he 
says, “From afar, out of Ephyra, from the River 
Selleeis’’;? however, as Demetrius of Scepsis says, 
the poet is not referring to the Ephyra among the 
Thesprotians, but to that among the Eleians, for the 
Selleeis is among the Eleians, he adds, and there is 
no Selleeis among the Thesprotians, nor yet among 
the Molossi. And as for the myths that are told 
about the oak-tree and the doves, and any other 
myths of the kind, although they, like those told 
about Delphi, are in part more appropriate to poetry, 
Yet they also in part properly belong to the present 
geographical description. 

ll. In ancient times, then, Dodona was under 
the rule of the Thesprotians; and so was Mount 
Tomarus,? or Tmarus (for it is called both ways), at 
the base of which the temple is situated. And both 
the tragic poets and Pindar have called Dodona 
‘¢Thesprotian Dodona.” But later on it came under 
the rule of the Molossi. And it is after the Tomarus, 
people say, that those whom the poet calls inter- 
preters of Zeus—whom he also calls “ men with feet 
unwashen, men who sleep upon the ground ” ?—-were 
called “tomouroi”’; and in the Odyssey some so write 
the words of Amphinomus, when he counsels the 


1 Iliad 2. 659; 15. 531. 2 Now Mt. Olytsika. 
3 [liad 16, 235, 





4 §é, Corais, for re; so the later editors. 

5 éyévero, Corais, for édéyero ; so the later editors. 

§ *audlvouos (Epit.), for ’Audtacxos; so Xylander and later 
editors, 
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~ \ ca) 
pvynothpot pi) mpotepov émetiecOar TH Tyre- 
/ 3 ‘ 
Baye, mol av rov Ala épwvrat 


3 ‘ 3 3 / \ / A 
es pev K alviawat Atos peyadolo TomovpoL, 
> , 
autos Te KTavéw, TOUS T AAXNOUS TaVTAS 
3 
avokew: 
3 5 / > 3 ? @ ld 7 @ ad 
et b€ « Gmotperrénot Geos, TavecPar avoya. 


Bérriov yap eivas Touovpous 7) Oéusotas ypadey 
ovdapod yodv Ta pavrela Oéutotas Neyer Oar Tapa 
T@ wointh, GAa Tas BovAdas Kal Ta ToATEv- 
LATA Kai VowolETH “ATA TOMOUpOUS O eipHobas ért- 
C 329 terunuévovs Towapovpous,' oloy TrowapopvAaxas. 
of pev ody vewTEpot AéyoUTLY Topovpous, Tap’ 
‘Opujpo 8 arrovartepov Se? SéyecOas Odusoras, 
KaTAX PNT TIKOS kal Bovads, Ta tpocraypara 
kal ta Bovrnpata ta pavtind, KabaTep Kab Ta 
voula* TOLOUTOY yap Kal TO 
éx Spuds irrixopuoto Avos Boudyy éraxotcas. 


12. Kar’ dpyas piv ody dvdpes Hoav ot mpodn- 
TevovTes' Kat TOOT tows Kal Oo TroinTis éudaiver: 
iropyras yap Karel, év ols tadtTowTo Kav oi 
mpopjta: taotepov & admedetyOnoay Tpets ypata, 
éresd)) Kal otvvaocs TH All mpocamedetyOn Kat 
4 Ardvn. Yovidas pevtoe Oerrarois pvdwders 
Abyous moooyapibouevos, éxetOdy ré hynow eivas 


e ‘ 


7d fepov perevnveypévov ex THs Tept LxoTrotccay 


1 rouapotpous, Corais, for tudpous, which Meineke deletes. 
2 wap’, Tzschucke inserts ; so the later editors. 





1 Odyssey 16. 403-5. 
2 “Guardians of Mt, Tomarus.” 
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wooers not to attack Telemachus until they inquire 
of Zeus: “If the tomouroi of great Zeus approve, I 
myself shall slay, and IJ shall bid all the rest to aid, 
whereas if god averts it, I bid you stop.’1 For it 
is better, they argue, to write “tomouroi’’ than 
“themistes’’; at any rate, nowhere in the poet are 
the oracles called “ themistes,” but it is the decrees, 
statutes, and laws that are so called; and the people 
have been called “tomouroi’’ because “ tomouroi” 
is a contraction of “tomarouroi,” the equivalent of 
“tomarophylakes.”’ 2? Now although the more recent 
critics say “tomouroi,” yet m Homer one should 
interpret “themistes’”’ (and also “boulai’) in a 
smpler way, though in a way that is a misuse of 
the term, as meaning those orders and decrees that 
are oracular, just as one also interprets “themistes” 
as meaning those that are made bylaw. For example, 
such is the case in the following: “to give ear to 
the decree? of Zeus from the oak-tree of lofty 
foliage.” 4 

12. At the outset, it is true, those who uttered 
the prophecies were men (this too perhaps the poet 
indicates, for he calls them “ hypophetae,” 5 and the 
prophets might be ranked among these), but later 
on three old women were designated as prophets, 
after Dione also had been designated as temple- 
associate of Zeus. Suidas,*§ however, in his desire to 
gratify the Thessalians with mythical stories, says 
that the temple was transferred from Thessaly, from 
the part of Pelasgia which is about Scotussa (and 


3 + Boulé ” 4 Odysscy 14. 328. 

5 ‘‘interpreters.” 

6 Little is known of this Suidas except that he wrote a 
History of Thessaly and a History of Huboea. 
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STRABO 


Iledacyias éott 8 4) Sxototcca ths Teraoyio- 

Tid0¢ Bertadias auvaxorovOfjoat te yuvatkas 

TAS TAELOTAS, OY ATrOYOVOUS EivaL TAS ViY TpOdy- 

Tidas: amo &€ rovrov cai TlenNacyixov Aia xe- 
A / bi 4 / 

KAHoOa Kivéas & ért wpvOwdéorepovw. . . . 
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Scotussa does belong to the territory called Thessalia 
Pelasgiotis), and also that most of the women whose 
descendants are the prophetesses of to-day went 
along at the same time; and it is from this fact that 
Zeus was also called “Pelasgian.” But Cineas tells 
a story that is still more mythical... . 
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1. Kivéas 6€ dyot rodw év Oerraria eivas 
Kat dynyov cab ro rob Ads pavtefoy eis “Erret- 
pov petreveyOjvar. (Stephanus Byzantinus s.v. 
Awdary.) 

la. "Hv 6€ mporepov rept Sxorodcocay modu 
THs Herxaoyiwridos To ypnothptov: éumpynabévtor 
& be rivav tod Sévdpov, petnvéxOn Kata xp1- 


1 Corais and Groskurd offer only 27 Fragments; Kramer 
has 57, his numbers running from 1 to 58 inclusive, except 
that number 42 is missing ; Muller-Dubner have the same 57, 
though they correct the numbering from 42 to 57; Meineke, 
like Kramer, has no number 42, but changes Kramer’s 1 to 
la and inserts seven new fragments, 1, lla, 16a, 160, 23a, 
58a, and 58) (the last two being 59 and 60 in the present 
edition). The present editor adds 28 more. Of these, five 
(1b, 16c, 27a, 55a, 61) are quotations from Strabo himself ; 
nine (11, 20a, 21a, 21b, 45a, 47a, 5la, 550, 58) are from 
Stephanus Byzantinus; twelve (1c, 12a, 15a, 16d, 16¢, 25a, 
44a, 47b, 50a, 62, 63, 64) are from the notes of Eustathius on 
the Ilad and Odyssey ; and two (65, 66) from his notes on the 
geographical poem of Dionysius Periegetes. All these frag- 
ments from Eustathius, except no. 62, are citations from 
‘the Geographer,” not from ‘* Strabo,” and so 1s 28a, which 
Meineke inserted ; but with the help of the editor, John Paul 
Pritchard, Fellow in Greek and Latin at Cornell University, 
starting with the able articles of Kunze on this subject 
(Rheinisches Museum, 1902, LVII, pp. 43 ff. and 1903, LVITI, 

p. 126 ff.), has established beyond all doubt that ‘‘the 
eopgrapher” is ‘‘Strabo,” and in due time the complete 
proof will be published. To him the editor is also indebted 
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Tue rest of Book VII, containing the description 
of Macedonia and Thrace, has been lost, but the 
following fragments, gathered chiefly from the 
Vatican and Palatine Epitomes and from Eustathius, 
seem to preserve most of the original matter.? 


1. Cineas says that there was a city in Thessaly,? 
and that an oak-tree and the oracle of Zeus were 
transferred from there to Epeirus. 

la. In earlier times the oracle was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Scotussa, a city of Pelasgiotis; but when 
the tree was set on fire by certain people the oracle 
was transferred in accordance with an oracle which 


for fragment no.66(hithei to unnoticed, we believe), and forthe 
elimination of certain doubtful passages suggested by Kunze. 
Meineke’s numbers, where different from those of the present 
edition, are given in parentheses. 

2 Manuseript A has already lost a whole quaternion (about 
13 Casaubon pages = about 26 Greek pages in the present 
edition) in each of two places, namely, from 4 A:Bin (2. 5 26) 
to wept airijs (3. 1. 6) and from Kaé’ abrous (5. 3. 2) to pevrivos 
évdutdros (5. 4. 3). In the present case A leaves off at 
pera 5¢ (7. 7. 5) and resumes at the beginning of Book VII. 
Assuming the loss of a third quaternion from A, and taking 
into account that portion of 1t which is preserved in other 
manuscripts, "Oyxynepov (7. 7 5) to pudwdéorepov (7. 7. 12), 
only about one-sixth of Book VII is missing; and if this be 
true, the fragments herein given, although they contain some 
repetitions, account for most of the original matter of the 
missing one-sixth. 

8 i.e. a city called Dodona. 
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apov tod “AmodAdXwvos év Awdovn. éxpnope@der 
5 ov 8a Adywv, GAXKG Sid TiveVv svpBorw?, 
@omep To év AtBin “Appovaxov. tows bé tiva 
TThow at tpeis wepiotepal érrétovto éEatperor, 
é& ay ai léperat tapatynpovpevas mpoelécmifop. 
fact 5é Kab xatd tiv trav Modrorrdv cal 
Ocompatav yAMTTaY Tas ypalas TedLasS KarElcO at 
Kal Tous yépovtas Tedious. Kal tows ov dpvea 
Foav ai Opvrovpevar wererabdes, GAAA yuvaixes 
ypatar Tpets mepl TO iepov cyordlovoar. (Hpt- 
tone edita.) 

1b. Tis 6é Yeotovccns éuvicOnue Kal év ois 
mept Awdavns Noyots Kat ToD pavreiou TOD ev 
Oetraria, Sore wept Trodrov wmHpee Tov Téoror. 
(Strabo 9. 5. 20.) 

le. ‘Iepa 8€ cata tov Tewypddov Spis tepatas 
év Awdorvyn, dpxatétatov brovtadbeioa purov Kat 
mparrov Tpophy avOpamrors mapac ov. 6 & avros 
Kab es Tas exe? Aeyouévas pavTixas TeAEias dyaly 
OTL al TéNELAL ELS OiwYOCKOTIAaV UToVvoObYTaL, Kaba 
kab KopaxoudyTeas hody ties. (Eustathius on 
Od. 14. 327.) 

2. "Ort cata Qeampwtovs. kat Mororrovs tas 
ypaias medias! xal tots yépovtas smediovs, 
kaGarep nal mapa Maxeddot meduyovas yobv 
Kkarovow éxelvor tovs év tipais, Kaba Tapa 
Adkwot cai Maccadidtais tovs yépovtas. Sbev 
Kat tas év TH Awdavaig dpul pepvOedobar rercias 
gaciv. (Epitome Vaticana.) 


1 weAlas, Kramer and later editors, for aweAefas (MSS.); 
cp. Eustathius (on Od. 14. 327) and Hesychius (s.vv. wéAciar 
nd zreAelous). 
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Apollo gave out at Dodona. However, he gave out 
the oracle, not through words, but through certain 
symbols, as was the case at the oracle of Zeus 
Ammon in Libya. Perhaps there was something 
exceptional about the flight of the three pigeons 
from which the priestesses were wont to make 
observations and to prophesy. It is further said 
that in the language of the Molossians and the 
Thesprotians old women are called “ peliai”! and 
old men ‘ pelioi.’”’2 And perhaps the much talked 
of Peleiades were not birds, but three old women 
who busied themselves about the temple. 

16. I mentioned Scotussa also in my discussion of 
Dodona and of the oracle in Thessaly, because the 
oracle was originally in the latter region. 

lc. According to the Geographer, a sacred oak- 
tree is revered in Dodona, because it was thought to 
be the earliest plant created and the first to supply 
men with food. And the same writer also says mn 
reference to the oracular doves there, as they are 
called, that the doves are observed for the purposes 
of augury, just as there were some seers who divined 
from ravens. 

2. Among the Thesprotians and the Molossians old 
women are called “ peliai”’ and old men “ pelioi,’’ as 
is also the case among the Macedonians ; at any rate, 
those people call their dignitaries “peligones” 
(compare the “gerontes”* among the Laconians 
and the Massaliotes).? And this, it is said, is the 
origin of the myth about the pigeons in the 
Dodonaean oak-tree. 


i « Pigeons.” 
2 The senators at Sparta were called ‘* gerontes,” literally 
‘old men,” ‘‘ senators.” 3 Op. 4.1.5 
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3. "Ore 4 wapotpia, To év Awdevy XarKelov, 
evredoev avopnacOn: xar«etov Hv &v TO lepa, 
éxyov UmepKeiuevoy avopiavra, Kpatodvra, Eaoruya 
YarKHy, avadnua Kopxupatov: 4 Oe paore my 
TUT, adua dor, amNPTNLEVOUS éxouca é€ 
avuTiis dat payanous, ot TTT OVTES TO XadKetov 
TUVEXHS, OT OTE aiwpotvro bard TOY ave pov, 
PaKpovs HXous arreipyacovro, ews ) PET Pav TOD 
xpovor aro THS apxijs TOD WYO EXPL TENOUS kal 
él TeTpAKOG tA mpoéhOor 60ev Kai 1) Trapotmia 
éréxOn, ‘H Keprupaioy paorsé. (Lpit, ed.) 

4. “H 8é Tasovia TOUTOLS pev eae 7 pos éw tobs 
treet 70s dvow dé Tots Opgxiors dpeot, mpas 
ape rov 5 UmépKerTae TOL Maxeddor, Ota Dopru- 
viov Tohews nat {roBev éxoura Tas eta Boras 
éml Ta mpos * ..» (60 dv o ‘AEtds péwy buaeio- 
Borov moves Thy Maxedoviay éx Tis Iavovias, Ws 
6 IInverds Oud tov Teuwrav Pspopevos aro THs 
“EAAdbos auriy épupvol), Tos votov oé* Tous 
Abrapidrais Kat | Aapoaviors Kal ‘Apbiators 6 opopel: 
éxtératas S& nab péypt Zrpvpovos 4 Tlacovia. 
(Epit. Vat.) 

5. "Ort o ‘AXtaxpov eis Tov @epuatoy KorTov 
bel. (Epit, Vai.) 

6. ‘H 3 ’Opertis TOAAN, Kad Gpos Eyer péya 


1 Between zpds and 5.’ dy the MSS. leave a space for about 
ten letters. Kramer conjectures thy TléAAay and Tafel véroy 
arevad, (see footnote to translation). 

2 &, after yérov, Kramer inserts ; so the later editors. 





3 The phrase was used in reference to incessant talkers 
(Stephanus Byzantinus, sv. Awddér7). 
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3. The proverbial phrase, “the copper vessel in 
Dodona,”’! originated thus: In the temple was a 
copper vessel with a statue of a man situated above 
it and holding a copper scourge, dedicated by the 
Corcyraeans ; the scourge was three-fold and wrought 
in chain fashion, with bones strung from it; and 
these bones, striking the copper vessel continuously 
when they were swung by the winds, would produce 
tones so long that anyone who measured the time 
from the beginning of the tone to the end could 
count to four hundred. Whence, also, the origin 
of the proverbial term, “the scourge of the 
Corcyraeans.’”’ 

4. Paeonia is on the east of these tribes and on 
the west of the Thracian mountains, but it is situated 
on the north of the Macedonians; and, by the road 
that runs through the city Gortynium * and Stobi,3 
it affords a passage to . . .* (through which the 
Axius5 flows, and thus makes difficult the passage 
from Paeonia to Macedoma—just as the Penews 
flows through Tempe and thus fortifies Macedonia on 
the side of Greece). And on the south Paeonia 
borders on the countries of the Autariatae, the 
Dardanii, and the Ardiaei; and 1t extends as far as 
the Strymon. 

5. The Haliacmon® flows into the Thermaean 
Gulf. 


6. Orestis is of considerable extent, and has a 


2 Gortynium (or Gortynia) was situated in Macedonia, to 
the south of the narrow pass now called ‘‘ Demir Kapu,”’ or 
(in Bulgarian) ‘* Prusak.” 

8 Now Sirkovo, to the north of the Demir Kapu Pass. 

4 The words to be supplied here are almost certaimly ** the 
narrow pass on the south.” 

5 The Vardar. § The Vistritza. 
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[EX pt tod Kopaxos ris AirwMas xadhov Kal 
Tov Ilapvaccoi, TepLoreodar & avtoi Te ‘Opéra 
Kab Tuppaior Kal oi exTOS ‘ToO pod” ‘EXAnves ot 
wept Tapvaccsy Kab thy Olrny Kal ILivdov. évl 
pev on KOW@ ovomare Kaneiras Bovov 76 Gpos, 
kata pépn 8 Tokvavupoy ect. gact d aro 
TOV Dyyrorarav TKOTLOY adopdabat 70 Te Ai- 
ryatov méXayos Kal 70 "Ap Bpaxixoy Kab 76 ‘Tovioy, 
™ pos brepBodny, olwat, heyovres. kal ro IIre- 
Aedv (Kavas éotiv év byes 70 TE PLKELLEVOV TO 
ApBpaxic® KONTO, TH pev ExT ELV OMEVOY peype 
Ths Kepxupaias, Th 8 éwi thy xara Aevedda 
Odraccay. (pit. Vat.) 

7. "Ort ert yéXwte ev Taporpias pepe yeAaTas 
Képxupa tarrewvwleioa Trois wodXois trodéuots. 
Saat Vat.) 

“Ort 7 Kopxupa TO maharov evTUXNS iy Kal 
Siva vauTinny mheboTny el yev, GNA vd T0- 
AEmov TIVaY Kal TUpavywY eb Gapn: Kab Uo Tepov 
imo ‘Po patov erevdepwleioa ove émnvébn, adr’ 
éml Novdopia mapolmiay EdaBev: 

érxevOépa Kopxupa, él Strov Oédeus. (Epit. 

ect. 

9. Aourn é earl THS Evperns 7 Te Maxedovia 
Kab TAS Opaxns Ta ouvert} TaUTH pex pt Bulavtiou 
Kal 9) “RAAas Kal ai mporexeis vijo ot. eort per 
ouv “BAAAS xa 7 Maxedovia: yoni pevrot TH 
pices TOY TOTODV axorovbodvtes Kat TO OX UATE 
Xepls Eyvepev QUT HY amo Tis anrns “EXAdOos 
Tae aL Kar ) cuvanras mpos THY 6 uopov aura Opanny 
péxXpl TOD oTdmaTos TOD Evéeivou Kal rijs IIpo- 
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large mountain which reaches as far as Mount 
Corax+ in Aetolia and Mount Parnassus. About 
this mountain dwell the Orestae themselves, the 
Tymphaei, and the Greeks outside the isthmus that 
are in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, Oeta, and 
Pindus. As a whole the mountain is called by a 
general name, Boeum, but taken part by part it has 
many names. People say that from the highest 
peaks one can see both the Aegaean Sea and the 
Ambracian and Ionian Gulfs, but they exaggerate, 
I think. Mount Pteleum, also, is fairly high; it 
is situated around the Ambracian Gulf, extending on 
one side as far as the Corcyraean country and on the 
other to the sea at Leucas. 

7. Coreyrais proverbially derided as a joke because 
it was humbled by its many wars. 

8. Corcyra in early times enjoyed a happy lot and 
had a very large naval force, but was rumed by 
certain wars and tyrants. And later on, although 
it was set free by the Romans, it got no commenda- 
tion, but instead, as an object of reproach, got a 
proverb: “ Corcyra is free, dung where thou wilt.”’ 

9, There remain of Europe, first, Macedonia and 
the parts of Thrace that are contiguous to it and 
extend as far as Byzantium; secondly, Greece; 
and thirdly, the islands that are close by. Mace- 
donia, of course, is a part of Greece, yet now, since 
I am following the nature and shape of the places 
geographically, | have decided to classify it apart 
from the rest of Greece and to join it with that part 
of Thrace which borders on it and extends as far as 
the mouth of the Euxine and the Propontis. Then, 


1 Vardusia. 
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movTioos. eta pet OrAbya péuyntas Kuwrédav 
xat tod “ESpouv' worapyod. Kxataypdde: bé Kat 
TL OYA TapadrANAOYpapupoy, év @ } TUuTACA 
Makedovia éoriv. (Hpit. Vat.) 

10. “Ort 4 Maxedovia reptopiferas én ev 
Sutpeov TH Tapadta tod “Adpiov, é& davarorav 
5é TH TwapadkAndr\@ TavTns peonuSplvh ypaypn 
Th 61a tev ékBortav “ERpov trorapod nat Kv- 
WréXwv morews, éx Boppa bé TH voovpévyn evOeia 
ypaunn tH dca Beptiocxov dpovs Kat Sxapdov Kat 
’OpByrov Kal ‘Poddmns Kai Aiwou: Ta yap spn 
TadtTa, adpyoueva aro Tod *Adpiov, Sinces kata 
evOetay ypaupnv Ews Tod Kifeivov, wosodvta yep- 
povncoyv pmeyddnv pos voto, THY Te Apaxny ood 
kat Maxedoviay nal “Hreipov nal ’Ayaiav éx 
votou 6¢ TH ‘Eyvaria o8@ dio Avppaxiou Torcws 
ampos avatonas tovon*® ws Oercarovexcias’ Kal 
gots TO oXHpa TODTO THS Maxedovias tapadrAn- 
Aoypappov® éyyora. (LHpit. ed.) 

11. “Ore "Hyadia éxareiro mpotrepov % viv 
Makeoovia. éraBe $€ rotvopa TovTo at’ apxatou 
Tivos TOV Hyenovwyv Maxeddovos. Hy 6é Kal mods 
"Hyabta wpos Pardoon. xaretyov dé THY yYopav 
tavTny “Hrrepwroyv tives nat IAdvpiov, To 6é 
awretaTrov Bortiato: Kal Opaxes of pev €x Kprjrns, 
Gs pact, Td yévos ves, Hryewova éyovTes Borrava.4 


1 "EBpov (mgo), for E¥pouv ; so the editors. 
2 lobon, Meineke, following Corais, emends to iotat. 
3 rapadAnAdypauuov, Meineke, following Corais, emends to 
WaparAnAcypauuov. 
Bérrwva, Kramer and later editors, for Bodrwya; cp. 
Hiym. Magn., p. 206, 6. 
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a little further on, Strabo mentions Cypsela and the 
Hebrus River, and also describes a sort of parallelo- 
gram in which the whole of Macedonia lies 

10. Macedonia is bounded, first, on the west, by 
the coastline of the Adrias ; secondly, on the east, 
by the meridian line which is parallel to this coast- 
line and runs through the outlets of the Hebrus 
River and through the city Cypsela; thirdly, on the 
north, by the imaginary straight line which runs 
through the Bertiscus Mountain, the Scardus,* the 
Orbelus,’ the Rhodope,* and the Haemus ;5 for these 
mountains, beginning at the Adrias, extend on a 
straight line as far as the Euxine, thus forming 
eowards the south a great peninsula which comprises 
Thrace together with Macedonia, Epeirus, and 
Achaea ; and fourthly, on the south, by the Egnatian 
Road,® which runs from the city Dyrrhachium towards 
the east as far as Thessaloniceia. And thus? the 
shape of Macedonia is very nearly that of a parallelo- 

ram. 

11, What is now called Macedonia was in earlier 
times called Emathia. And it took its present 
name from Macedon, one of its early chieftains. 
And there was also a city Emathia close to the sea. 
Now a part of this country was taken and held by 
certain of the Epeirotes and the Illyrians, but most 
of it by the Bottiaei and the Thracians. The 
Bottiaei came from Crete originally, so it is said,® 
along with Botton as chieftain. As for the Thracians, 


1 It is uncertain what mountain Strabo refers to (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ** Bertiskos’’). 

2 Now the Char-dagh. 8 Now the Perim-dagh. 

4 Now the Despoto-dagh, 

5 Now the Balkan Mountains. ° See7. 7. 4. 

7 Cp. 7. 7. 8. 8 Cp. 6. 3. 2. 
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@paxav Sé Iliepes wev évéyovro ryv Tsepiay nal 
Ta mept Tov “Odvprrov, Ilatoves 5€ ta rept Tov 
"AEtov motayov Kal thy Kadrovuérvnv bia TodTO 
"Audakirw, “Hdwvol 8 cal Bicadrtat Thy Aovmrhy 
mexpe YTpvsovoss oy of wey avTO TOUTO Mpoan- 
yopevovto Buoartat, Héowvar 8 ot wéev Murydoves, 
of 8¢ “Héwves, of S¢ LuOaves. TovTwy S¢ TavToV 
oi “Apyeddat xaXovpevor Karéotncay Kvptor Kal 
Xarxibels of év EvBoia. érArOov Sé nal Kand- 

fa) ¢ 3 b ] la 5 \ \ wn / \ 
xidets of év EvBoia émt thy tov SwOdvayv xal 
cUvwKioay TONES eV AUTH Tepl TpLdKovTa, eE ov 
voTtepor éxBarrAb6pevor ovvHAAOov Eis Miav ol IWAElOUS 
avTav, eis THY “OXvPGov: w@voudlovTo 6 ot ént 
Opaxns Xar«ideis. (Hpit. Vat.) 

lla. To & é@vixdv tod Botre:a 81a Tod t, ws 
STpiBov dv 6. Kareira, Sé amd Bortwvos 
Kpnros 4 mods. (Ltymologicum Magnum, p. 
206, 6.) 

110. ’"Auddéiov: dim pépn Adyou. mors.” 
To 6& avrod ‘“Apudakirns. ArpdBov EBdoun. 
(Stephanus Byzantinus under ’Audd£vov.) 

12. “Ore IInvecds pev opifee tv Kdtw Kal apos 
Oardrtn Maxcdoviay amb @etrarias kal May- 
yycias, ‘AXidkpwv O& thy advo, Kal Ett ToVvs 


1 rd, before mepf, Kramer inserts; so Meineke. 
2 xéAts (cod. Vossianus), Jones, for morauds (cp. Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘‘ Amphaxitis”’). 





1 The name appears to have been derived from the 
Macedonian Argos, 2 ¢. Argos Oresticum (7. 7. 8). 

2 4.¢. the name of the tribe which corresponds to the 
name of the city. 
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the Pieres inhabited Pieria and the region about 
Olympus; the Paeones, the region on both sides of 
the Axius River, which on that account 1s called Am- 
phaxitis; the Edoni and Bisaltae, the rest of the 
country as far asthe Strymon. Of these two peoples 
the latter are called Bisaltae alone, whereas a part of 
the Edoni are called Mygdones, a part Edones, and a 
part Sithones. But of all these tribes the Argeadae,+ 
as they are called, established themselves as masters, 
and also the Chaleidians of Euboea; for the Chal- 
cidians of Euboea also came over to the country ot 
the Sithones and jointly peopled about thirty cities 
in it, although later on the majority of them were 
ected and came together into one city, Olynthus ; 
and they were named the Thracian Chalcidians. 

lla. The ethnic? of Botteia? is spelled with the 
i,4 according to Strabo in his Seventh Book. And 
the city is called > after Botton the Cretan.® 

116. Amphaxion. Two parts of speech.’ A city. 
The ethnic of Amphaxion is Amphaxites. 

12. The Peneius forms the boundary between 
Lower Macedonia, or that part of Macedonia which 
is close to the sea, and Thessaly and Magnesia; the 
Haliacmon forms the boundary of Upper Macedonia ; 
and the Haliacmon also, together with the Erigon 


3 «¢ A city im Macedonia” (Htymologicum Magnum, s.v.) 

44 ¢. not with the e, as 18 Borredrys the ethnic of Bérvea 
(see Hiym. Afagn., l.c.), but with the z, as 1s Borrzaiot. 

5 sc. Botteia. 

6 The country was called ‘‘ Bottiaea” (6. 3. 6), ‘‘ Bottia,”’ 
and ‘‘ Bottiaeis,” and the inhabiiants ‘‘ Bottiaei” (6. 3. 2). 
See Pauly-Wissowa, s vv. Bérria and Borrixy; and Meritt, 
Am. Jour. Arch,, 1928, pp. 336 ff. 

7 4. e, the preposition ‘‘amphi” (‘‘on both sides of ”) and 
the noun ‘‘ Axius” (the ‘‘ Axius” River). 
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"Hretpwras Kal tovs Tlatovas xal adros Kai o 
"Epiyav cat o ’A&sds cal Erepor. (Hyit. Vat.) 

12a. Ei yap cata rov Tewypddov amo Indtov 
Kat IInvetod trav @etrarcxayv mpos pecoyaiay 
mapaxewrtat Maxeddves péyps Ilaiovias Kal tev 
"Hrepotixdy eOvor, é« 86 Tlasdvey cuppayiav 
év Tpoia eiyov ot "EXAnves, Svoyepes vojoat Tois 
Tpwoly érGeiy cuppayiay é« Ttav pnbévTor 
moppwrépm Iladywy. (Eustathius on Lliad 2. 
848.) 

13. “Ore dori tHs mapadias Tis Maxedovkis 
ard Tod puyod ToD Oepyaiov KoAmov Kal Oec- 
canrovixeias % ev TeTauévn pos vdTOV péxpl 
Youviou, ty Sé mpos gw péxyps THs Opanias xep- 
povijoon, yoviay Tv ToLovca KaTa TOV MUyor. 
eis Exdrepov be Kabnkovans THs Maxedovias, amo 
Ths mpoTepas AexGeians GpKkréov. Ta bev 87 
TpOTA mépyn Ta TWept Lovviov vrrepKerpevyny eet 
thy ’Arrixyy cvv tH Meyapixh péxypt tod Kpe- 
catov KoNTroU: peta b6 TavTyY 7) Botwtien éote 
maparia 4 mpds KiRorav: brépxectat 8 avtijs 7 
Nowr? Boiwtia ém) Siow wapdAdnros TH Attixh. 
Adyer S66 Kab Thy "Eyvatiav oddv tedevTay Eis 
@ecoanrovixetay aro Tod “loviov KoXmov. (Lpit. 

att.) 

14. Tay rauidv, dyciv, adopiodpev mpwrous 
rovs wept IInverdy oixodvras kal tov “Adaxpova 
mpos Oardrrn. pet 8 6 Tnvetds éx tod Utvdov 
Bpous S10 péons THs Oettarlas mpos gw: SreOwy 
8é tas Tov AamiOdy mores Kal TlepparBav tivas 





1 sc, Strabo. 2 Cp. 7. 3. 19. 
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and the Axius and another set of rivers, form the 
boundary of the Epeirotes and the Paeonians. 

12a. For if, according to the Geographer, Mace- 
donia stretches from the Thessalhan Pelion and 
Peneius towards the interior as far as Paeonia and 
the Epeirote tribes, and if the Greeks had at Troy 
an allied force from Paeonia, it is difficult to conceive 
that an allied force came to the Trojans from the 
aforesaid more distant part of Paeonia. 

13. Of the Macedoman coastline, beginning at 
the recess of the Thermaean Gulf and at Thessa- 
loniceia, there are two parts—one extending towards 
the south as far as Sunium and the other towards 
the east as far as the Thracian Chersonese, thus 
forming at the recess a sort of angle. Since Mace- 
donia extends in both directions, I must begin with 
the part first mentioned. The first portion, then, of 
this part—I mean the region of Sunium—has above 
it Attica together with the Megarian country as far 
as the Crisaean Gulf; after this is that Boeotian 
coastline which faces Euboea, and above this coast- 
line lies the rest of Boeotia, extending in the direction 
of the west, parallel to Attica. And he? says that 
the Egnatian Road, also, beginning at the Ionian 
Gulf, ends at Thessaloniceia. 

14. As for the ribbon-like ? stretches of land, he® 
says, I shall first mark off the boundary of the 
peoples who live in the one which is beside the sea 
near the Peneius and the Haliaemon. Now the 
Peneius flows from the Pindus Mountain through 
the middle of Thessaly towards the east; and after 
it passes through the cities of the Lapithae and 
some cities of the Perrhaebians, it reaches Tempe, 


3 sc. Strabo. 
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ouvdn Tel Tots Te éumect Tapaha, Bov mrelous TOT a- 
mous, ov Kab 0 Evporos, 6 ov Terapiocov elev 0 
TOLNTIHS, TAS THY as EXOvTaL a0 TOU Terapiou 6 dpous 
supguods TO ‘Ordpre, 0 0 xavTebdev doxeTas St0- 
pier THY MaxeSoviay ato Tis @ertarias, ots 
yap ra Téumrn orevos avhov peratv ‘Ohvprrov 
Kal "Ocons. Pé peat ar) IIqvevos amo TOV oTE- 
vay ToUT@Y ert ora.dlous TETTAPAKOVTA, eV apio- 
TEpa pay eyov Tov "“Oduprov, Maxedorixov épos 
peTEwpoTaTor, év 8 be&sa THY "Occan,* TAnoioy 2 
TOV ex Bonar ToD morapod. émrl ev 67 TALS 
éxBorais rod Unvecod év be&tg Duprey idpurau, 
TepparBixn mods Kab Mayviris, &v D Tlespidous 
Te Kal ‘TEl@y éSacihevoay dmexel 8 écov 
oradious éxaTov THs T'upravos TodES Kpavvey, 
Kai Paci, bray ein ) TOLnTHS ‘ ‘To pev ap éx 
Opanns” Kab Ta é&Ns, "Edupous Bey Neyer Bar 
TOUS Kpavvavious, Preyvas dé rovs Cupteviovs. 
éml dé Oarepa a Teepia. (Hptt. Vat.) 

15. “Ore o Unvesos TOTA}LOS, péov 6a TOD 
Tepray, Kal dpxouevos amo tod Iivéov Gpous, 
Kal 1a péons Oecoarias Kal rav Aamiav Kal 
TeppaBav, Sex opLevos Te TOV Evporov TOTAMOD, 
ov “Opnpos Terapia cov Ovowace, dcopiter Make- 
doviay pev 70s Boppar, Gcooadiay 6é TpO0s voOToD, 
ai dé Tod Evpworov morapod maya éc rod Tira- 
ptou Spous apXovT at, 6 éore gTuvexes TO ‘Ondpre. 
Kal EOTLY O MeV “Oduparos THs MaxeSovias, 4 8é 

"Ooca THs Meacarias cai ro IIHALov. (Hprit. cd.) 


1 gy 6 SetiG thy “Oocavy, Kramer conjectures, from 
Eustathius (note on Jiiad 2. 750); Meineke inserts. 
2 rayotloy, Jones inserts; éyy’s, Kramer and Meineke. 
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after having received the waters of several rivers, 
among which is the Europus, which the poet called 
Titaresius,! since it has its sources in the Titanus 
Mountain; the Titarius Mountain joins Olympus, 
and thence Olympus begins to mark the boundary 
between Macedonia and Thessaly ; for Tempe is a 
narrow glen between Olympus and Ossa, and from 
these narrows the Peneius flows for a distance of 
forty stadia with Olympus, the loftiest mountain in 
Macedonia, on the left, and with Ossa, near the 
outlets of the river, on the right. So then, Gyrton, 
the Perrhaebian and Magnetan city in which 
Peirithous and Ixion reigned, is situated near the 
eutlets of the Peneius on the right; and the city of 
Crannon lies at a distance of as much as one hundred 
stadia from Gyrton ; and writers say that when the 
poet says, “ Verily these twain from Thrace ’’* and 
what follows, he means by “Ephyri” the Crannonians 
and by “ Phlegyae’”’ the Gyrtonians. But Pieria is 
on the other side of the Peneius. 

15. The Peneius River rises in the Pindus Moun- 
tain and flows through Tempe and through the 
middle of Thessaly and of the countries of the 
Lapithae and the Perrhaebians, and also receives 
the waters of the Europus River, which Homer 
called Titaresius; it marks the boundary between 
Macedonia ® on the north and Thessaly on the south. 
But the source-waters of the Europus rise in the 
Titarius Mountain, which is continuous with Olympus. 
And Olympus belongs to Macedonia, whereas Ossa 
and Pelion belong to Thessaly. 


1 Iliad 2. 751. * Tlad 13. 301. 
* Including Lower Macedonia (cp. Frag, 12). 





8 éBactrevcar, Eustathius (note on Jliad 2. 752), for 
é3aclAeurev; so Meineke. 335 
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15a. “Apxetat dé Kata TOV _Tewypadov éx 
IIévdou dpovs o IUnveuds, qeph 0 ob TlepparBov. 
... mept d€ IInverod Kai Tara év Tots Tov 
2rpdBevos péperar IInvecos é dpxeras éx Tlivéov- 
év apiotepe & adels Tpicany péperat Tept 
"Atpaxa Kal Adpicoay Kal Tous ev Bertadia 
SeEdpevos TOTABOVS mpdeot Sid TOV Teprdv. 
Kal 6Tt dia péons pees Gerrarias TOANOUS dexo- 
pEvos TOTAMOUS, kab Ot IInvecds Péeperar ev 
dpiarepg pev exon “Odupor, év defud b€"Oocar. 
éwi Sé Tais ex Borais TOD Unvevod ép befig 
Manijres TOMS 1 Tuprov, év Fj Tlespifous Kab 
TElov éBacirevoav’ darexet Ss avris ov TON 
TOS Kpavydr, iS ot qoditas “"Edupos ére- 
pwovopws, os kat of tHS Tvupra@vos Preyvar. 
(Eustathius on Ttiad 2. 150.) 

16. “Ore tad tals Drrwpelacs TOD ‘Ordprrou 
Tapa Tov IInvero TOTA POV Duprey éott, TONS 
TlepparBexn Kal Mayvijres, € ev HI Tlecptous Té Kal 
"Téiwv npgav. aarexer dé EXATOV THS Duprévos* 
Kpavver, Kal paw, 6 6rap ely 6 TomnTys “Tw pev 
dp é« Opnens,” "Eqvpous per éyer Oa TOUS 
Kpavvwviouvs, Preyvas dé rods Tupraviovs. 
(pit. ed.) 

16a, ’Améxer oe oTadtous éxarov L'uptavos 
Kpavvev rors, ®> dnot UTpdBov. (Stephanus 
under Kpavvev.) 

160. “Oporsov morAts Maxedovias cab Mayvn- 
clas. ZrpdBov éEBSduyn. (Stephanus under 
“Opdrsov.) 

16c. Elpnra év Tots Maxedovixois ore earl 
(scl. té ‘Oportov) mpos tH "Ocon Kata thy 
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15a. The Peneius rises, according to the Geogra- 
pher, in that part of the Pindus Mountain about 
which the Perrhaebians live. . . . And Strabo also 
makes the following statementy concerning the 
Peneius: The Peneius rises in the Pindus; and 
leaving Tricca on the left it flows around Atrax and 
Larissa, and after receiving the rivers in Thessaly 
passes on through Tempe. And he says that the 
Peneius flows through the centre of Thessaly, 
receiving many rivers, and that in its course it 
keeps Olympus on the left and Ossa on the right 
And at its outlets, on the right, is a Magnetan city, 
Gyrton, in which Peirithous and Ixion reigned ; and 
wot far from Gyrton is a city Crannon, whose citizens 
were called by a different name, “Ephyri,” just as 
the citizens of Gyrton were called “ Phlegyae.”’ 

16. Below the foot-hills of Olympus, along the 
Peneius River, lies Gyrton, the Perrhaebian and 
Magnetan city, in which Peirithous and Ixion ruled; 
and Crannon is at a distance of one hundred stadia 
from Gyrton, and writers say that when the poet 
says, “ Verily these twain from Thrace,” he means 
by “ Ephyri”’ the Crannonians and by “Phlegyae” 
the Gyrtonians.1 

16a, The city of Crannon is at a distance of one 
hundred stadia from Gyrton, according to Strabo 

166. Homolium, a city of Macedonia and Magnesia. 
Strabo in his Seventh Book. 

16c. I have said in my description of Macedonia 
that Homolium is close to Ossa and is where the 


1 Cp. Frag. 14 


1 88 éxardy ris Tuprovos (as in Stephanus, s.v. Kpavvéy), for 
& 4 Tuprady ris Tuppyvos ; 80 other editors, including Meineke. 
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apxny THs tod IInveod dia Tov Teurrav dzex- 
Bors. (Strabo, 9. 5. 22.) 

16d. Aradopor 6€ ‘E@upat, elarep o Tewypados 
kal eis évvéa tavras petpet. (Eustathius on 
Iliad 2. 659.) 

16e. Duprava 5é one Néeyet (se. 0 Tewypaddos) 
Mayviriw mpos rats tod IInvetod éxBorais. 
(Eustathius on Jiiad 18. 301; see also Strabo 
9, 5. 19.) 

17. “Ore ro Avov 7” Tous OUK év TO aiytang 
ToD Oeppatov Koh rou éorly ey Tals brepelas ToD 
‘Odtprou, GN Saov eta améxer cTadious’ exer 
& 4 wovts To Atoy xopunv wAnociov Tiumrea, 
év0a ‘Opdevs due pt Bev. (Epit. ed.) 

18. “Ore bro TO ‘Oduprrp modus Alor. Exel 
6é Keouny Trnotov Tiuarhecav- évradda Tov 
‘Opdéa Sarpiyrat pace" TOV Kixova, dvdpa 
yonra a6 povo lens dua Kab pavrixcns Kab TOV 
mepl Tas TeheTas opytac wav ayuprevovTa TO 
TpOTor, ar 780 Kat peifovav® aodvra éauTov 
eal 6xhov ral Sdvauly KaTacKevalouevor: TOUS ev 
ov ExXOVTLMS amovéxer Gat, TLVAS & bmdopévous 
émtBovdny Kat Biav émiavotdvras Siapbetpar 
avtév. évtadéa mdrnciov nal ta AetByOpa. 
(Epit. Vat.) 

19. “Ore To Tadaiov of pdvTets Kal povoikny 
ee (Apt. ed.) 

. Mera dé To Alov ai Tod ‘AMG ovos éxBo- 
ae elra, Ilvdva, MeOovn,’ ‘Adopos Kab o "Epiryoov 
motapos Kab Aovdias, o ev ex TprkrXdpav péwy 


1 pact, Meineke emends to oneat, 
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Peneius, flowing through Tempe, begins to discharge 
its waters.1 

16d. There were several different Ephyras, if 
indeed the Geographer counts as many as nine.? 

16e. He (the Geographer) speaks of a city Gyrton, 
a Magnetan city near the outlets of the Peneius, 

17. The city Dium, in the foot-hills of Olympus, 
is not on the shore of the Thermaean Gulf, but 1s at 
a distance of as much as seven stadia from it. And 
the city Dium has a village near by, Pimpleia, where 
Orpheus lived. 

18. At the base of Olympus is a city Dium. And 
it has a village near by, Pimpleia. Here lived 
@rpheus, the Ciconian, it is said—a wizard who at 
first collected money from his music, together with 
his soothsaying and his celebration of the orgies 
connected with the mystic initiatory rites, but soon 
afterwards thought himself worthy of still greater 
things and procured for himself a throng of followers 
and power. Some, of course, received him willingly, 
but others, since they suspected a plot and violence, 
combined against him and killed him. And near 
here, also, is Leibethra. 

19. In the early times the soothsayers also 
practised music. 

20. After Dium come the outlets of the Haliacmon ; 
then Pydna, Methone, Alorus, and the Erigon and 
Ludias Rivers. The Erigon flows from the country 


1 See 9. 5, 22, from which this Fragment is taken. 2 
2 Our text of Strabo mentions only seven. Benseler’s 
Lexicon names nine and Pauly-Wissowa eight. 





2 nelévev, Eustathius (note on Jliad 2.596), for pelQuras 
so other editors, including Meineke. 
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Se’ "Opeorav kal tiie Tleddaias,) ev dpiotepa 
> \ ‘ f / a3 n ¢ \ 
aduels THY TOALY Kal cuLBddrAXrL{,OV TO AEB 0 6é 
Aovdias eis Ilé\Xav avdrdvovv éyov atadiov 
éxaTov Kal elxoon péon © ovca 7 Mebavn rijs 
nev Tlvdvns cov terrapdxovta otadioy aéyet, 
Ths “AX@pov 58 EBSounKxovta., gots d  “AXwpos 
TO “vxXaitatoy ToD Mepuaiov KoAToVv. éyerat 5é 
Beccarovineca S147 thy émiddveav. tiv pev 
obv “Ahwpov Borrackyny vopuifovas, thy dé Tvdvay 
ITeepexnv. IlédXra@ dott pev tis edto Maxedovias, 
iv Bottiato: katetyou: évtadl hv wddas Td THs 
Maxedovias ypnuatioti prov: nvEnoe THY Tod 
éx puxpas Pidsurimos, tpadels ev auth. ever 
dxpav év Kimvn TH Kadoupévy Aovdiar é« TavTns 
0 Aovdias éxdidwot rotapos, adtny O& mdnpot 
tod A&tod tt aroamacua. 06 dé’ A€tds éxdidoct 
\ / \ La 3 / a 
petatv Xaddotpas Kal Oéepuns: érixertas 6é re 
TOTAL TOUT@ Ywplov épupvor, 0 viv pev Kanrelras 
"ABvidv, “Ounpos & ’Apvidva xanrei, nai pyot 
Tous Ilaiovas évteddev cis Tpotay émixovpovs 
érdety 
Tnrobev && "Apvddavos am ’AEod edpupéortos. 
xkatecnagdn 8 tare tav’Apyeaddav. (Hpi. Vat ) 
1 MeAAalas, Meineke emends to MeAcyovlas, following Tafel 


and Kramer. See footnote to translation. 
2 The letters 8: in S:¢ have fallen out of the MSS. 





1 Otherwise unknown. 

2 Tafel, Kramer, Meineke, and Forbiger think that Strabo 
wrote ‘‘ Pelagonia ” instead of ‘‘ Pellaea ” (or ‘‘ the Pellaean 
country’) and that “the city” which the Ergon leaves 
‘‘on the left” is Heracleia Lyncestis (now Bitolia), for 
‘¢ Pellaea”” seems to be used by no other writer and the 
Erigon leaves ‘the city” Pella “‘on the right,” not ‘‘on 
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of the Triclari1 through that of the Orestae and 
through Pellaea, leaves the city on the left,? and 
meets the Axius; the Ludhas 1s navigable inland to 
Pella, a distance of one hundred and twenty stadia. 
Methone, which lies between the two cities, is about 
forty stadia from Pydna and seventy from Alorus. 
Alorus is in the inmost recess of the Thermaean 
Gulf, and it is called Thessaloniceia because of its 
fame.2 Now Alorus is regarded as a Bottiaean city, 
whereas Pydna is regarded as a Pierian.4 Pella 
belongs to Lower Macedonia, which the Bottiaei 
used to occupy; in early times the treasury of 
Macedonia was here. Philip enlarged it from a 
siMall city, because he was reared in it. It has a 
fortified headland in what is called Lake Ludias; 
and it is from this lake that the Ludias River issues, 
and the lake itself is supplied by an offshoot of the 
Axius. The Axius empties between Chalastra and 
Therma; and on this river lies a fortified place 
which now is called Abydon, though Homer > calls 
it Amydon, and says that the Paeonians went to the 
aid of Troy from there, “from afar, out of Amydon, 
from wide-flowing Axius.” The place was destroyed 
by the Argeadae. 
the left.” But both this fragment and Fiag. 22 contain 
other errors which seem to defy emendation (cp. C. Muller, 
Index Varrse Lectionis); for example, both make the 
Hahacmon empty between Dium and Pydna (and so does 
Ptolemaeus, 3. 12). But lack of space requires that this 
whole matter be reserved for special discussion 

3 The textas it stands seems impossible, for Thessaloniceia, 
not Alorus, was in the innermost part of the guli—unless, 
indeed, we assume that Strabo wrongly identified Alorus 
with Thessaloniceia. In any case, we should probably 
interpret ‘‘1t’’ as referring to ‘“‘the Thermaean Gulf” and 


“its” as meaning ‘‘ Thessaloniceia’s.” 
4 Cp, Frag. 22. 5 Tliad 2, 849. 
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20a. "ABudev, ABusavos: ywpiov Maxebovias, 
a> Xtpd8wv. (Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. "ABv- 
dav.) 

21.’Ore o ’Akwds Oorepds fet o & “Opnpos 
"Afiod KdddNoTov dap dyciv, tows Oia Thy 
amnyny thy Kadovpévny Alay, } Kxabapodtatov 
éxdidotca tdwp eis TodToOv édéyyes havAnv twdp- 
youcayv thy viv epouévny ypadny mapa TO 
ToinTh. peta Oé "A€iov “Exyédwpos év otadioss 
etxootv' eta Qeccanovixera Kacodvépov'! xricpna 
éy Gddols TettapdxovTa Kal % “Eyvatia odds. 
érrwvopace Sé THY TOMY ATO THS éEavTOD yuvatKos 
Ococarovixns, Perimmou S¢ trod ’Apmivtou Guy&- 
Tpos, KaGeXwv Ta év TH Kpovoids rodicpata Kai 
Ta év TH Oepuaio xorr@ wepl && Kal elxoos kat 
guvotkiaas eis &y 4 8€ pyrpotods THs viv 
Makebovias dori. todv Oé cuvoiKicOecdy fv 
“AmokAovia Kal Xardotpa xal Béppa xat 
Tapnoxds xal Aivéa? wai Kioods, dv tiv Kiooov 
UTovonceey avy tis TH Kicon mpornxev, od 
péuyntaro monntys' Kicons tov y e@pewe, 
Tov “Ididdpavta rNéyav. (Hpit. Vat.) 

21a. Kpoveis: potpa ris Muysovias. BtTpaBov 
éBdoun. (Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. Kpovais.) 

21b. Xaddotpa: wodrs Opanns wept Oeppaiov 


KoxTov ... =TpdBov 8 év éBdoun Maxedovias 
avthy kare?. (Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v, Xadd- 
oTpa.) 


22.”Ors peta to Atov moduwv o ‘AAtdKpov 


1 Kacrodvipov, Janes, forKaqdydpou (cp. Frag. 25 and foot- 
note). 
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20a. Abydon, Abydonis; a place in Macedonia, 
according to Strabo, 

21. The Axius is a muddy stream; but Homer! 
calls it “ water most fair,” perhaps on account of the 
spring called Aea, which, since it empties purest 
water into the Axius, proves that the present current 
reading? of the passage in the poet is faulty. After 
the Axius, at a distance of twenty stadia, is the 
Echedorus ;* then, forty stadia farther on, Thessa- 
lomiceia, founded by Cassander, and also the 
Egnatian Road. Cassander named the city after 
his wife Thessalonice, daughter of Philip son of 
Amyntas, after he had rased to the ground the 
t8wns in Crusis and those on the Thermaean Gulf, 
about twenty-six in number, and had settled all the 
inhabitants together in one city; and this city is 
the metropolis of what is now Macedonia. Among 
those included in the settlement were Apollonia, 
Chalastra, Therma, Garescus, Aenea, and Cissus; 
and of these one might suspect that Cissus belonged 
to Cisses,* whom the poet mentions in speaking of 
Iphidamas, ‘“‘ whom Cisses reared.” 5 

dla. Crusis; a portion of Mygdonia. Strabo in 
his Seventh Book. 

216, Chalastra: a city of Thrace near the Ther- 
maean Gulf—though Strabo, in his Seventh Book, 
calls it a city of Macedonia. 

22. After the city Dium comes the Haliacmon 


1 [liad 21, 158. 4 See Frag. 23. 3 Now the Gallico. 
4 Also spelled ‘‘ Cisseus” (wrongly, it seems), as in Frag. 


24 9.0. 
5 Iliad 11, 223. 





® Aivéa, Meineke emends to Aivera; cp. Aivéay, Frag. 24. 
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TOT AMOS eoTUy, exBdhav ets Tov Oepyator 
KOMTOV: Kal TO ard TOUTOU 1 m pos Boppay ToD 
xONTrOU rapania Tlepia KaNeLTAL ews Tov A&wod 
ToTapmou, év 7 Kal moms Ivdva, } viv Kir pov 
KanetTae’ elTa McOavy cat “Adwpos moAels' eiTa 
"Eplyav kat Aovdias ToTapot amd Oé Aovdiau 
eis Térray mOALY dvaT hous or ddta € éxaTOV élKo- 
OL. dréyet 8° Hy MeOovy THs ev Tlvdyns orddea 
TeTTApaKovTa, THs “AAdpou oe éBdounkovra ord 
61a. =) peey oop ddva Teepexy é ear TONS" 4 Oe 
“A dw pos Borraixy. év pev ody TO wrpo ths Tvdyns 
medin ‘Popatos Tlepoéa Karamohepna aves xabel- 
ov THY TOV Maxedovav Bacrrciay, év dé TO pe 
TAS Meéavns medio yever bas ovvéeBn Oidirmw 
TO 'Apdytov thy exKOT DY TOU deE.0d bhOarpoo 
KatameAXTiK@® Béde, Kata THY TOopKiay THs 
TOAEWS. (Lip at. ed.) 

23. “Ort THY TléAnay, ovG ay plepav TPOTEpOr, 
Didumros Gis piyicos nvénae, Tpagels év avtTq 
exeL 6g Aimyny po auras, é& fis 6 Aovdias 
TOTAMLOS pet THY dé Mipyny wrnpoi Tod “A €tod 
TL ToTaMOD AT OTT AT LA, eita o Aévés, Sraupary 
THY TE Borriaiav Kab THY "Aphagirey yiv, Kat 
TaparaBev TOV "Epiyava TOT Wov éFinos pertagu 
Xahdortpas Kal O<pyuns- émixeTau dé ro “AEiO 
TOT AMD Xwpiov, brrep “Ounpos 'Apudéva Karel, 
kat dno tovs Tlaipvas évredbev eis Tpotav émrixov- 
pous érGeiv: 


TnrOGev é& "Apudavos an’ ’AEod etpupéovtos. 


GN érrel Oo per “A Etos Gonrepos éort, Keonyn dé 
Tis €& “Auvddvos avicyavoa Kal émtpmiyvupery 
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River, which empties into the Thermaean Gulf. 
And the part after this, the seaboard of the gulf 
towards the north as far as the Axius River, is called 
Pieria, in which is the city Pydna, now called 
Citrum. Then come the cities Methone and Alorus. 
Then the Rivers Erigon and Ludias; and from?+ 
Ludias to the city of Pella the river is navigable, 
a distance of one hundred and twenty stadia, 
Methone is forty stadia distant from Pydna and 
seventy stadia from Alorus. Now Pydna is a Pierian 
city, whereas Alorus is Bottiaean.2 Now it was in 
the plain before Pydna that the Romans defeated 
Perseus in war and destroyed the kingdom of the 
Macedonians, and it was in the plain before 
Methone that Philip the son of Amyntas, during 
the siege of the city, had the misfortune to have his 
right eye knocked out by a bolt from a catapult. 

23. As for Pella, though it was formerly small, 
Philip greatly enlarged it, because he was reared in 
it. It has a lake before it; and itis from this lake 
that the Ludias River flows, and the lake is sup- 
plied by an offshoot of the Axius. Then the 
Axius, dividing both Bottiaea and the land called 
Amphaxitis, and receiving the Erigon River, dis- 
charges its waters between Chalastra and Therma. 
And on the Axius River lies the place which 
Homer® calls Amydon, saying that the Paeonians 
went to the aid of Troy from there, “from afar, out 
of Amydon, from wide-flowing Axius.’4 But since 
the Axius is muddy and since a certain spring rises 
in Amydon and mingles “water most fair ’’ with it, 


1 sc, ‘the mouth of the” (cp. Frag. 20). 
2 Op. Frag. 20, * Iliad 2.849. * Cp. Frag, 20. 
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STRABO 


auT@ KaAdtcTov voatos, dua TobTo Tov éEAs 
oTiyor, 


"Aksod, od KddNCTOV dap érixidvatar Alar, 
peraypadovoty ovTas: 
a fF 
: dahl @ KaddMoTov bap émixidvarar Alns: 


ov yap TO TOD “AEwod Ddwp KaNLOT OV THs vis TH 
Ber érixidvatat, GAXA TO TAS mnyhs TO Ako 
(Epi. ed.) 

23a. "Ey 6é TO “ éminibvarat alin’ a; “ alav 
(Gurras yap u ypahn) be alay” Tives ov THY viv 
évonoav, aAAG TiVva Ty, @s ORY ef @Y oO 
yewrypddos dyoi, héyeou 6rt 4 Tap ‘Opnipe 
"Apvdav "ABvder dorepov éxr70n, Kater Kady 
dé. anyn 6¢ wAnoLov “Apuddvos Ala KLNOUMEVN 
Kabapararov dap éxdudotca els TOV "A £iov, o¢ 
eK TOhhey TAN POUpEVos TOT ALLOY Forepos péet. 
pathy obv, dyaiv, 7 pepopnern pan - A fiou 
KadAMLo TOV bdwp emuetSvarat Ain,” @s bn had) ou 
tov “Aé€tou em LKLOVaYT OS TO Bap TH TY, ann’ 
avatahty: elra. UroducKohas aiTL@pEvOS | ) yew - 
ypddos Kal To vohoat thy ala éml THs 7S core 
TAVTEARS eOérewv éxBarety tod ‘Opnptxod érous 
Thy ToLavTny AéEwv. (Eustathius on Iliad 2. 850.) 

24.°Ore peta tov “AgLov TOTO, LOv 4 Qcecca- 
Novien eorl TONS, i) TpOoTepov Oépun éxanrelro 
Kerio pa & éort Kacodvépov, 6 Os écri @ dvopart 
THs éavtod yuvareos, masdos S¢ Pidtrrov rod 


393 


1 wijs yijs Th dyer emucldvarat, GAAG Td Tis mays Te ‘Adi, 
Corais, for ris yiis ri bWe: Kldvarar, AAG THs ys TE 'Aédle. 
Meineke, following Politus (note on Eustathius in Eust., 
Vol. IT, p. 779), reads rH wnyh émildvarat, GAAG Td Tijs anyis 
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therefore the next line, “ Axius, whose water most 
fair is spread o’er Aea,”} is changed to read thus, 
 Axius, o'er which is spread Aea’s water most fair” ; 
for it is not the “ water most fair” of the Axius that 
is spread over the face of the earth, but that of the 
spring o’er the Axius. 

23a. In the phrase ‘spread o’er Aiai,’ or § Aian,’ 2 
(for it is written in two ways), some are of the 
opinion that ‘Aea’ means, not the earth, but a 
certain spring, as is clear from what the Geographer 
says, namely: the Amydon in Homer was later 
called Abydon, but it was destroyed; and there 
is a spring near Amydon called Aea, which empties 
purest water into the Axius; and this river, since it 
is filled from many rivers, flows muddy. Therefore, 
he says, the current reading, ‘ Axius’s water most 
fair spreads o’er Aea,’ is faulty, because it is clearly 
not the water of the Axius that spread o’er the 
spring, but the reverse. Then the Geographer goes 
on somewhat gruffly to find fault with the opinion 
that Aea refers to the earth, and appears disposed 
to eject such diction from the Homeric poem 
altogether. 

24. After the Axius River comes Thessalonica, 
a city which in earlier times was called Therma. 
It was founded by Cassander, who named it after 
his wife, the daughter of Philip the son of Amyntas. 


1 The usual meaning of ‘‘aea” in Homer is “earth.” 
4 The Greek dative and accusative forms, respectively, of 
Ata (dea). 


v@ Ailg, perhaps nghtly. But cp. the phrase 4} djs ris yis 
in 0.T., Septuagint Version, passim, e.g. Exod, 2. 5, and 
Num, 22, 5. 
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9 , 3 U f ‘ \ f 
Apuvtov, @vopace: peT@Kioe O€ TA TEPLE To- 
AtyvIa eis avTir, olov Xaddotpav, Aiveay,} 
Kioodv nai twa Kal adda. éx b€ Tov Kiocod 
TOVTOU UTrovonoeey av TIS yevécOat Kal TOY Tap’ 
‘Ounowo “Ididdpavra, of 6 mammos Kioceds 
ov > ? , 3 ' A A , 
Gpevrev avrov, Pnciv, év Opnxy, viv Maxedovia 
Kkanreirar. (pit. ed.) 
25.°Ors avtod mov kai ro Bépyov dpos, 5 
n fa) 4 
mpotepov Katetyov Bpiyes, Opaxav eOvos, av 
/ 
tives StaBavres eis THY Aciav Dovyes petovo- 
/ 
pdcOyocav. peta 5& Deccarovixeray éeort Ta 
Nowra ToD Oepuaiov Kdrmrov péxpt tod Kava- 
A , 
otpatou.® todto & éatly dxpa xXeppovynaifovea, 
a \ 7 
dvraipovea TH Maryvyride: dvopa 5& TH YEppo- 
\ 
viow larry mwevtacrddiov & éyer Tov io bpwov 
Stopwpuypévovr xeitar 0 ém’ avT@® mods 7 
Ul \ / Gi f c 
mpotepov pev ILotidara, KopivOiwy xricpua, tote- 
A rr / 5 4 3 \ A b A , 
pov 5€ Kacodvépera* amo tod avrov Bacthéas 
Kaocdvépou,4 dvaraRovros avtny dvaterpap- 
c , f nn / 
pévnv' oO Wepimous TAaUTNS THS yEeppovicov 
wevtaxociwoy Kal EBdounkovta. Ere b€ mMpdTEepov 
‘ T?¢ 3 ne / @ \ t 4 
tous Tiyavras évtat0a yevéoOat dacl kal tHv 
xopav ovoudlecOar Préypav ot pév pvPoroyovr- 
res, of O€ miOavwrtepov EOvos Te BapRapov Kat 
/ 
ageBés arrohaivorres To KaTéyov TOV TOT OY, KATA- 
1 Alyéay, Meineke emends to Afveay ; cp. Aivéa, Frag. 22. 
2 "Ipidduavra, Kramer, for "Apgidduarra; so the later 
editors. 


3 Kavarrpalov, Kramer, for KeAacupafov; so the later 
editors, 
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And he transferred to it the towns in the surrounding 
country, as, for instance, Chalastra, Aenea, Cissus, 
and also some others, And one might suspect that 
it was from this Cissus that Homer’s Iphidamas 
came, whose grandfather Cisseus “reared him,”’ 
Homer says, in Thrace, which now is called 
Macedonia. 

25. Mt. Bermium,? also, is somewhere in this 
region; in earlier times it was occupied by Briges, 
a tribe of Thracians; some of these crossed over 
into Asia and their name was changed to Phryges. 
After Thessaloniceia come the remaining parts of 
the Thermaean Gulf as far as Canastraeum ;? this 
#s a headland which forms a peninsula and rises 
opposite to Magnetis. The name of the peninsula 
is Pallene; and it has an isthmus five stadia in 
width, through which a canal is cut. On the 
isthmus is situated a city founded by the Corinthians, 
which in earlier times was called Potidaea, although 
later on 1t was called Cassandreia, after the same 
King Cassander,? who restored it after it had been 
destroyed. The distance by sea around this 
peninsula is five hundred and seventy stadia. And 
further, writers say that m earlier times the giants 
lived here and that the country was named Phliegra; # 
the stories of some are mythical, but the account 
of others is more plausible, for they tell of a certain 
barbarous and impious tribe which occupied the 


+ Now Doxa. 2 Cape Pahuri. 
3 Cp. Frag. 21. * Cp. 5. 4. 4, 6, 


* Kaccavopem and Kaocdvdpov, Jones, for Kacdvdpea and 
Kaodvidpou; cp. spelling in Frags. 24, 27, and in Ptolemaeus 
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AvOey & bard “Hpaxréous, jvixa thv Tpotay érowv 
avérnet eis THv oikelavy. KavTadOa bé Ths AUuNS 
at Tpwdbes alrias Déyovtar, éumpyicacat Tas 
vads, va pn Tals yuvarEl Tov éXOvTWY avTas 
Sovaevotev. (Hprt. Vat.) 

250. "Orr 88 Bpiyes wal of Dovyes édéyovto, 
Snot 6 yewypddos. (Kustathius on Od. 1. 101.) 

26.”Or: % Bépora mors év rails bmwpeiais 
Ketrat Tov Beppytov dpouvs. (LHyri. ed.) 

27. “Ore  Tladdjvn yeppovnoos, hs ev 7O 
icOu@ Ketras » mplv pev Llotidara, viv 5¢ Kac- 
odvopera, PrAéypa To mply éxadeiro: @kovy 8 
avTnv of pvOevdpuevot Tivyavtes, GOvos aceBés Kom 
dvopov, ods ‘HpaxrAins SrédOerpev: Exes Sé mores 
téccapas, “Aduti, Mévdnv, Xxravynv, Davy. 
(pit. ed.) 

27a. ‘O Se Saybuos (setl. Anuntptos) obte Thy 
tovrou (sctl. "Eddpov) Sdfav égotnev arrodeEdpevos 
ovre TOV mepl THY Tladdyjyny tovs “AdcCavous 
trovkaBovTar, ov éuynabnuev év Tots Makedovixots. 
(Strabo 12. 3. 22.) 

28. “Ore duetye Tloridaias "Odvvbos éRSopun- 
kovta otadious. (Lpit. Vat.) 

29. “Ori THs "OAdvGov érriverov dors Mnxvrrepva 
év T@ Topwvaim Kod. (Lpit. ed.) 

30. “Ore wAnciov ‘Oduvvbov ywpiov éotl Koldor, 
xarovpevoyv Kavéap@reOpov, éx tod cupPe8n- 
KéTos* TO yap C@ov 6 KdvPapos mépiE TAS? yopas 
yivouevos, nvixa rpavon tod yYwpiov éxeivov, 
SiadGeiperar. (Hpit. cd.) 

31. Mera 3¢ Kacodvipeav? épeEAs % dosnt 


1 wépé tiis; Meineke reads rijs mép:é. 
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place but was broken up by Heracles when, after 
capturing Troy, he sailed back to his home-land. 
And here, too, the Trojan women were guilty of 
their crime, it is said, when they set the ships on 
fire in order that they might not be slaves to the 
wives of their captors.+ 

25a. The Geographer points out that the Phrygians 
too were called Brigians. 

26. The city Beroea lies in the foot-hlls of Mt. 
Bermium. 

27. The peninsula Pallene, on whose isthmus is 
situated the city formerly called Potidaea and now 
Cassandreia, was called Phlegra in still earlier times. 
4t used to be inhabited by the giants of whom the 
myths are told, an impious and lawless tribe, whom 
Heracles destroyed. It has four cities, Aphytis, 
Mende, Scione, Sane. 

27a. The Scepsian? apparently accepts the opinion 
neither of this man® nor of those who suppose 
them 4 to be the Halizoni near Pallene, whom I have 
mentioned in my description of Macedonia. 

28. Olynthus was seventy stadia distant from 
Potidaea. 

29. The naval station of Olynthus is Macyperna, 
on the Toronaean Gulf. 

30. Near Olynthus is a hollow place which is called 
Cantharolethron® from what happens there; for 
when the insect called the Cantharos, which is found 
all over the country, touches that place, it dies 

3l. After Cassandreia, in order, comes the re- 


1 Cp. 6. 1.12 2 Demetrius. 3 Ephorus. 
4 The Amazons. 5 « Beetle-death.” 


2 KacodvSpeav, Jones, for Kacdvipeay; cp spelling m 
Fiags. 24, 27, and in Ptolemaeus (3. 10). 
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Tou Topwvixod KohTrou Tmapania Pex pt A€ppecs: 
adxpa & éorly avtatpovaa TO Kavacrpain ar 
To.odoa TOD KONTOV. atravTexpu Oé THis Aégppews 
™pos &m Ta dpa ToD "Ade, pet aky dé 6 Soyyere- 
Kos } KOMTOS amd Tis év avT@ Worews apYaias 
KATET KAM LEVNS Liyryou TOUVOMA. Me’ Hv” AxavOos 
éml TO ia Oye Tov "Ade KeLevn Ms "Avdpiav 
KTiopa, ab hs cuxvol Kal Tov KATY’ AnavOLov 
KaNoveL. (Lptt. Vat.) 

82. “Ore dvtiKpu Kavdortpou, aK pou Ths Ilan- 
AHvNS, 7 Aéppis éotly aKpa, ano lov Kogob 
Atpévos, Kab oO Topavatos KONTOS UTrO TOUT 
apopiteran. Kar pos avatonvas abOes KeLTaL PO 
d.pov Tob ‘AGovos, 6 7) apopifer TOV LuyyeTenov 
KOATOV, @S eiva épeEs xoNTrOUS ToD Aiyatou 
TENAYOUS T™ pos Boppav, END AOY aTréeYOVTAS 
obras: Manraxor, Tayacurexon, Bepyaion, To- 
pavaton, Luyyerecoy, ZTpupoviKen. Ta be ax pa 
Tlocetécov Hep TO peTaty Manrzaxod Kat Harya- 
ouTiKod, TO 66 epegijs Pos Boppav Snmeas, ela 
TO év Tarryvy Kavacrpov, eita Aéppis, elra, 
Nupdaiov év tH "AGwu pos TO LeyyerTen@, 76 
dé mpos TO UTPULOVLED "Aupdbas dxpov, Ov 
peragy 6 "Abwv, od T pos GVATOAAS 7 Afpvos: 
Tos dé Boppay ae Tov YrpvpoviKdy KOMToV 

% Nedwronis. (pit. ed.) 

83. "Ore "Axavfos modus ev TO YeyyiTiK@ 


1 Seyyirinds, Jones, for Seyyrxds, as in Frags. 32, 33, and in 
Ptolemaeus (3. 9). 





1 Cape Nymphaeum (now Hagios Georgios) is meant. 
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mainder of the seaboard of the Toronie Gulf, 
extending as far as Derrhis. Derrhis is a headland 
that rises opposite to Canastraeum and forms the 
gulf; and directly opposite Derrhis, towards the east, 
are the capes! of Athos; and between? is the Singitic 
Gulf, which is named after Singus, the ancient city 
that was on it, now in ruins. After this city comes 
Acanthus, a city situated on the isthmus of Athos; 
it was founded by the Andrii, and from it many call 
the gulf the Acanthian Gulf. 

32. Opposite Canastrum,?a cape of Pallene, is 
Derrhis, a headland near Cophus Harbour; and 
these two mark off the limits of the Toronaean 
@ulf. And towards the east, again, lies the cape 
of Athos, which marks off the limit of the Singitic 
Gulf. And so the gulfs of the Aegaean Sea hie in 
order, though at some distance from one another, 
towards the north, as follows: the Maliac, the 
Pegasitic, the Thermaean, the Toronaean, the Sing- 
itic, the Strymonic. The capes are, first, Poseidium, 
the one between the Maliac and the Pegasitic; 
secondly, the next one towards the north, Sepias ; 
then the one on Pallene, Canastrum; then Derrhis ; 
then come Nymphaeum, on Athos on the Singitic 
Gulf, and Acrathos, the cape that is on the Strymonic 
Gulf (Mt. Athos is between these two capes, and 
Lemnos is to the east of Mt, Athos); on the north, 
however, the limit of the Strymonic Gulf is marked 
by Neapolis.* 

33. Acanthus, a city on the Singitic Gulf, is on 


2 Derrhis and Nymphaeum (ep. Frag. 32). 
3 The same as ‘‘ Canastraeum” (Frags. 25 and 31). 
4 Now Kavala. 
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KOATO éorh Tapdros wAncioy THs Tod FépFou 
Sudpuxos" éyer S o "AOwy mévte ToXeis, Aiop, 
Kyrewras, @vacov,)’ "Onédutw, ‘Ax poOdous"® auTy 
5é pos Th xopupH tov “A@wvos Keita. éote 
) 6 “AGoy pos pacroedes, ofvTarop, bpydoratoy 
ov ob THD Kopupny oixoby Tes opact TOY HAov 
avaTéNNovTa po MP Ov TpLaV THS ev 7H Tapanrg 
avaronis. Kal éotiv amo mohews THS A xdvOov 
) mepiT ous THS XEppovijcov éws Lraryetpou, 
Toews TOU /Aptototédous, or dda TETPAKOTLA, 
év 7 demny dvopa Kampos Kab vnotov opesvupov 
TO ALEVE’ EiTA al TOU ZiT pupovos exBodau' elta 
Daypns, Darnypos, ‘ATrohwvia, waoat wode® 
elra tO Néorov? oTOpa TOU StopiFovros Make- 
Soviay Kal Opgnny, « @S Dirermros Kat ‘AreEarSpos, 
6 TOUTOU mats, Ordputov éy trois Kat auTovs 
xpovots. etal Sé wept rov 2 pupovicoy KOMTOY 
TONES Kad eT Epa, otov Mupxivos, "Apythos, 
ApaBijcxos, Adrop, é Sirep Kal apiorny exer Yapay 
Kab eVkapTov Kab vauTrAyia Kal Ypuvaov peTadra 
add ov kat wapouia Adtov ayabav, os Kal 
"Ayabav ayalisas. (Zpit. ed.) 

34. “Ore TreloTA METAAAE eats xpvaod év 
Tals Kpnviow, édtov viv ob Pidem rou Toss 
iSputan, wAnatov TOU Tayyatou Opous" Kat aro 
dé 70 Waryyatov bpos Xpuceia Kal apry cia Exel 
péTadra Kal  Tépav Kal % évTos Tod Die 
MOTapLov Hex pl Hlasovias: gaol 6¢ «al rods thy 

avoviay ynv apodytas evpicxew yovood tiva 
popia. (Epit. ed.) 

1 @tccor, the editors, for Qiacar, 
2 "AxpoOdous, the editors, for "Axper Qdous. 
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the coast near the canal of Xerxes. Athos has five 
cities, Dium, Cleonae, Thyssus, Olophyxis, Acrotho:; 
and Acrotho: is near the crest of Athos. Mt. Athos 
is breast-shaped, has a very sharp crest, and is very 
high, since those who live on the crest see the sun 
rise three hours before it rises on the seaboard. 
And the distance by sea around the peninsula from 
the city Acanthus as far as Stageirus,? the city of 
Aristotle, is four hundred stadia. On this coast is 
a harbour, Caprus by name, and also an isle with the 
same name as the harbour. Then come the outlets 
of the Strymon; then Phagres, Galepsus, Apollonia, 
all cities; then the mouth of the Nestus,” which 1s 
the boundary between Macedonia and Thrace as 
fixed by Philip and his son Alexander in their 
times. There is also another set of cities about the 
Strymonie Gulf, as, for instance, Myrcinus, Argilus, 
Drabescus, and Datum.’ The last named has not 
only excellent and fruitful soil but also dock-yards 
and gold mines ; and hence the proverb, “a Datum 
of good things,” like that other proverb, “ spools of 
good things ’’ 

34. There are very many gold mines in Crenides, 
where the city Philippi‘ now is situated, near Mt. 
Pangaeum.> And Mt. Pangaeum as well has gold 
and silver mines, as also the country across, and the 
country this side, the Strymon River as far as 
Paeonia, And it is further said that the people 
who plough the Paeonian land find nuggets of gold. 


1 Now in ruins near Nizvoro. 2 Now Mesta. 

® Sce footnote on ‘ Datum,” Frag. 36. 

4 Now Filibedjik (see footnote on ‘ Datum,” Frag. 36). 
5 Now Pirnari. 





3 Néorov, the editors, for Néocov. 
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35. “Eore & 0 “AOas dpos vinrov cal pac- 
TOELOES, WATE TOUS ev TAis Kopudails Hdn avicyovTos . 
Alou Kduvety apodbytas, nvixa adexTtopodwvias 
apx Tapa tots THY aKTHD oixovaiy éotiv. év bé 
TH axth Tavty Oayupis o Opak éBacirevoe, trav 
avTa@y émitndevpdtav yeyoves, av Kal ’Opdeds. 
évravda &é€ Kal Sidpvé Seixvutas 1) rept thy 
"AnavOov, xa?’ hv RépEns tov "Aw sdiopvEar 
Aéyeras Kal Siayayelv é« Tov Yrpvpovexod KONTO 
51a Tod icAuod, SeEdwevos THY Oddaccay eis Thy 
Siopuya. Anyyrpios 8 oO YeArbos ovK oleras 
mrevoOnvar tHy Stopuya TavTnY méeXplL Mev yap 
déxa otadiwy evyewy kal dpuxTny eivas, Siopd- 

, ’ > \ 4 ~ af)? Ly \ 
pix ea & ét mAdtTos Tred piaior, ratte) tbndov 
eivas TAATAapLava oTadsaloy oyedov TL TO LhKOS, 
Goov ove évov éxratounOfvar 8’ Grov péxps 
Oardcons et dé Kal péyps Sedpo, od ye Kal Kata, 
Bv80d, date mopov yevéoOar mrwTov' Orrov 
"AréEapyov tov “Avtimdtpou roAw vrodeipacbat 
tv Ovpavorodv tptdxovta oradieav Tov KvKXOV 
éyoucay. @Knoav Oé THY YEppovyncoy Tav’THY TOV 
éx Anuvov Tlerxacyay tives, els mévte Sinpnuévot 
mwokiopata, Krewvds, ‘Odddvéw, “Axpodwous, 
Aiov, @vocov. pera 5€ “AOw 6 Ltpupovirds 
xoNTros wéxypt Néevov,* tod motapod tod adopl- 
Covros thy Kata Pidimmov kal *Adétavdpor 
Makedoviayy eis pévtot trdxpiBes axpa tis ore 
% wolovca Tov KOoATOV mpos Tov "AB, morLW 


1 Nésrov, the editors, for Néoov. 





+ The third watch of the night. 
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35. Mt. Athos is high and breast-shaped ; so high 
that on its crests the sun is up and the people are 
weary of ploughing by the time cock-crow! begins 
among the people who live on the shore. It was on 
this shore that Thamyris the Thracian reigned, who 
was a man of the same pursuits as Orpheus.2 Here, 
too, is to be seen a canal, in the neighbourhood of 
Acanthus, where Xerxes dug a canal across Athos, 
it is said, and, by admitting the sea into the canal, 
brought his fleet across from the Strymonie Gulf 
through the isthmus, Demetrius of Scepsis, how- 
ever, does not believe that this canal was navigable, 
for, he says, although as far as ten stadia the ground 
isedeep-soiled and can be dug, and in fact a canal 
one plethrum in width has been dug, yet after that 
it 1s a flat rock, almost a stadium in length, which 1s 
too high and broad to admit of being quarried out 
through the whole of the distance as far as the sea; 
but even if it were dug thus far, certainly it could 
not be dug deep enough to make a navigable 
passage; this, he adds, is where Alexarchus, the 
son of Antipater,’ laid the foundation of Uranopolis, 
with its circuit of thirty stadia. Some of the Pelasgi 
from Lemnos took up their abode on this peninsula, 
and they were divided into five cities, Cleonae, 
Olophyxis, Acrothor, Dium, Thyssus. After Athos 
comes the Strymonic Gulf extending as far as the 
Nestus, the river which marks off the boundary of 
Macedonia as fixed by Philip and Alexander; to be 
accurate, however, there is a cape which with Athos 
forms the Strymonic Gulf, I mean the cape which 


2 See Frag. 18. 
% One of the foremost Macedonian generals (b. 497--d. 319 
B,C.); also the father of Cassander. 
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doynkvia tiv ’AmoANwviav. év 5¢ TO KONTO 

/ , 
mpeoTn peta tov “AxavOiwy ALiwéva Zrdyetpa, 
Eonwos, Kat avTn Tov Xarxibdicdv, Apiotorérovs 

7 \ \ a 
TaTpis, Kat Atunv avThis Kampos xat vyatopv 
e >] € 
Opa@vupov TovUT@: 610 6 Yrpupav Kal 6 avd ous 
> 9 , y , 29 } 
eis Auditory e’xoot oradiov’ értt & ’A@nvaiwy 

/ A / van) 
KTiopa év TH TOT LOpUpevoy TOVT@, bs KaNeElTaL 
b] 

Evvéa ‘Odor: eitra Tadrntrds cal ’ArodX via, 
/ e \ , ‘ 
KaTeckappevar vTo Dirimrov. (Hpit. Vat.) 
> “ 

36. "Ao IInvetod dyna eis vdvav cradious 
éxaTov+ elxoot. mapa dé THv mapadiay Tod 
Stpupovos kab Aatnvav torus NedmoXts Kal avro 
to Adrov, evxaptra media Kat Aipvnv® Kal crote- 
povs Kal vavrrnyia Kal Xpvoeia AvoLTEAH Exon, 
ad ov cat wapoyudtovtar Adrov ayabav, os Kal 
? A 3 6t6 A o ¢ , e \ \ 
Ayalaoyv ayabidas. éoTe 0 1 Yopa 1 pds TO 

, “ “ 

UTpvpovos wépav, ev él tH Oaratryn Kab Toss 
3 

wept Adrov rorots ‘Odoudvtes cat "Adwvol ral 

BiodAvtaz, of re avtayGoves kat oi ék Maxedovias 


1 éxardy (p’) probably should be emended to rpiaroctous (7’), 
as Kramer suggests. 
2 Aluynv, Tafel would emend to Amwéva; so C Miiller. 


1 The same Apollonia mentioned in Frag. 33. It was 
rased to the ground by Philip. It must have been some- 
where between Neapolis and the mouth of the Nestus. Cp. 
Frag. 32, where Neapolis is spoken of as marking the northern 
limit of the gulf, 

2 Now Kapronisi. 3 « Nine Roads.” 

4 Appian (Bellwm Civile 4. 105) and also Harpocration say 
that Datum was the earlier name of Philippi and that 
Crenides was the name of the same place in still earlier 
times. Leake (Northern Greece, Vol, ITI, pp. 223-4), Kiepert 
(Alte Geographie 315), Forbiger (Strabo Vol. IL, p. 140, foot- 
note, 175), Besnier (Lexique Géog. Ancienne s.v. ‘‘ Neapolis”’), 
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has had on it a city called Apollonia» The first 
city on this gulf after the harbour of the Acanthians 
is Stageira, the native city of Aristotle, now deserted; 
this too belongs to the Chalcidians and so do its 
harbour, Caprus, and an isle* bearing the same 
name as the harbour, Then come the Strymon and 
the inland voyage of twenty stadia to Amphipolis. 
Amphipolis was founded by the Athemans and is 
situated in that place which is called Ennea Hodoi.® 
Then come Galepsus and Apolloma, which were 
rased to the ground by Philip. 

36. From the Peneius, he says, to Pydna is one 
hundred and twenty stadia. Along the seaboard of 
the Strymon and the Dateni are, not only the city 
Neapolis, but also Datum ® itself, with its fruitful 
plains, lake, rivers, dock-yards, and profitable gold 
mines; and hence the proverb, “a Datum of good 
things,” like that other proverb, “spools of good 
things.” Now the country that is on the far side of 
the Strymon, I mean that which is near the sea and 
those places that are in the neighbourhood of Datum, 
is the country of the Odomantes and the Edoni and 
the Bisaltae, both those who are indigenous and those 
who crossed over from Macedonia, amongst whom 


Lolling (Hellenische Landeskunde, 220, 230) identify Datum 
with Neapolis. But Heuzey (quoted by Philippson, Pauly- 
Wissowa s.v. ‘Datum”) tries to reconcile these disagree- 
ments and the above statement of Strabo by assuming that 
originally Datum was that territory east of Mt. Pangarum 
which comprised the Plain of Philippi, the basin of the 
Angites River (including Drabescus now Drama), and the 
adjacent coast; and that later Neapolis (now Kavala) was 
founded on the coast and Datum was founded on the site 
of Crenides, and still later the city of Datum was named. 
Philippi. 
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StaBavtes, ev ois ‘Phicos éBacirevcer. tirrép bé 
ths ’Apdurorews Bioddrae xal péypt rorews 
‘H ? 4 XO v & } a1 
pakreias, ExovTes AVAGVA eVKapToOP, dv Statpel 
6 Lrpvudv, opynpuévos ex trav mepl ‘Poddmrny 
"Aypidverv, ols wapdkerat thy Maxedovias % 
Ilapop8nria,” év pecoyaia eyovca Kata Tov 
avrava tov dro Lidopuévns Kadndimoru, ’Opdd- 
modkw, DirsmmovTory, Tapnoxov. 

"Ev &é rots Buoddtats ava twotrapov iovts top 
Lrpupova Kat 7 Bépyn iputat, coun dméyouca 
"Apdimorews mept Siaxooiovs otadious, él &é 
” 27 3 \ ‘H , \ \ , 9 
apxrouvs tovTt ato HpakXelas Kal Ta otevd, do 
» ¢ N / \ ¥ \ , 
Ov o Ltpupav hépetat, SeEvov Eyovts Tov woramov, 
éx pev Tov evovipov éoriy 1) Tlasovia cal rd mrepi 
tov AdBnpov cat tiv ‘“Poddmny kal tov Aiyov 
dpos, év SeEid S8 Ta mepi Tov Aipov.® évtds 8&8 
ToD Yrpvudves mpos abT@ bev 7p TOTALD 1) 

“a \ lal la 
LKoTodaca éott’ mpos Sé TH Aipvy TH BOrABn 
2a fF . 3} \ f f i 
ApéGovoa, Kal dn Kat padiota réyovtas Muy- 
Séves of rept THY Aiuyynv. ov povoy 8 6 °A£Fids 
éx Tlasdvev eyes tiv piow, AAG Kalo Srpupov" 
é& ’Aypidvev yap 61a Médov* cal Yevtdv eis ra 

1 Siaipe?, Jones restores, for dapper (the conjecture of 
Kramer). 

2 TapopBnAla, Kramer, for TapopBnsia; so the later editors. 

3 nal thy ‘Poddany Kal thy Aluov bpos, ey Segtd St wep) roy Ato 
(MSS.), C. Miller would emend to read as follows: éy Sig 
d& rad wept rhy ‘Poddwrny xat roy Aluov, or else simply delete «ai 
Thy ‘Poddrny kal rox Aluov 8pos. See note to translation. 


4 Médwy, Jones restores, for MafSev ; cp. Védwr, 7. 5. 7 and 
7.5. 12. 
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Rhesus reigned. Above Amphipolis, however, and 
as far as Heracleia,! is the country of the Bisaltae, 
with its fruitful valley; this valley is divided into 
two parts by the Strymon, which has its source in 
the country of the Agrianes who live round about 
Rhodope ; and alongside this country lies Parorbelia, 
a district of Macedonia, which has in its interior, 
along the valley that begins at Eidomene, the cities 
Callipolis, Orthopolis, Philippopolis, Garescus. 

If one goes up the Strymon, one comes to Berge; 
it, too, is situated in the country of the Bisaltae, and 
is a village about two hundred stadia distant from 
Amphipolis. And if one goes from Heracleia to- 
wards the north and the narrows through which the 
Strymon flows, keeping the river on the right, one 
has Paeonia and the region round about Doberus,? 
Rhodope, and the Haemus Mountain on the left, 
whereas on the right one has the region round about 
the Haemus.* This side the Strymon are Scotussa, 
near the river itself, and Arethusa, near Lake Bolbe.® 
Furthermore, the name Mygdones is applied especi- 
ally to the people round about the lake. Not only 
the Axius flows out of the country of the Paeonians, 
but also the Strymon, for it flows out of the country 
of the Agrianes through that of the Medi and Sinti 


1 Heracleia Sintica (now Zervokhori.) 

2 Now Tachyno (Leake, Norihern Greece, Vol. III, p. 229). 

8 The site of the city Doberus is uncertain (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v.), though 1t appears to have been somewhere 
near Tauriana (now Doiran). 

4 The text, which even Meineke retains, 1s translated as it 
stands, but Strabo probably wrote as follows: ‘‘one has 
Paeonia and the region round about Doberus on the left, 
whereas on the right one has the parts round about Rhocope 
and the Haemus Mountain.” 

5 Now Beschikgoel. 
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peraky Bicartaov nal ’Odoudvroyv éemimres. 
(Lpit. Vat.) 

37."Or. 6 Stpupav wotapos apyeras ex Tov 
wept THY ‘Poddtrny "Aypidvov. (Epit. ed.) 

38. Tovs 5& Ilaiovas of pév arroixous Ppuydaiv, 
ot & apynyéras atropaivovar, cal thv Tlacoviay 
péxpe Tlerayovias nai Tlieptas éxterdcbar dai 
kanreicbat b& mpotepov “Opectiav thy Tera- 
yoviav, Tov 6é "Actepotratov, éva tev éx Tlatovias 
otpatevodvrov émr “Thuov iryeudvev, ove a&retKo- 
TwS vidv AéyeoOat IInreyovos, eal avtovs tovs 
Tlatovas xareiobar Werayovas. (Hpit. Vat.) 

39. "Ore 6 wap “Ounpw ’Actepotaios, vide 
IInreydvos, ex Ilasovias av ris év Maxedovia 
iaropettar 616 Kat TIndeydvos vios* ot yap 
IIatoves IeXayoves éxarotvro. (Epit. ed.) 

40. "Emel 86 matavicpos TOV Opakav TiTaVIC- 
pos vio Tav “EAXihvav Aéyeras KATA piunow 
THs év matador doris, cal ot Turdves éxrjOnoav 
Ilexayoves. (Hptt. ed.) 

41. "Ort xal rarat cai viv ot Uatoves paivovtar 
Tory THS vov Maxedovias KaterynKoTes, ws 
cat Ilépiv8ov worsopxiicar Kal Kpnoteviay Kat 
Muybovida tacav Kai thy ‘Aypiavev péyps Tay- 
ya.tou nT avtois yeverOat. THis & ép TO Lrpu- 
MOViK® KOATO Tapadias THS aro Dad rot peype 
Néorouv trépxewras of Dikewmor® kat ta tept 
@irlmmovs. of 66 Didirmor Kpnvides éxarodyto 
mporepov, KaTotkia ixpa? nuEnOn Sé petra TH 
mept Boodrov cat Kaoowor hrrav. (Epi. Vat.) 


1 *Opeortay, Kramer, for ‘Opyeorlay; so the later editors. 
2 fairrot, Kramer inserts ; so the later editors, 
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and empties into the parts that are between the 
Bisaltae and the Odomantes. 

37. The Strymon River rises in the country of the 
Agrianes who live round about Rhodope. 

38. Some represent the Paeonians as colonists 
from the Phrygians, while others represent them as 
independent founders, And it is said that Paeonia 
has extended as far as Pelagonia and Pieria; that 
Pelagonia was called Orestia in earlier times, that 
Asteropaeus, one of the leaders who made the 
expedition from Paeonia to Troy, was not without 
good reason called “son of Pelegon,”’ and that the 
Paeonians themselves were called Pelagonians. 

39. The Homeric “ Asteropaeus son of Pelegon” } 
was, as history tells us, from Paeonia in Macedonia ; 
wherefore “son of Pelegon,”’ for the Paeonians were 
called Pelagonians. 

40. Since the “ paeanismos” 2 of the Thracians is 
called “ titanismos” by the Greeks, in imitation of 
the cry ® uttered in paeans, the Titans too were called 
Pelagonians. 

41. It is clear that in early times, as now, the 
Paeonians occupied much of what is now Macedonia, 
so that they could not only lay siege to Perinthus 
but also bring under their power all Crestonia and 
Mygdonis and the country of the Agrianes as far as 
Pangaeum.* Philippi and the region about Philippi 
lie above that part of the seaboard of the Strymonic 
Gulf which extends from Galepsus as far as Nestus. 
In earlier times Philippi was called Crenides, and 
was only a small settlement, but it was enlarged 
after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius.5 


1 iad 21. 141. 2 2,.¢, ‘the chanting of the paean.” 
3 The ery to Titan. 4 See Frag. 34. 
5 In 42 3.0,, after which it was made a Roman colony. 
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42 (43). “Ore of viv Birsmroe words Kpnvises 
éxahoovto To madatov. (Epit. ed.) 

43 (44). TIpoxewras 5¢ tis mapadias taverns 
dv0 vijcot, Ajuvos Kal @doos. peta 88 tov eis 
Odoov wopOpov *"ABSnpa kal Ta Tmeph ’ARSypov 

/ ye A 
pudevopeva. oxnoav & airhy Bictoves Opéxes, 
av Atoundns Apyev: ob péves 8 6 Néotos ém} 
TavTOU pelOpov Sia TavTds, GANG Kataxrvles Thy 
yepav ToAAdKs. elra Aixata, words év OAT EO 2 
ketmevn Kal repHnv: virépkertas O88 rovTav 4 
Biorovis Alpyn Kberov ~yovca doov Scaxociov 

, \ \ a ‘4 f , 
otadiov. gaol 5& roi mediov Kotkov mavTa- 
waow dvTos Kal tatevotépov THs Oararrns, 
€ / \ e , e / 5 > \ 
immokpatoupevoy Tov Hpakréa, hvina ArAGev ert 

\ A ? (fy "4 \ + hf 
Tas tov Asounoouvs immous, StopvEas rHhv jova 
Kal thy Odratrav éradévta TH Tedio Kpatioa 
Tov evaytiov. detkvutas Sé Kal Td Bacireov 
Atoyydovs amd tod cupBeByxdros Kadovpuevov 
Kaprepa® Kouy dia tiv épupvotnta. peta &€ 

\ ? \ / 4 — / , \ 
THY ava pécov rAiwyny EdvOera, Mapwvera xat 
AT e n / f ‘ val oe 

ouapos, at Tov Kixovwy modes’ Kareitrat dé 

“ ” , A / ; f 
vov *Iopapa wryoiov tHe Mapoareias’ mdnoiov 
dé kal » “Iopapis éfinos Alwyn Kareiras bé Td 


1 @dcov ropOudv, Kramer inserts; so the later editors. 

2 xéAryp, Schneidewm, for “IlwAré; so Meineke. 

8 Kaprepd, Kramer, for ...repi, space for three letters 
being left in the Zpitome; so the later editors. 
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42 (43), What is now the city Philippi was called 
Crenides in early times. 

43 (44). Off this seaboard lie two islands, Lemnos 
and Thasos. And after the strait of Thasos one 
comes to Abdera! and the scene of the myths 
connected with Abderus. It was inhabited by the 
Bistonian Thracians over whom Diomedes ruled. 
The Nestus River does not always remain in the 
same bed, but oftentimes floods the country. Then 
come Dicaea,? a city situated on a gulf, and a harbour. 
Above these lies the Bistonis,2 a lake which has a 
circuit of about two hundred stadia. Itis said that, 
because this plain was altogether a hollow and lower 
than the sea, Heracles, since he was inferior in 
horse when he came to get the mares of Diomedes, 
dug a canal through the shore and let in the water 
of the sea upon the plain and thus mastered his 
adversaries. One is shown also the royal residence * 
of Diomedes, which, because of its naturally strong 
position and from what is actually the case, is called 
Cartera Come.® After the lake, which is midway 
between, come Xantheia,® Maroneia,’ and Ismarus,® 
the cities of the Cicones. Ismarus, however, is now 
called Ismara ; it is near Maroneia. And near here, 
also, Lake Ismaris sends forth its stream; this stream 


1 Now Balastra. 

2 Now, perhaps, Kurnu. 

3 Now Bourougoel. 

‘That is, the town of the royal palace, as “ Camia " 
(6. 2. 6) was the “royal residence ” of Cocalus. 

5 «Strong Village.” 

6 Xantheia was situated on the mountain now called 
Xanthi. 

7 Now Maronia. 8 Now Ismahan. 
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petOpov ‘Odvaceov'+ avtod 8 nal ai Oaciwr 
Neyouevas Keharai. YZatalos & eioly of wrep- 
keiwevor. (Hpit. Vat.) 

44 (45). "Or. ra Tére:pd éote rpos *ABSdnposs 
Kal Mapaveia. (Epit. Vat.) 

44a. ‘H pnOeica “Iocpapos % xab “Iopapa 
totepov, Kixovav, haci, worss, éyyls Mapavetas, 
évOa cal Aiuyn, HS TO pelOpov "Odvoaeov Kanrei- 
Tat. éxel 06 Kal Mdpawvos npdov, as 6 Tewypados 
iorope?. (Kustathius on Od. 9. 30.) 

45 (46). “Ore Zevroi, vos Opanixov, xardxet 
Thv Anuvov vicov: 6bev"Opunpos Livtias avrous 
Kane, Néyov' 


eva we Yivties dvdpes. 


45a. Afjuvos’ wxicOn 6¢ rp@tov id Opaxwr, 
ob Zivties exadrodvto, ws XtpdBov. (Stephanus 
Byzantinus, s.v. Ajuvos.) 

46 (47).”"Ore pera tov Néotov motapmov mpos 
dvatovxas "ABdynpa worts, éra@vupos “ABdnpou, 
dv of Tod Atoundous trot épayov' eita Atxata 
Torts WANGLOV, HS VirépKetTas Aiuvn peEydrn, 1 
Biotovis' eira modus Mapaovera, (Epit. ed.) 

47 (48). “Eote 8 4 Opadnen cbpraca éx sveiy 
kal elxoow éOvdv cvvertaca’ Sivatat 8é otéd- 
eV, KaliTEeQ ovoa TEplccHs éKxTrEeTOVNLEPN, 
pupiovs Kal mevtaxicyirtous imméas, mweCav Se 
Kab eixooe pupiddas. peta 6€ THv Mapwvear 
"OpOaryopia mérts Kal ta wept Zéppriov, 

1 °Odvcceiov, Jones, for Adu... yeiov (yoy scrip. supra), 


following Kunze’s suggestion (Zheinisches Museum, 1903, 
Vol. LVIIT, p. 126), based on Hustathius (note on the Odyssey 
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is called Odysseium. And here, too, are what are 
called the ‘Thasién Cephalae.t But the people 
situated in the interior are Sapaei. 

44 (45). Topeira is near Abdera and Maroneia. 

44a. The aforesaid Ismarus, in later times called 
Ismara, is, they say, a city of the Cicones ; 1t is near 
Maroneia, where 1s also a lake, the stream of which 
is called Odysseium, here too is a hero-temple ot 
Maron, as the Geographer records. 

45 (46). The Sinti, a Thracian tribe, inhabit the 
island Lemnos; and from this fact Homer calls 
them Sinties, when he says, “ where me the Sinties 

45a. Lemnos: first settled by the Thracians who 
were called Sinties, according to Strabo. 

46 (47) After the Nestus River, towards the east, 
is the city Abdera, named after Abderus, whom the 
horses of Diomedes devoured; then, near by, the 
city Dicaea, above which lies a great lake, Bistonis; 
then the city Maroneia. 

47 (48). Thrace as a whole consists of twenty-two 
tribes. But although it has been devastated to an 
exceptional degree, 1t can send into the field fifteen 
thousand cavalry and also two hundred thousand 
infantry. After Maroneia one comes to the city 
Orthagoria and to the region about Serrhium?® (a 


1 Literally, ‘‘ Heads of the Thasii”; referring, apparently, 
to certain headlands occupied by Thasians. ~ 

2 Tiad 1. 594; op. Thucydides 2. 98. 

8 Cape Makri. 





9. 30), who says of the lake in question: “Ionapa... . eyyts 
Mapovelas. %6a nat Aluyn fis 7d pet@poy *OBdorev Karei- 
ee hs 6 Tewypdeos icrope’. In the Hyutome space is 


left for three (or four) letters between 7#5u and yeoy. 
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qapdmXous Tpaxs, Kab To Tov YayoOpdxwr 
mwoAiyvioyv Téumrupa Kxal ddrdko Kapdxewopuat ob 
mpoKeTas » YawoOparn vijtos xal “IuBpos ov 
wow amodev tavtyns wréov & % Sumddotov 7 
Odcos. amd 6 Kapaxdparos? AopicKos, 67rov 
éueTpnoe ElépEns tis oTparids To WARGos. Eid’ 
"Epos, avdmdouv éywv eis Kirrera éxarov?® 
elxoos’ THY Maxedovias dyct rodro sépiov, ty 
adgeirovto Ilepocéa “Pwpato: nal peta tadra Tov 
Veudogirsrrov. TTaddos pév ody o roy Ilepoéa 
éXov cuvdas th Maxedovia cai ta "Hrrepwrica 
GOvn eis TéTTapa pépn Stérake THY Ywpay, Kal TO 
pev mpocéverpev A wdimronret, 76 06 Oeccarovireld, 
vo 6¢ IléAry, 7o Sé Tedaydot. Tlapotxodor dé 
tov" EBpov Kopritot cab Bpévas éte dvatépw, ett’ 
éryatos Béooos pwéypt yap Sedpo 6 dvdmXous. 
aravta b6é ta evn AnoTpiKa TadTa, wadtcTa 
8 of Béooot, ods Aéyes yerrovetew ‘Odpvaars 
kal Latralos. “Acrov* 8 Bacireov jv Belvn.® 
"‘Odpicas 8& Karodow or mavtas Tovs a7rd 
"“EBpou cal Kuwédov péxps 'Odnoood tis rapa- 
Alas Urepotxovvtas, av éBacirevoey “Awddoxos 


1 Kapdewya, Kramer and the later editors emend to 
xapdxeopa, perhaps rightly ; but both Kapdrwya and xapdkwya 
are otherwise unknown. 

2 Kapaxdéueros, Kramer and the later editors emend to 
Xaparouaros. * 

® For éxardy (p’), C. Muller suggests d:axoctous (0°). 

4 *Agrav, Kramer, for reréy; so the later editors, 

5 Bitby, the editors, for Bivas. 
settee i ee ae ee a Se 


1 Caracoma (or Characoma, meaning a fortress ?) is otherwise 


unknown. 
2 Now Tusla. 3 Now Ipsala. sc. Strabo. 
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rough cotsting-voyage) and to Tempyra, the little 
town of the Samothracians, and to Caracoma,! another 
little town, off which lies the island Samothrace, and 
to Imbros, which is not very far from Samothrace; 
Thasos, however, is more than twice as far from 
Samothrace as Imbrosis. From Caracoma one comes 
to Doriscus,? where Xerxes enumerated his army; 
then to the Hebrus, which is navigable inland to 
Cypsela,? a distance of one hundred and twenty 
stadia. This, he* says, was the boundary of the 
Macedonia which the Romans first took away from 
Perseus and afterwards from the Pseudo-Philip.® 
Now Paulus,® who captured Perseus, annexed the 
Epeirotic tribes to Macedonia, divided the country 
into four parts for purposes of administration, and 
apportioned one part to Amphipolis, another to 
Thessaloniceia, another to Pella, and another to the 
Pelagonians. Along the Hebrus live the Corpili, 
and, still farther up the river, the Brenae, and then, 
farthermost of all, the Bessi, for the river 1s navigable 
thus far. All these tribes are given to brigandage, 
but most of all the Bessi, who, he” says, are neigh- 
bours to the Odrysae and the Sapaei. Bizye ® was 
the royal residence of the Astae. The term 
“Odrysae” is applied by some to all the peoples 
living above the seaboard from the Hebrus and 
Cypsela as far as Odessus ®—the peoples over whom 

5 The younger brother of Perseus, whom Perseus 1egarded 
as his heir. 

6 Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus, in his second consulship, 
168 8.0 , defeated Perseus near Pydna. 

7 sce Strabo. 

8 Bizye (now Viza) was the home of King Tereus (in the 
story of Pilomela and Procne) and was the residence of 


the last Thracian dynasty, which was of the stock of the 
Odrysae. * Now Varna. 
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cal KepooBherrns cal Bypioddns? cab YevOns * 
kat Korus. (pit. Vat.) 

47a, “Odpiacar’ &@vos @pdens. XTpaBov EBso- 
en. (Stephanus Byzantinus, 8.0. ‘Odpicat.) 

47b. “O &é Dewy pados Kal 70 TOA Tis @pa- 
KLKAS TEpLoxyis OnAGY N€yet ws 9 Opaxn cipraca 
éx Ovo Kal elxoot COvay cuvéotynxev. (Eustathius 
on Lhad 2. 844.) | 

48 (49). “Ort 0 vip TOTABOS ‘Paryevia év Opaxn 
ea "Epiyov ° Hv Karovpevos. (Lpit. ed.) 

9 (50). “Ore top 2a pod pany Tacioyv kal 
AdpSave adedpot @rcoun" xepavvedévros dé 
"lacimvos bua THY es Arjuntpa dpapriay, % 
Adpbavos amrdpas ex Lapolpanns, éxO av @KNT 
ép Th mapeta THS ‘Tons, THY TONY AapSaviav 
Kaneras, ab edidate TOUS Tpdas Ta év ZapoO pany 
pvotnpias éxanreiro 08 4 ZapoOpaknn Zduos mpty. 
(Hpi. ed.) 

50 (51). "Ort Tovs év Th Lapo pany TLULOMEVOUS 
Geous elpnact WoAAol TOUS avTovs TOW KaBeitpors, 
ove’ avTous evovTes every TOUS KaBetpous, ou 
TLVES eat, cal amep tous KupBavras Kat Kopv- 
Bavras, a> 8 avtas Kovpiras xai “ldaious 
Aaxkrvaous. (Hy. Vi at.) 

50a. “H Opguien arn Kata TOV Tewypagov 
dos Karelras 64a TO. irbos. od p01 yap, onet, 
Ta tn... devel 6€ 6 O Tewypagos 6 STL Laptor € én 
Muxddns ae @Kioay éy anh; éonpwleion 
Karta aopiay kapTav, arte Kal obTw KANG hvat 
2a pov. or _toroped 5é 6 Tewypddos Kai Medirny 
Tpotepoy thy ZawoOpdkny KkareloOar Kal mWAov- 


1 Bnp:oddys, the editors, for Bypiriadys. 
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Amadocus, Cersobleptes, Berisades, Seuthes, and 
Cotys reigned as kings. 

47a. Odrysae: a tribe of Thrace ; Strabo in his 
Seventh Book. 

47b. The Geographer, in pointing out the great 
extent of Thrace, says also that Thrace as a whole 
consists of twenty-two tribes. 

48 (49). The river in Thrace that is now called 
Rheginia used to be called Erigon. 

49 (50). Iasion and Dardanus, two brothers, used 
to live in Samothrace. But when Iasion was struck 
by a thunderbolt because of his sin against Demeter, 
Dardanus sailed away from Samothrace, went and 
t8ok up his abode at the foot of Mount Ida, calling 
the city Dardania, and taught the Trojans the 
Samothracian Mysteries. In earlier times, however, 
Samothrace was called Samos. 

50 (51). Many writers have identified the gods 
that are worshipped in Samothrace with the Cabeiri, 
though they cannot say who the Cabeiri themselves 
are, just as the Cyrbantes and Corybantes, and 
likewise the Curetes and the Idaean Dactyli, are 
identified with them. 

50a. This Thracian island, according to the 
Geographer, is called Samos because of its height; 
for “samoi,” he says, means “heights.” . .. And 
the Geographer says that in olden times Samians 
from Mycale settled in the island, which had been 
deserted because of a dearth of crops, and that in 
this way it was called Samos. . . . And the Geogra- 
pher records also that in earlier times Samothrace 
was called Melite, as also that it was rich; for 





repre 


2 sev6ys, the editors, for Oncevs. 
3 *Epiyer may be an error for ’Epyivos. 
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giav 6é elva.. Kidsces yap, prot, TreLpar at 
™poamec ovTes hdO pa TO é€V Lapob pany eovAnoay 
iepov Kal anmnveyxay tddavTa Trio yidLwr. 
(Kustathius on Llzad 13. 12. 

51 (52). II pos. dé TH de Borg TOD “EBpou, dt- 
oTOMOU ovTos, modus Aivos év TO Méraue Kohrep 
KeLTAL, KTiopa Mervanvaior Kal Kupator, é re Se 
T pOTEpov ‘Ahom exovynatov: el dxpa LapTnda@v: 
el % Xeppovncos 7 Opgxia Kadoupévn, ToLodoa 
Ty TE Tpomovrida cal TOV Ménava KON TOV Kat 
TOV ‘EX jarovto: aK pa yap éxKevras pos 
eUpovoron, TVVATTOVTA THV Evporny T pos Hi 
‘Actay eTTATTAOLD Toph ue TO kata “A Bvodov 
Kal Sno roy, év apiorepd [ev THY [porovrida 
éyouca, év bebud 66 rov MérXava Kodo, Kahov- 
pevov ovtTws amd ToD Ménavos éxdtdovtos eis 
avror, xabamep ‘Hpddoros: Kab Ebdogos: elpnKe 
6é, dnotv, o ‘Hpddoros pen avTapKerat TO pet@pov 
TH Fépfov aTpatid TovToO ic Bue 6 KNeLETAL 
TETTAPAKOVTE oTAdiwy Nex Geloa dpa. ev 
peo wp yey ov rod ioO nod Avowdaxera TONS 
iSpurau eT OVULOS TOU KTiC aVTOS Bacthews: éxa- 
Téparbev 5° énl pev 7 Mérav KoA Kapoia 
KELTaL, peyiorn TOY év TH Xeppovyiae TONE, 
ee Kat Kralouevtov KTio La, UoTEpov Ee 

“AOnvaiwy, év 6é TH Tporovrid. akcrvn. 
ae dé Kapdtay Apafos kab Auras: elt 
‘AdwrrEexovyng os, els hy TeXNeUTa padtata 6 M éhas 
KoNTOS elt dxpa peyary Matovcia: elt ép 





1 Now Enos. 
2 Gulf of Saros. 
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Cilcian pirates, he says, secretly broke into the 
temple in Samothrace, robbed it, and carried off 
more than a thousand talents. 

51 (52) Near the outlet of the Hebrus, which has 
two mouths, les the city Aenus,! on the Melas 
Gulf;? it was founded by Mitylenaeans and Cumaeans, 
though in still earlier times by Alopeconnesians. 
Then comes Cape Sarpedon; then what is called 
the Thracian Chersonesus, which forms the Propontis 
and the Melas Gulf and the Hellespont; for it isa 
cape which projects towards the south-east, thus 
connecting Europe with Asia.by the strait, seven 
stidia wide, which is between Abydus and Sestus, 
and thus having on the left the Propontis and on the 
right the Melas Gulf—so called, just as Herodotus? 
and Kudoxus say, from the Melas River* which 
empties into it. But Herodotus,’ he® says, states 
that this stream was not sufficient to supply the 
army of Xerxes. The aforesaid cape is closed in by 
an isthmus forty stadia wide. Now in the middle 
of the isthmus is situated the city Lysimacheia, 
named after the king who founded it; and on either 
side of it lies a city—on the Melas Gulf, Cardia, the 
largest of the cities on the Chersonesus, founded by 
Milesians and Clazomenians but later refounded by 
Athenians, and on the Propontis, Pactye. And after 
Cardia come Drabus and Limnae; then Alopeconne- 
sus, in which the Melas Gulf comes approximately 
to an end; then the large headland, Mazusia ; 


37. 58. 4 Now called by the Turks ‘‘ Kavatch Su.” 
5 7. 58. § sc. Strabo. 
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xkoat@ ‘EXeods,) Szrov ro Ipwrectddeov, xa? 
6 TO Liyeov awd TeTTapdKovTa ocTadiwy éotiv, 
dxpa ths Tpwddos: Kat oyedov tot gate 7d 
votiwTatovy aKkpov THs Xepporjcov, atadtous 
pikKp® Wrelovs TOV TeTpakodiwy amd Kapédias: 
Kal ot Aowrot & el Odrepov pépos Tod icOyod 
pukp@ tod StactHuaros tovTov wWaAéElovs TreEpt- 
mréovtt. (Epit. Vat.) 

Bla. Aivos: mores Opanns, “AyruvOos Kadov- 
pévyn. YrpdBov 6 év dé rH éxBorH Tod “EBpov 

tatoo oyTos TONS Aivos, Kal Kricpa Kupaton, 
A Se 2 A 4 , a # CY 
KANO hvat Se avTny Ste mAnaioy THS “Ocons Hv 
Aivios* motapos cat Koun opevupos. (Stephanus 
Byzantinus, s.v. Aivos.) 
59 , ff e 3 , / a 
2 (53) Ort % ev Opaxy Xeppovyaos Tpets 
motes Baraooas: IIporovtrida éx Boppa, ‘EX- 
AnomovToy é€& dvator\ey Kal tov Mérava KoXToOr 
? / e \ ¢ / N 3 / 3 
éx voTtou, d7rov Kal o Médas rotapos éxBadrLXL, 
ouevupos TO KONTO. (LHpit. ed.) 

53 (54). “Ore dv 7@ icOue tis Xeppovyjcov 
Tpels TONES KElYTaL Tpos wey TS Médrave KOAT@ 
Kapédia, mpos 5é 1H Ipomovrids Wanrin, apos 
dé 7h pecoyaig Avoipayeias pcos Tod ioOpyob 
oraddia TecoapaKxovra. (Hpit. cd.) 

54 (55). “Ore 7 words o ‘Eneods 4 dpoevikas 
Aéyerau tdya b€ Kalo Tparefods. (Hpit. ed.) 

WN ? 3 fa / , a 

55 (56). "Eore & ev TQ wepitrAw TovTe TO 


1 *EAeots, Meineke emends to ’EAaovs, but the name was 
spelled both ways after 400 B.c. (Pauly-Wissowa, s.¥. 
‘* Klaeus”’), 

2 Atvios, Jones, for Alyos. (Cp. Stephanus Byzantinus, 
s.v, Aivta, and Pauly-Wissowa (s.vv. ‘ Ainios” and “‘ Ainos”), 
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then, on a gulf, Eleus, where is the temple of 
Protesilaus, opposite which, forty stadia distant, is 
Sigeium,* a headland of the Troad ; and this is about 
the most southe:ly extremity of the Chersonesus, 
being slightly more than four hundred stadia from 
Cardia; andif one sails around the rest of the circuit, 
towards the other side of the isthmus, the distance is 
slightly more than this. 

Sla. Aenus; a city of Thrace, called Apsinthus. 
Strabo in his Seventh Book. The city Aenus is in 
the outlet of the Hebrus, which has two mouths, 
and was founded by Cumaeans ; and it was so called 
because there was an Aenius River and also a village 
of the same name near Ossa. 

52 (53). The Thracian Chersonesus forms three 
seas: the Propontis in the north, the Hellespont 
in the east, and the Melas Gulf in the south, into 
which empties the Melas River, which bears the 
same name as the gulf. 

53 (54). On the isthmus of the Chersonesus are 
situated three cities: near the Melas Gulf, Cardia, 
and near the Propontis, Pactye, and near the middle, 
Lysimacheia. The length? of the.isthmus is forty 
stadia. 

54 (55). The name of the city Eleus is masculine ; 
and perhaps also that of the city Trapezus. 

55 (56). On this voyage along the coast of the 


1 The better spelling of the name is ‘‘ Elaeus.” 
2 Now Yeni-scheher. 
3 “Length” here means “ breadth” (see Frag, 51). 





-” 


8 éxBardet, Meineke, for Bdaret 
4 *Eveods, Meineke emends to "EAquis. 
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peta EXecobvtat 9 eioBorr) mp@tov eis THY 
IIporovrida S:a TOV orevov, Hv hacw dapynv 
evat tov “EXAnorovTov: évradOa 8 éorh Tod 
Kuvos Sia adkpa, of 8 ‘ExaGns daci: nal yap 
SetxvuTas kdprpavte Thy aKxpay Taos avis. Eira 
Maédvuros nal Xnotids dxpa, nad’ iv rd Bépkou 
A \ \ A if 9 ‘ oe “ a 
Cedyua,Kal weTa TadTa SynoTos. ammo dé’ EXeotvtos 
3 \ \ La) e N e / \ \ 
éml Tro Cetyua éxatrov EéRdourjKxovta: peta bé 
Ss \ 9 \ Ag N \ 2 ? 5 / 
Snotov émt Avyos wotayovs* dydonKkovta, To- 
AixunY KaTerKappévnv, Grov dact tov riGov 
mecely Kata Ta Ilepowxd: era Kaddirrons, ad’ 
kx 3 UA ? > \ b ] / 
ns es Aduraxov diapya es thv “Aciay TerTa- 
pakovTa: eita Tokiyviov KaTecKapuéevov Kpt0ar71 
> / > \ \ ra) \ \ 
eita Ilaxrun eita to Maxpoyv Telyos cal Acven 
axth kal ro ‘Tepdv”Opos cab LlépwvOos, Sapiav 
; 4% , € / ? Le! 
kTiopa' elta IndvBpia. wrépxecrar & adrav 
? \ oe \ v A e \ “ 
Lirta, wal to ‘lepoy “Opos timaras bro rev 
éyywpiwv kai gory oloy axpotrodus Ths ywpas. 
dogdartov & éFinow eis tHv Oddaccay, nab’ dv 
f a cal 
romrov % Ilpoxovynaos éyyutdtw THs vis dott dé 
éxatov elkoo. oTAdLwy, TO wéTAdAOV éyouvca TIS 
AEUKAS Papwapov TOAD Te Kal orrovoatoy. peTa dé 


1 ’Endeotvra, Meineke emends to *EAaodyra, 
2 Saxdoro (o’), after rorauods, Jones deletes. 
Hous, 





1 ie. ‘Bitch’s Monument”; according to one story 
Hecabe (Hecuba) was metamorphosed into a bitch. 

* The text reads ‘‘two hundred and eighty,” but this is 
clearly an error of the copyist, 
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Chersonesus after leaving Eleus, one comes first to 
the entrance which leads through the narrows into 
the Propontis; and this entrance is called the 
beginning of the Hellespont. And here is the 
eape called the Cynos-Sema;1 though some call it 
Hecabe’s Sema, and in fact her tomb is pointed out 
after one has doubled the cape. Then one comes 
to Madytus, and to Cape Sestias, where the pontoon- 
bridge of Xerxes was built; and, after these, to 
Sestus. The distance from Eleus to the place of 
the pontoon-bridge is one hundred and seventy 
stadia. After Sestus one comes to Aegospotami, 
eighty? stadia, a town which has been rased to the 
ground, where it is said, the stone ® fell at the time 
of the Persian war. Then comes Callipolis,* from 
which the distance across to Lampsacus in Asia is 
forty stadia; then Crithote, a little town which has 
been rased to the ground; then Pactye; then 
Macron Teichos,’® Leuce Acte,§ Hieron Oros,? 
and Perinthus, founded by the Samians: then 
Selybria.2 Above these places hes Silta;® and the 
Hieron Oros is revered by all the natives and is 
a sort of acropolis of the country. The Hieron 
Oros discharges asphalt into the sea, near the place 
where the Proconnesus,!® only one hundred and 
twenty stadia distant, is nearest to the land; and 
the quarry of white marble in the Proconnesus is 
both large and excellent. After Selybria come the 


® On this meteor, see Aristotle, Meteorologwa, 1. 7, and 
Pliny, Nat. Hist, 2. 58 (59). 

4 Now Gallipoli 5 “Long Wall.” 

§ « White Strand.” 7 * Sacred Mountain.” 

& Also spelled ‘‘ Selymbria.” 

® What is now Schandu, apparently. 

10 Now the Isle of Marmara, 
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SnrvBpiav "AOvpas éotl rotapos ral Baduvias:t 
eita Bufdvtiov xal ta épeEns péxype Kvavéwy 
Ilerpav. (Lyit. Vat.) 

55a. [lept 6é Byorod cal tis GAns Keppovrcou 
mpoeiTouev ev Tois mept TAS Opaxns orrass. 
(Strabo 18. 1, 22.) 

55b. Snoros pév, AecBiwv drotxos, taba xa} 
4h Madéuros, > 0 Tewypddos dyoi, Xeppovycia 
Tors, ABvdou dséyouca aradious X', éx ALwévos 
els Atuéva. (Stephanus Byzantinus, sv. Yqords.) 

56 (57). "Ore éx IleptvOov eis Bufdvtidv eiow 
éfaxoctot Tptdxovra: amo dé” E8pov cat Kuérov 
eis Bufavriov péype Kvavéwy tpicyidsos éxaT or; 
as ono “Apreuidwpos' Td bé cvutrav p5Kos 
amo ‘loviov KoXTov Tod Kata AmrodNwviav péxpe 
Bufavtiou érraxioxiAtos Tptaxdatos elxoct, Tp0c- 

t 3 ¢ 4 \ bd € \ 3 , 
Tino 5 0 IloAvBtos Kat Grrous éxarov dy5o7- 
KovTa, TO Tpbirov Tod ocTadiov mpocdkapSdvov 
éwl toils éxT@ ToD piriov cradios. Anuntptos 
8S’ 6 Seppos ev rots trep) rob Tpwixod Ssando pov 
To pev éx IlepivBov péypt Bulavtiov dyaiv é£a- 
Kogious oradious, To 8 icov péxype Tlapiov. rip 
8é Tpomovrisa pikes wey yiAlwv Kal rerpaxociwy 
aropaiver ctadiwv, eis edpos bé revtaxocior. 
Tov 6¢ ‘EXAnorovrou 76 oTEevoTaroy éEwTAacTAadLOV 
yor, whos 68 terpaxociwov. (Hpit. Vai.) 

57 (58). “Ore ‘EAAjoovros oby oporoyeitas 

1 Baduvias, Meineke (followmg conj. of Kramer), for 

» OUVias, 





1 This work consisted of thirty books, and was written 
as an interpretation of Homer’s catalogue (62 lines) of the 
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Rivers Athyras and Bathynias ; and then, Byzantium 
and the places which come in order thereafter as 
far as the Cyanean Rocks. 

55a. As for Sestus and the whole of the Cher- 
sonesus, I have already discussed them in my 
description of the regions of Thrace. 

55d. Sestus, a colony of the Lesbians, as is also 
Madytus, as the Geographer says, is a Chersonesian 
city thirty stadia distant from Abydus, from harbour 
to harbour. 

56 (57). The distance from Perinthusto Byzantium 
is six hundred and thirty stadia; but from the 
Hebrus and Cypsela to Byzantium, as far as the 
€yanean Rocks, three thousand one hundred, as 
Artemidorus says ; and the entire distance from the 
Ionian Gulf at Apollonia as far as Byzantium is 
seven thousand three hundred and twenty stadia, 
though Polybius adds one hundred and eighty more, 
since he adds a third of a stadium to the eight stadia 
in the mile. Demetrius of Scepsis, however, in his 
work On the Martalling of the Trojan Forces? calls 
the distance from Perinthus to Byzantium six 
hundred stadia and the distance to Parium equal 
thereto; and he represents the Propontis as one 
thousand four hundred stadia in length and five 
hundred in breadth ; while as for the Hellespont, 
he calls its narrowest breadth seven stadia* and its 
length four hundred. 

57 (58). There is no general agreement in the 


Trojan forces (Jiiad 2. 816-877), as Strabo says elsewhere 
(13. 1. 45). 

2 The translator regrets the error in 2 5. 22, where 
‘‘seven stadia in length” should read ‘‘ seven stadia in 
breadth.” 
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\ A e > 7 2 \ r \ 3 s 
Tapa Tasw o autos, addAa Sokar mepi avtod 
NeyovTas mrEiovs. of wev yap SrAnv THY TIpo- 

la ¢ rant 
movTioa Kadovow EKAAjorovtov, of dé pépos THs 
TIporovridos +o évtos TlepivOov. of d€ mpoc- 
AapBdvover Kal THs EEw Pardoons Tihs mpds 
‘ b] “A ‘4 \ \ f / 
TO Aiyaiov médayos xal tov MédXava xodXrov 
2 / \ ® ” 4 P) ld 
AVEDY LEVIS, KAL OUTOL ANXAOS ANNA aTrOTEMYOMEVOS' 
¢ X \ 3 \ ; Le} 4 \ / 
Ob ev TO ATO Luyetov él Adubaxov ral Kv&ixcov 
4 Ildpsov 4 Upiarov, o 6& mpockapBdaver xal 
TO amd Suypiov tis AeoBias. ot dxvodcr &é 
tives Kal TO méxps Tod Mupre@ou reddyous ara 

a ¢ rad 
kanrelv ‘EXAnorovtov, elrrep, @s dyna év ois 
ev r e 2 ¢ f 9 / 
duvots Ilivéapos, of pe?” “Hpaxréous éx Tpotas, 

f 
mréovTes S44 trapOévov “EXXas tropOuov, evel 
T@ Mupree@ cuvirpav, cis Kay érradivdpopnoarv 
ZLepvpov avtimvevoavtos. Ovdrw 6é cai to Aiyatov 
médayos péexps Tod Oepuaiov KdrAmov Kal Tijs 
kata @etrariav cal Maxedoviav Oardoons dav 
a&vobas EXAjomovrov mpocayopevery Selv, udpTupa 
xab”Ounpov kanrobdvres. hnol ydp- 

Ovrear, Hv EOéAncOa nal al xév Toe TA pepwyrn, 

® sr re f 9 99 r) t f 

Apt par’ KAAnorovroy em wyOvoevra mrAEoveas 

ynas éuas. 
ny / \ \ A bd a) 3 A 9 / . 
éréyyerar 5€ To ToLodTov éx TAY EraV ExelYOV 

Hpwst "IuBpaciéns, os dp Aivobev etrnrovder 
®@ 4 “A na e n 
ores dé TaY Opaxar ayetto, 

‘\ a/ 
dacous ‘EAAHorrovTos ayappoos evros eepyet: 


1 Hows need not be emended to Melpws, or Melpoos (ep. 
Kramer, Forbiger, Tardieu, and C. Muller), see the Ziad, 
2. 845 and 4. 520, 
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definition of the term ‘“ Hellespont’’: in fact, there 
are several opinions concerning it. For some writers 
eall “ Hellespont” the whole of the Propontis; 
others, that part of the Propontis which is this side 
Perinthus ; others go on to add that part of the 
outer sea which faces the Melas Gulf and the open 
waters of the Aegaean Sea, and these writers in turn 
each comprise different sections in their definitions, 
some the part from Sigeium to Lampsacus and 
Cyzicus, or Parium, or Priapus, another going on to 
add the part which extends from Sigrium in the 
Lesbian Isle. And some do not shrink even from 
applying the name Hellespont to the whole of the 
high sea as far as the Myrtoan Sea, since, as Pindar + 
says in his hymns, those who were sailing with 
Heracles from Troy through Helle’s maidenly strait, 
on touching the Myrtoan Sea, ran back again to Cos, 
because Zephyrus blew contrary to their course. 
And in this way, also, they require that the whole 
of the Aegaean Sea as faras the Thermaean Gulf and 
the sea which is about Thessaly and Macedonia 
should be called Hellespont, invoking Homer also 
as witness; for Homer? says, “thou shalt see, if 
thou dost wish and hast a care therefor, my ships 
sailing o'er the fishy Hellespont at very early 
morn”; but such an argument is refuted by those 
other lines, “ the hero,? son of Imbrasus, who, as we 
know, had come from Aenus,’* but he was the 
leader of the Thracians,® “ all who are shut in by 
strong-flowing Hellespont” ;® that is, Homer would 


1 Frag. 51 (Bergk). 2 Jlad 9. Sd 
8 Peirous. 4 Thad 4. 520. 
5 Tliad 2. 844 and 4 619. 6 Iliad 2. 845. 
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Tous yap ébeFiis ToUTwy éxros av Kal Tod ‘EXXno- 
mwovrov Kabidpupévous amropaivor. % pey yap 
Alvos xelras Kata thy mpoTepov ’Arpuvdisda, viv 
dé Kopmidsany eyouévnv, 7 5é tov Kexoveav 
ébeEns pos Sucw. (pit. Vat.) 

58. Kopritot: Opaxav tives. YrodBav C. 7 
yopa Kopwitixyn. 9 yap Alvos celta: kata Thy 
mporepoy “ArvrwOida, viv 5& Kopmidsxnv deyo- 
pevny. (Stephanus Byzantinus, sv. Kopidou.) 

59 (58a). Terpaywpirar oi Beocol, as Srpd- 
Bov éRdoun. obror dNéyovtat nal Terpadxopot. 
(Stephanus Byzantinvs, s.v. Terpayopirau.) 

60 (581). Aéyes yap (scil. SrpaBwov) adrov 
év 77 EBdoun THS avThs wpayparelas® éyvwxe- 
vat Tloced@mov tov ard THs oTods hidocodov? 


(Athenaeus 14, 75.) 


1 airdy (A), abrdv (PVL), atvés (Schweighatiser), Meineke 
reads abrdéy ; and sodoes Kabel, with the footnote “ intellige 
Pompeium.” 

2 rijs abrijs mpayuartelas (7. é. Trav Tewypapoupérwy) is omitted 
by B; Meineke following. 

3 The whole passage in Athenaeus is as follows: pyy- 
povetet 8 abray (scil trav Tadaiwdy mepyvav) SrpdBev év tpirn 
Tewypapouuévwy, avhp ob wdvu vedrepos: Adve: yap adrov év TH 
EBSdun tis aris mpayparelas eyvwxévat TloveSavioy roy amd ris 
orTous pPiAdcogoy, ov moAAdats meuryhueba, ovpyevouevov Zximion 
TG THs Kapxnddva édAdvre‘yodoe 8 oty 6 SrpdBov ofrws: °Ey 
Sravig mpis TH "Axuravlg wédts Moprédwv, os bv efor tis 
Tloumnidmroris, év f wépvas bid@opot ouveiderra: rails KiBupicais 
(KavraBpinats, Strabo 3, 4.11) évdusAaor. Meineke strangely 
attributes the words ovyyevoudévou Snimlavt rG@ Kapxnddva 
éAdyr: to Strabo and retains them in the Fragment. 





1 The Cicones, themselves inhabitants of Thrace. 
2 The particular Thracians whose territory ended at 
Aenus, or the Hebrus River, 
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represent those 1 who are situated next after these * 
as situated outside the Hellespont; that is, Aenus 
lies in what was formerly called Apsinthis, though 
now called Corpilice, whereas the country of the 
Cicones lies next thereafter towards the west.’ 

58. Corpili: certain of the Thracians. Strabo, 
Seventh Book ; their country is called Corpilice ; for 
Aenus lies in what was formerly called Apsinthis, 
though now called Corpilice. 

59 (58a). Tetrachoritae: the Bessi, according to 
Strabo in his Seventh Book. These are also called 
Tetracomi. 

60 (586). For he* says in the Seventh Book of 
tke same work® that he knew Poseidonius, the 
Stoic philosoper.® 


$ The argument of this misunderstood passage is as 
follows: Certain writers (1) make the Homeric Thrace 
extend as far as Crannon and Gyrton in Thessaly (Frags. 
14, 16); then (2) interpret Homer as meaning that Peirots 
was the leader of ali Thracians; therefore (3) the Homeric 
Hellespont extends to the southern boundary of Thessaly. 
But their Veen regard the clause ‘‘all who are shut in 
by strong-flowing Hellespont” as restrictive, that is, as 
meaning only those Thracians who (as “ Aenus’’ shows) 
were east of the Cicones, or of the Hebrus. Strabo himself 
seems to lean to the latter view. 

* sc. Strabo. 

5 That is, his Geography, previously mentioned. 

§ This fragment and its context, as found in Athenaeus 
14. 75, requires special investigation If the text of 
Athenaeus 1s right, he misquotes Strabo at least once, for 
the latter “‘in his Third Book ” (3.4 11) speaks of ‘*‘ Canta- 
brian,” not ‘‘ Cibyric,” hams. Again, the readings of the 
Greek text for ‘‘he” (in ‘‘he knew ”) present a grammatical 
problem ; Kaibel makes ‘‘ he’’ refer to Pompey, but it must, 
in the context, refer to Strabo, And did Strabo really say 
that he knew Poseidonius? Or could he have known him? 
(See 16. 2. 10, where Strabo speaks of Poseidonius as “‘most 
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61. "Kore 6€ xa mrotapos “ApioBos év Opaxn, 
aomep elpytat, al TovTou mANcioV of KeBpnutor 
@paxes. (Strabo 13. 1. 21.) 

62. Tédya dé (se. ‘Pirrn) wat mrrnburtixds Néye- 
tat ‘Pitrat, éavy o StpadBwv wept tavTys éyn, 
Ste Pirrat ove oixodvtar. thy Sé yopayv ‘Pirida 
Kkanrovow. [ddrAdr\Aayod Sé cagécrara dow, Gre 
‘Piorny Srparinvy te nal ’Eviowny ebdpeiv te 

aheTrov Kal evpodow ovdev dderos Sia Thy 
éonutay (8. 8. 2).] (Kustathius on Iliad 2. 606.) 

63. [Aéyes & o Tewypados wal Ste TO Trav 
Kavewvon yévos é&éh Oaptas réXeov (12.3.9).]... 
ére hyoiv o Tewypados wal bte Katvewves of & 
lleXorrovunom, “Apxradinn polpa, ui) avexopevor 
to Aempéov ryévos xatdpyev avtdav—jv yap 
movnpos o Aémpeos—xaripav éxeiber eis Avxiar. 
(Eustathius on Jlad 22. 328.) 

64. [Ilophipios 8€ DOiovs tovs ee rhs bd 
T® DiroxtytTn MeOovns xareicbat iaropel.| 6 
Tewypados 5€ ob tovs epi Mebdyny povous 
Déiovs yal réyeoOat, adrAG, WS Kal mpoetpyrat, 
Kowwes Tovs Ud TH "Ayidrc? at TO Tpwreatraw 
Kal t@ DiroxtyTn. (Hustathius on Llad 2. 716.) 

65. Byol 88 o aitos Tewypddos nat Ste o 
"lotpos woré Marédas édéyero, 6 dott Kata 

EAAnvas "Actos: Kal dre moAdAdKus pev of LevOae 
6: avTov Tepatovpevos OVdeY ETAaTyYoV, cUupopas 





widely-learned of all philosophers of our times”) Moreover, 
how could Poseidonius have been an associate of that Scipio 
(Africanus Minor) who captured Carthage’ Isnot Athenaeus 
confusing Poseidonius with Polybius, who was with Scipio 
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61. There is also a river Arisbus in Thrace, as 
I have said before, and near this the Cebrenian 
Thracians. 

62. Perhaps Rhipe is also called Rhipae, in the 
plural, if Strabo means Rhipe when he says that 
Rhipae is not inhabited. And they call the country 
Rhipis. [But elsewhere! Strabo says very clearly: 
“‘Rhipe and Stratie and Enispe not only are hard to 
find, but when found are of no use because of their 
desolation.”’] 

63. [The Geographer says also that the tribe of the 
Cauconians has been completely destroyed.] And 
the Geographer further says that the Cauconians in 
the Peloponnesus, the Arcadian portion, could not 
endure to be ruled by the house of Lepreus—for 
Lepreus was a bad man—and so they sailed away 
from there to Lycia. 

64. [Porphyrius records that the people from the 
Methone that was subject to Menelaus were called 
Phthians | But the Geographer says that the people 
about Methone were not the only people who 
were called Phthians, but, as has been said before, 
the peoples subject to Achilles, Protesilaus, and 
Philoctetes were so called in common with them. 

65. The same Geographer says also that the Ister 
was once called the ‘“‘ Matoas’’—that 1s, in Greek, 
“ Asius” ;? and that, although the Scythians had 
often crossed over it without suffering any mishap, 


18.8.2, 2 + Muddy ” 


at the destruction of Carthage? Or is he not confusing 
Poseidonius with Panaetius (see Casaubon-Schweighauser, 
Animady, in Athenacum, Vol. VII, p. 645)? 
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6é wote éretomecovaons npyunvevOn AdvouBis 
Adovots, @omrep TOD amaptety éxeivous aitiay 
éywv. (Hustathius on Dionysius Periegetes, 1. 298.) 

66. ‘O && Tewypddos xab rov “Adny ixavds 
avToOs éxtetyunodat dyno. (Eustathius on 
Dionysius Perregetes, 1. 409.) 
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yet, when once a misfortune befell them, its name 
was changed to Danubis or Dausis, as though it 
were to blame for their mistake. 


66. The Geographer also says that Hades was 
much revered there.t 


1 In Triphylia, in the region of the Alpheuus. 
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A PARTIAL DICTIONARY OF PROPER 
NAMES } 


A 


Abii, the, 179, 181, 189, 195, 205, 209 

Abydon (Amydon), 341, 343, 345, 347 

Abydus, 3873, 379 

Acalandrus River, 117 

Acanthus, 353, 357 

Achelotis River, 309 

Acheron River, 19, 301 

Ag chilles, Race Course of, 2 

Acrothoi, 355, 357 

Actian Apollo, temple of, 301 

Actium, Battle of, 303 

Adrias ‘(see Adriatic), the, 151, 233, 
249, 251, 267, 293, 329 

Adriatic (Adria), the, 109, 203, 257 

Aegaean Sea, 295, 327, 353, 381 

Aegestes the Trojan coloniser, il, 81 

Aelius Catus (see note 3, p. 209) ; 
transplanted 50,000 Getae to 
Thrace, 209 

ai ek Paulus. Macedonicus, 293, 
3 

Aenus (Apsinthus), 279, 373, 375 

era Islands of (Liparaean Islands), 


Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.), the tragic 
poet, 191, 199 

Aetna, 67, 69, 87 

Aetna, Mé., 25, 63, 85, 91, 95 

Aetolia, 289, 327 

pera (see note 5, p. 114), 19, 


Agrianes, the, 271, 361, 363 

Agrigentum (Acragas), 81, 91 

Alaesa, 57, 81 . 

Albian’ Mountain, 255, 259 

ee River, 155, 157, 159, 168, 171, 

Alemaeon, founder of Argos Amphi- 
lochicum, 305. 

Aleman (see Dictionary in vol. i.), 191 


Alexander the Great (856~323 B.0,); 
hisexpedition against thé Thracians, 
201, 203 

Alexander the Molossian, 17, 115 

Alexarchus the son of Antipater, 
founder of Uranopolis, 357 

Alorus, 339, 341, 345 

Alps, the, 155, 165, 169, 251, 253, 255 

Amadocus, the king, 371 

Taos 80; royal residence of Pyrrhus, 
oO 

Ambracian Gulf, 295, 297, 299, 301, 

27 

Amphaxitis, 331, ca 

Amphipolis, 359, 3 

ai ae (see Aen 5, p. 201), 201, 
2 

Anaxilaiis (CAnaxilas), tyrant of 
Rhegium, 494-476 B.C., 21, 23 

Ancona, 133, 257 

Antalcidas, the Peace of, 141 | 

Antiochus (see Dictionary yin vol. it}, 
on the Phocaean colonists, 5; on 
Old Italy, 11, 13; on the founder 
of Zancle, 21: on the Siceli, 23; 
on the founders of Croton and 
Syracuse, 43; on the Achaean 
colonisers of Metapentium, 51, 53; 
on the founding of Tarentum, 107 

Apennine Mountains, 27, 125, 127, 135 

Apollocrates, son of Dionysius the 
Younger, 31 

Apollodorus of Athens (see Dictionan y 
in vol.i.), on Philoctetes as founder 
of cities, 11; on Homer’s ignorance 
of geography, 187, 189, 195, 198, 
209; on the origin of the name 
** Hellopia, ” 313 

Apollonia, 265, 277, 279, 293, 307, 
309, 355, 859, 379 

Apollonides (see note 2, p. 234), 235, 

Appian Way, the, 125 





1 A complete index will appear in the last volume. 
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Apsinthus (see Aenus) 

Apuli, the, 127, 135 

Apulia, 103, 127 

Aquileia, 133, 165, 255 

Aratthus (Arachthus) River, 308, 309 

a ae founder of Syracuse, £8, 71, 
7: 


Archidamus (see note 8, p. 114), 115 

Archytas (see note 1, p. 114), 115 

Ardiaei (Vardiaei), the, 257, 261, 263, 
271, 275, 825 | 

Arethusa, fountain of, 75 

Argeadae, the, 331, 341 

Avistotle (384-322 B.C.), on the forma- 
tion of river-stones, 193; his 


Politics cited, 289; native city of, | 


355, 359 

Armenius, commander-in-chief of the 
Cheruscan army, 161 

Artemidorus (see note 1, p. 130), on 
the distance around the Gulf of 
Tarentum, 39; on other distances, 
61, 181, 133, 379 

Asander (see note 1, p. 244), 245 

Asius (fl. in seventh century B.C.), 53; 
epic and iambic poet, of whose 
works only fragments remain 

Astae, the, 279, 285, 369 


Ateas (Atheas), barbarian ruler, 227 _ 


Athamanes, the, 289, 307 

Athos, 353, 355, 357 

Augustus Caesar (63 B.C.-14 A.D.), 
colonised Rhegium, 27; his war 
with Pompey, 67; colonised Syra- 
cuse, 75; yrebuilder of Ortygia, 
Catana, and Centoripa, 79; sub- 
dued all Celtica, 143; received 
Phraates’ children as hostages, 147; 
friend to Marobodus, 157; permitted 
no generals to cross the Albis, 159; 
presented with kettle by the Cimbri, 
165; sent expedition against the 
Getae, 213; utterly subdued the 
Tapodes, 259; burnt up certain 
Dalmatian cities, 261; founder of 
Nicopolis, 301 . 


Antariatae, the, 251, 263, 271, 275, 


825 
Axius River, 311, 325, 331, 333, 341, 
348, 345, 347, 8361 | | 
Bargus (see Margus) River fo, 2 
Bastarnians, the, 151, 173, 216,217, 221 


| 39° 


Bato, leader of the Daesitiatae, 257 

Beneventum, 1238, 125 

Berisades, the king, 371 

Bermium, Mt., 849, 351 

Bessi, the, 275, 369 

Gisaltae, the, 331, 859, 361, 333 

Bistonis, Lake, 365 

Boerebistas (see Byrebistas), 211, 213 

Bothaemum, 155 

Boii, the, 165, 169, 179, 211, 253, 263 

Borysthenes River, 151, 153, 173, 221, 
993, 225, 227, 233, 241 

Bosporians, Cimmerian, 237, 241, 247 

Bosporus, Oimmerian, 169, 227, 235, 
237, 239, 241 

Botteia, 331 

Bottiaea, 121, 345 

Bottiaeans, the, 111, 329, 341 

Brentesium (see Brundisium) 

Brettii (see Bruttii) 

Bructeri, the, 155, 159, 163 ~ 

Brundisium (Brentesium), 105, 117, 
119, 121, 123, 125, 127, 133, 299 


_ Bruttii (Brettii), the, 9, 11,13, 15, 17, 
38, 12 


o, 12 
Bruttium (Brettium), 15, 17 
Brutus (and Cassius), defeat of, 368 
Brygi, the, 307, 311 
Buthrotum, 299, 301 
Byrebistas (see Boerebistas), king of 
the Getae in the time of Julius 
Caesar, 187 
Byzantium, 275, 283, 285, 327, 379 


8) 


Cabeiri, the, 371 

Oadmus, 287, 307 

Oaenys, 21, 55 

Calamis the sculptor (see note 5, p. 
277), 277 

Callatis, 273, 277 

Callimachus (see Dictionary in vol. 1.)3 
calls Gaudos the “‘ Isle of Calypso,” 
19 


3 
Callipolis, 361, 377 
Camarina, 59, 81 
Campani, the, 9, 27, 65 
Oampania, 11, 125 
Campsiani, the, 159, 163 
Canastraeum, Cape, 349, 353 
Cannae, 135 
Canusium, 123, 129 
Capreae,25 
Caprus Harbour, 355, 359 
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Capua, 125 

Carcinites (Tamyraces), Gulf of, 225, 
9 29, 941 

Cardia, 3738, 375 

Carni, the, 165, 257 

Carthage, 63 

Cassander, 343, 347 

Cassandreia (see _potidaea), 351 

Cassopaei, the, 289, 297 . 

or 59, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69, 81, 83, 
9 


Cauconians, the, 287, 291, 385 

Oaiilci, the, 159, 163° 

Celti, the, 158, 167, 203, 211 

Centoripa, 79, "$1, 87 

Cephaloedium (Cephaloedis), 57, 81 

Ceraunian Mountains, 117, 125, 133, 
267, 269, 277, 299, 307 

Cersobleptes, the king, 871 

Chalastra, 341, 343, 349 

Chatti, the, 159, 163 

@hattuarii, the, 159, 163 


Chersicrates, coloniser of Corcyra 
(Scheria), "h, 73 
Chersonesiges, the, 231, 235 


Ohersonesus, city of, 231, 233 

Chersonesus, Great, 225, 229, 231, 233, 
241, 248, 345 

Chersonesus, Little, ik 

Chersonesus, Old, 2 

Chersonesus, Thracien, 833, 373, 375 

Cherusci, the, 159, 161, 163 

Choerilus (see note i, page 207), on the 
Sacae, 207 

Chone, 11,13 

Chones, the, 7, 18, 49 

Chorographer, "the, 89, 103, 133 

Chorography, the, 67 

Chrysippus (see note 2, p. 200), on the 
kings of the Bosporus, 201 

Cimbri, the, 159, 165, 167, 169, 171 

Cineas’ the Thessalian (d. about 
276 B.C.), friend and minister of 
Pyrrhus, on the oracle of Dodona, 
319, 321 

Cleandridas, general of the Thurii, 51 

Cleonae, 355, 357 

Oleonymus (see note 4, p. 114), 115 

Cleopatra, 145 

Cocalus (see note 3, p. 85), at whose 
chores Minos was murdered, 85, 
109 


Oolumna Rheginorum, 21, 55, 65 
Copiae, later name of Thar Li, 47 
ee (Corecyraea), 299, 827 


Coreyra, Black, 261 

Coreyraeans, the, 265 

Corpili, the, 369, 383 

Cotys, the king, 371 

Crannon, 335, 337 

Crenides (earlier name of Philippi), 
355, 863 

Creontiades, founder of Hlea, 5 

Crisaean Gulg, 297, 333 


Critasirus, ruler of the Boii and 
Tanrisci, 2 211, 253 
Croton, 11, 29, 41, 45 


Crotoniates, the, 37, 43, 45, 47, 71 
Ctenus Limen, 233, 235, 94.7 
Oyanean Rocks, the, 279, 283, 379 
Cypsela, 293, 329, 369 

Cyrnus (Corsica), 5 


D 


Daci, the, 218, 215, 251, 253 

Dalmatia, 257, 71 

Danuvius River, 215, 255 

Dardanians, the, 251, 263, 
325 

Dareius (see note 2, p. 207); his 
expedition against the Scythians, 
207, 217, 219° 

Datum, 355, 359 

Daulius, coloniser of Metapontium, 33 

Daunia, 111, 131 

Daunii, the, 103, 123, 127, 129, 135 

Decaeneus the wizard, coadjutor of 
Boerebistas, 311 

Demetrius the Pharian, 261 

Demetrius of Scepsis, on Ephyra, 315, 
351; on the canal of Xerxes, 357; 
on certain distances, 379 

Dicaea, 365, 367 

Dicaearcheia, 135 

Didyme, Island of, 99, 103 

Seer Syracuse (b. about 410 B.0), 

3] 


265, 275, 


Diomedes, founder of Canusium and 
Argyrippa, 129, 131 

Diomedes, Islands of, 129 

Dione, temple- associate of Zeus, 317 

Dionysius, ee Eider (see Didionary 
in vol. ii.), 2 

Dionysius the amie (successor of 
his father as ae of eyracuse 
867 B.C.), 15, 31 

Diophantus, general of Mithridates 
Eupator, 223, 247 

Dium, 339, 343, 355, 357 
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Dodona, oracle of, 17, 315; anciently 
ruled by Thesprotians, $15; 323, 
325 

Draco, hero-temple of, 5 

Dravus River, 255 

Dromichaetes, king of the Getae and 
eapturer of ‘Laysimachus (see note 3, 
p. 205), 203 

Drusus, son of Tiberius, 147, 155, 159 

Dyrrhachium (see Epic: AMMNUs), 329 


me 0 


‘ym 


Edoni, the, 331, 559 

Eenatia, 123, 137 

Egnatian Road, ¢ 298, 309, 329, 335, 348 

Hleus (Blaeus),. 375 

Hmpedocles of Agrigentum, the philo- 
sopher (fl. about 490 B. C.), 97 

Emporium Segestanorum, 57, $1 

Hana, $1, 85, 87 

Ennius (b. 2 39 B.0.), the Roman POE 
born at Bodine, 119 

Hordi, the, 295, ae 

Hpeirotes, the, 28 293, 297, 333 

Epeirus, 125, 299, eth 329 

Epeius, founder of Lageria, 49 

Ephorus (see Dictionary i in vol.i.), on 
Locri Epizephyrii, 29; on Zaleucus, 
33; on the Tapyges, 43: on. Daulius, 
coloniser of Metapontium, 533; on 
the distance around Sicily, 59; on 
the earliest Greek cities in Sicily, 
65; Iberians the first barbarian 
settlers of Sicily, 73; on the found- 
ing of Tarentum, "1; on the 
Cimbri, 167; on the’ Scythian 


modes of life, 205; on Anacharsis, 


207; on the mouths of the Ister, 
219; attributes founding of the 
oracle of Dodona to the Pelasgi, 318 

Ephyra, 301, 339 

Epidamnus (Dyrrhachium), 125, 265, 
293, 307, 809 

Eratosthenes (see Dictionary in. vol.i »)y 
on Homer’s lack of knowledge, 187, 
193, 195, 197; false statements of, 
269 

Hricussa (Ericodes), Island of, 99 

Erigon. Aas rad River, S11, 331, 

389, 345,371 — 

Eryx, 11, “a3 87 

Eudoxus. (see Dictionary in vol. 1.), 
on the origin of the name of the 
Melas Gulf, 3738 


392 


pecs us (see Dictionary in val, i.), 

93 

eee who once occupied Attica, 

é 

Gunomus, the cithara-bard, 35 

Eunus (see note 3, p. 81), 81, 35 

Euonymus, Island of, 97 

Euthymus, the pugilist, 15 

Huxine Sea (see Pontus) ; origin of 
the name, 189, 197, 327 

Evanthes, founder ‘of = Locri 
zephyrii, 29 


Epi- 


RE 


Fabius Maximus Cunctator (consul 
233 and 228 B.c., and appointed 
dictator 217 B.C.), 107 

Frentani, the, 127, 135 


G 


serena the, 179, 181, 189, 195, 
205, 209, 243 

Galepsus, 355, 359, 368k 

Garganum, the promontory, 131, 133, 


EE 

Gaudus, Island of, 103 

Gela, $3 

Georgi, the, 243, 245 

Germanicus, son of Tiberius, 147. 

Germanicus Oaesar, son of Nero 
Claudius Drusus and Antonia; his 
triumph over the Cherusci, 161 

et eae the, 153, 171, 178, 217, 221, 


Germany, 159,173, 223, 253 

Getae, the, 157, 173, 175, 183, 185, 
187, 201, 209, 211 (their history), 
215, 251 

Getae, Desert of the, 217, 221 

Gorgus, founder of Ambracia, 803 


Greece, in early times a settlement of 


various barbarians, 285, 287 


Gyrton, 335, 337, 339 


H 


Haemus Mountain, 201, 251 
329, 3861 

Haliacmon River, 325, 331, 339, 343 

Hannibal, 15, 17, a in 

Harpagus, general .of Cyrus, 5 

Hebrus River, 293, 329, 369, 373, 375, 
379 


275, 279, 
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Hecataeus (see Dictionary in vol. i., 
on the Inmachus River, 79; his 
mythical “ Oity of Cimmeris,’’ 191; 
calls the Aotis River the “ Aeas,’’ 
265; the Peloponnesus inhabited 
by barbarians before the time of the 
Greeks, 285 

Hellespont, the, 177, 249, 295, 373, 
375, 877; cefinition of, 581 

FHelots, the, 107, 113 

Helvetii, the, 165, 169 

Heneti, the, 129, 131 

Heracleia, 49, 51, 115, 117 

Heracleia Lyncestis, 295 

Heracleia Sintica, 361 

Heracleium, Cape, 27, 29 

Hercynian Forest, the, 155, 163, 165, 
169, 173 

Herodotus (about 484-425 B.c.), the 
“Father of History ’’; concerning 
Hyria, 121; on Idanthyrsus, king 
_c& the Scythians, 199; on the name 
of the Melas Gulf, 373 

Hesiod (see Dictionary in vol. i), his 
inventions, 191; mentions the 
Hippemolgi, 197; Galactophagi, 
205; on the Leleges, 291; on the 
Pelasgi, 313 

Hiero (tyrant of Syracuse 478-467 
B.C.), 67, 69 

Himera, 83, 91 

Hippemolgi, the, 179, 181, 187, 189, 
195, 209 

‘Hipponiate Gulf, 13, 15, 37 

Homer, 1,17, 19, 97, 99,177, 181, 187, 
189, 195, 197, 199, 205, 207, 209, 
248, 313, 317, 381 

Horn of the Byzantines (Golden 
Horn), 281, 288 

Hypsicrates (see note 2, p. 245), on the 
walling off of the Chersonesus by 
Asander, 245 


I 


Tapodes, the, 253, 255, 259 

Tapyges, the, 13, 109, 111, 117 
Iapygia (Messapia), 53, 55, 103, 121 
 Tapygia, Cape, 29, 39, 105, 117 

Tapyx, leader of a colony to Italy, 121 
Ibycus of Rhegium, the lyrie poet 


(fi. about 550 B.C.), says the Asopus: 


in Sicyon rises in Phrygia, 79 
-Idaean Dactyli, the, 371 | 


' [yrians, the, 125, 1438, 211, 215, 273, 


285 

Inachus River, 305, 309 

Ionian Gulf, 29, 117, 267, 298, 307,. 
309, 827, 379 

Toniangs, the, 289 

Ismarus, 365, 367 

Issa, island of, 259, 267 

Ister River, 148, 151, 158, 165, 165, 
169, 178, 175, 201, 209, 211, 213, 
215, 217, 221, 228, 249, 251, 253, 
271, 285; namechanged to Dannbis. 
or Daiisis, 887 


J 


Juba (contemporary of Caesar and 
Pompey), ruler of Maurusia, 143 

Julius Caesar (see Dictionary in vol. 
ii), conqneror of all Celtica, 143; 
prepared expedition against the. 
Getae, 187 


L 


Lacinium, Cape, 41, 117 

Latini, the, 139, 141 

Latis, river and city, 5, 13 

Leleges, the, 287, 289 

Lemnos, 365, 867 

Leontines, the, 85, 87 

Leucani, the, 5, 9, 11, 13, 15, 37, 47,. 
125 

Leucania, 3, 5,13 

Leuco (see note 3, p. 200), 201, 237, 
2458 


Leucosia, 3, 25 

Liburnians, the, 78, 259, 269 

Liburnides Islands, 259, 269 

Libyan Sea, the, 63,297 | 

er ala Cape, 57, 59, 61, 63, 81 
10 


Lipara (Liparae), Island of, 25, 93, 95, 
97, 99, 101, 103 | | 
Liparaean Islands CIislands of Aeolus), 

19, 91, 98, 95 


Locrians, the Epizephyrian, 15, 29, 31,. 


35, 37 
Ludias River, 339, 341, 346 
Lyncestae, the, 295, 307, 309 
Lysimacheia, 378, 375 
Lysimachus (see note 3, p,. 203), — 
203, 217, 279 — 
Lysippus of Sicyon, the sculptor, 107 
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AI 


Macedonia, 295, 827, 329, 338, 369 

Macedonia, Lower, 331, 341 

Macedonia, Upper (Free), 309, 351 

Madytus, 377, 879 

Maedi (see Medi) 

Maeotis, Lake, 151, 153, 169, 223, 225, 
229, 2937, 289, 241, 245, 249, 281 

Magna Graecia, 7 

Mamertini, the, tribe of the Campani, 

n oo 


65, 

Marcus Lucullus (consul 73 B.¢.), 
carried off statue of Apollo from 
Apollonia, 277 

Marobodus of Boihaemum, 157 

Maroneia, 365, 367 

Marsi, the, 155 

Medi (Maedi), the, 265, 275, 361 

Medma, 19, 21 

Melas, Gulf of, 295, 373, 375, 381 

Melo, leader of the Sugambri, 161 

Messapia (see Iapygia), 121 

Messene, formerly called Zancle, .59, 
63, 65 

Metapontium, 13, 51, 53, 103, 105 

Methone, 339, 345 

Micythus, ruler of Messene, 5 

Milo, greatest of athletes, 45 _ 

Minos, king of Crete, murdered at 
residence of Cocalus, 85, 109, 121 
Mithridates Eupator (see Dictionary in 

vol. i.), 145, 223, 233, 239, 243, 247 

Moesi (see Mysi), 181, 209 

Molossi, the, 289, 293, 297, 307, 309 

Mygdonians, the, 177, 361 

Myscellus, founder of Croton, 43, 71 

Mysi, the, 175, 177, 181, 187, 195, 197, 
209, 215, 273 


N 


Naro River, 261, 269 

Nasica, Cornelius Scipio, 261 

Nauportus, 255 

Neaethus River, 41, 438 

Neapolis (Naples), 7, 353, 359 . 

- Neoptolemus, Tower of, 219; general 

_ of Mithridates, 227 

gris River, 297, 355, 357, 363, 365, 
7 


86 ares 
aigeDons, founded by Augustus, 301, 
803 2 
Nymphaeum, Cape, 353 — 
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O 


Qdessus, 279, 869 

Udomantes, the, 359, 8638 

Odrysae, the, 369, 371 

Oenotri, the, 7, 13, 23, 53 

Oenotria, 11, 55 

Oenotrides Islands, 5, 25 

Olophyxis, 355, 357 

Olympus, Mt., 335, 837, 839 

Olynthus, 331, 851 

Orestae, the, 327, 341 

Orpheus the wizard, 339, 357 

Ortygia, Island of, 75, 79 

Ossa, Mt., 835, 337 

P 

Pachynus, Cape, 55, 59, 61, 81, 103 

Pactye, 373, 375, 377 

Paeonia, 251, 275, 825, 333, 361, 368 

Paeonians, the, 295, 333, 341, 345, 363 

Palacus (see note 3, p. 223), som of 
Sciluris, 223, 235 

Pangaeum, Mt., 355, 363 

Pannonia, 257 & 

Pannonii, the, 165, 253, 257, 259, 271 

Panormus, 57, 81, 267, 299 

Panticapaeum, 225, 237, 239, 241 

Parisades (Paerisades), lord of the 
Bosporus, 235, 237, 239 

Parmenides (see Dictionary in vol.i.), 3 

Parnassus, Mount, 327 

Parthenium, the, 233, 241 

Paulus (see Aemilius Paulus) 

Pelagonians, the, 311, 369 

Pelasgi, 287, 289, 313, 357 

Pella, 295, 341, 345, 369 

Peloponnesus, formerly inhabited by 
barbarians, 285 

Pelops, 287 

Pelorias, Cape, 21, 55, 57, 59, 61, 63, 
65 

Peneius River, 311, 825, 331, 383, 335, 
337, 359 

Perinthus, 363, 377, 379 

Perrhaebians, the, 333, 335, 337 

Perseus, defeated by Romans near 
Pydna, 345, 369 

Peuce, Island of, 201, 217, 219, 223 

Peucetii (Poedicli), the, 103, 123, 127, 
135 


Peucini (Bastarnae), the, 217, 223 

Phalanthus, champion of the Helots, 
107,409; 121 

Phanagoria, 225, 239 
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Pharos (Paros), Island of, 261 

Philip, son of Amyntas, father of 
Alexander the Gr eat, 227, 285, 297, 
341, B45 

Philippi, : 855, 368, 365 

Philippopolis, $61 

Philochorus (put to death by Anti- 
gonus Gonatas shortly after 261 
B.C.), author of .ttthis, a history of 
Attica from earliest times to 261 
B.C.; says the region of Dodona 
was called Hellopia, 313 

Philoctetes, founder of Petelia, 9; 
founder of Crimissa, 11, 81 

Phoenicussa (Phoenicodes), island of, 


99 
Phraates IV (eoutetsnorary of 
Augustus), king of Parthia, 147 
Phrygians (Brigians), the, 177 
Pieria, 351, 335, 345, 363 
Pindar, the lyric poet (b. about 522 
B.C ), calls Hiero founder of Aetna, 
67; connects Arethusa with the 
Alpheius, 753; says the Boeotians 
were once called “ Syes ’(“‘ swine”), 
287; on the inhabitants of Dodona, 
313: °--) Das conception of term 
** Hellespont,”’ 381 
Pindus Mountain, ay 327, 335 
Pithecussae Islands, 2 
Plato, on a welpovernnd city, 205 
Poedicli (Peucetii), 105 
Polites, hero-temple of, 15 
Polybius (see Dictionary i in vol.i.), 39, 
97, 183, 141; says that both seas 
are Visible from the Haemus Moun- 
tain, 251; discredits Hratosthenes, 
269; on "the conquests of Paulus, 
293 : reckons 8} stadia to Roman 
mile, 293, 295, 379 
Pompey, Sextus (see Dictionary in 
Vol. ii.), 23, 27, 67, 75, 79 
Pontic Sea (see Pontus) 
Ponius, the, 151, 153, 173, 189, 197, 
| 213, 217, 219, "935, 249, 251, 275, 
277, 281, 285 
Poseidium, Oape, 299, 353 
Poseidonian Gulf, 3 
Poseidonius (see Dictionary i in vol. i.), 
57, 59, 69,87, 101; on the Cimbri 
and the Oimmerian Bosporus, ee 
on the Mysi, 177, 179, 181, 185; 
the sons of Scilurus, 235: on. he 


mine of asphalt near Apollonia, 


2675 the Stoic, 383 


‘Sauromatae, the, 173, 


Potidaea (Cassandreia), 349, 351 

Propontis, the, 151, 249, 279, 295, 327, 
373, 375, 377, 881 

Piolemaeus Soter (see note 1, p. 202), 


Pydna, 339, 341, 345, 359 

Pylon, marks boundary between 
Macedonia and Ll yria, 293, 295 

Pyrthus (king of Hpeirus from 295 
B.O. till his death in 272 B.C), 27, 
115; defeated by the Romans, 141; 
his "royal residence at Ambracia, 
308; his lineage, 309 

Pythagoras, the philosopher, of Samos 
(4, about 540-510 B.C.); founder 
of a sect in Croton, 45; Zamolxis 
his slave, 185 

Pytheas the Massalian (see Dictionary 
in vol.i.), false statements of, 175 

Pyxus, cape, harbour, and river, 5 


R 
Rhaeti, the, 165, 253, 255 
ee, 7, 21, 23, 25, 
12 


Rhemis River, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 
161, 163, 171, 249 

Rhesus, the king, 361 

Rhipaean Mountains, the, 191 

Rhizonic Gulf, 257, 263 

Rhodope Mountain, 251, 275, 829, 
861, 363 | 

Road to Candavia, 293, 309 

Rodiae, 119, 121 

Rome, a sketch of its political history, — 
139-147 

Roxolani, the, 173; 
of them all,” 223 


27, 29, 65, 


** most northerly 


5 


Sacred Mouth, the, of the Ister, 217, 

— 219, 249, 275, 277 

Sagra River, 35, 37, 45 

Salapia, 127, 129 

Salas River, 159 

Salentini, the, 103, 117 

Samnitae, the, ie 9. 13,27, 51, 123, 
125, 141 . 

Samothrace, 369, 371 

Sapaei, the, 367, 369 

Sason, Island of, 119 

Satyrus, dynasty of, 237 

205, 215 
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Scilurus, lord of the Bosporus, 223, 
233, 24 
Scordisci, the, 179, 253, 255, 271, 273 
Scotussa, 321, 361 
Scylletic Gulf, 13, 37 
ScyHetium, 15, 37, 39 
Seythia, Little, 241, 278 
Seythians, the, 179, 189, 195, 197; 
most straightforward of men, 199; 
their modes of life, 205, 215, 247 
Segestica, 253, 255, 273 
Segimundus, chieftain of the Cherusci, 
161 
Selurus, the “ son of Aetna,” killed by 
wild beasts at Rome, 85 
Selybria, 279, 877 
Sertorius (see Dictionary in vol.ii.), 1438 
Sestus, 373, 377, 379 
Seuthes, the king, 371 
Siceli, the, 73 
Sicilian Sea, the, 13, 21, 55, 61, 297 
Sicily, 7, 25, 31, 55, 65, 73, 77, 81, 85, 
95, 97, 121, 137, 141, 193 
Sicily, He of, 7, 11, 18, 19, 21, 25, 
Silaris River, 3, 13 
Sinti, the, 361, 367 
Siris (Seiris), 13, 49, 51, 53 
Socrates the philosopher, 175 _ ; 
Sophocles the tragic poet (495-406 
B.C.), on the Inachus River, 79; on 
Oreithyia, 175 
Stageira (Stageirus), native city of 
Aristotle, 355, 359 
Strongyle, Island of, 99, 103 
Strymon River, 295, 297, 325,. 331, 
355, 859, 3638 a 
Strynionic Gulf, 353, 357, 363 
Stymphalus, Lake, 93 
Suevi, the, 155, 157, 165, 173 
Sugambri, the, 155, 159, 161, 171 | 
Suidas (see note 6, p. 317), on the 
temple of Dodona, 317 
Sunium, 297, 333 
‘Sybaris, 45, 51 
.. Sybota Islands, 299 
-. Symaethus River, 63, 81 
Symbolén Limen, 233, 235 — ; 
_ Syracuse, 29, 59, 61, 63, 71, 73, 75, 87 
Syrmus, king of the Triballi, 201, 203 


T 


| Temi yRecs (see Oarcinites), Gulf of, 


Berra River, 151, 153, 223, 239, 241, 

249 

Tarantine Gulf (see Tarentum, Gulf of): 

Taras (see Tarentum) 

Tarentum (Taras), 7, 53, 55, 105, 107, 
109, 111, 118, 117, 119, 121, 128, 
125, 127, 299 

Tarentum, Gulf of (Larantine Gulf), 
7, 9, 11, 105, 117 

Tarquinius Superbus, 139 ee 

Tasius, Leader of the Rovrolani, 223 

Tauri, the, 233, 237, 241 

Taurisci, the, 167, 179, 253, 255 

Tauromenium, 59, 63, 67, 83 

Temesa (Tempsa), 15, 17 

Tempe, 338, 335, 837, 339 

Tereus, who once occupied Phocis, 287 

Thamyris, the wizard, 357 

Thasos, 865, 369 

Theocles the Athenian coloniser, 65 

Theodosia, 235, 237, 241, 243 

Theopompus (see Dictionary in vol%.), 
191; on the origin of the names of 
the Ionian and Adrias Gulfs, 267; 
his incredible statemehts, 269; on 
the Epeirotes, 297 

Therma (see Thessaloniceia) = 

Thermaean Gulf, 297, 325, 333, 341, 
848, 345, 349, 358, 381 | 

Thermessa, Island of, 95 4 

Theseus, legendary hero of Attica; 
coloniser of Brundisium, 121 | 

Thesproti, the, 289, 297 

Thessalonice, daughter of Philip, 343 

Thessaloniceia (Therma), 295, 297, . 
329, 333, 341, 348, 347, 349, 369 

Thrace, cleft almost in the centre by 
the Haemus Mountain, 251; con- 
sists of 22 tribes, 867, 371 

Thracians, the, 175, 177, 179, 181. 
195, 201, 209, 211, 248, 273, 287, 
295, 829 ; 

Thucydides, the historian, on Ampht- 
lochus, 305— 

Thurii, 11, 13, 47, 49 

Thusnelda, sister of Segimundus and 
wite of Armenius, 161 

Thyssus, 355, 357 

Tiberius Caesar, successor of Augustus, 
147, 163, 165 ; . 

Timaeus (see Dictionary in vol. ii.), 
connects Arethusa with the Alpheius, 


75 
Titus Flaminius (see note 2, p. 101), 
101 
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Tomarus Mountain, 311, $15 

Tomis, 273, 277 

Toronaean Gulf, 851, 358 

Triballi, the, 201, 215, 263, 271, 278 

Tricea, 311, 387 

Tripolitis, the Pelagonian, 307, 31] 

Tymphaei, the, 811, 327 

Tyndaris, 57, SL 

Tyras River, 151, 217, 219, 231 

Tyregetans, the, 153, 175, 221 

Tyrrheni, thes21, Lil 

Tyrrhenian Sea, 9, 11, 63, 91 

Tyrtaeus, the elegiac poet, on the 
capture of Messene, 113 


U 


Uranopolis, founded by Alexarchus, 
357 


Urgi, the, 221 


v 


Valerian Way, the, 59 

Vardiaei (see Ardiael), 263 

Varus, P. Quintilius (consul 13 2B.¢.), 
161 

Venusia, 11, 125 


Veretum (Baris), 119,121 

Vibo Valentia (see Hipponium), 

Vindelici, the, 168, 165, 253 

Viriathus (il. about 150 B.c.), a cele- 
brated Lusitanian brigand, 143 


x 


Xerxes, canal of, 355, 357; enumera- 
tion of army of, 369; Melas River 
insufficient for army of, 373; 
pontoon bridge of, 377 


Z 


Zaleucus, the law-giver (according to 
_ Eusebius, Chron,, fl. 660 B.C.), 33 
Zamolxis (see note 3, p. 184), 185, 211 
Zancle (see Messene), 65 . 
Zeno (see Dictionary in vol. i), a 
native of Hlea, 3 
Zeno of Citium in Cyprus (about 
345-265 B.C.); his emendation of 
the Homeric text, 191 
Zephyrium, Cape, 29, 73 
Zoilus the rhetorician (see note 2, 
p. 79); says the Alpheius rises in 
Tenedos, 79 
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